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GARSTANGS  OF  GARSTANG  GRANGE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  Earl's  Return  to  his  Home. 

The  Earl  of  Linacre  had  left  London  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  after  that  on  which  he  had  visited  liis 
kinsman  in  the  Temple,  and  travelling-  all  the  follow- 
ing night,  reached  home  abont  daybreak  on  the  next 
morning,  the  fourth  from  that  of  his  departure  for 
town. 

All  the  way  down,  his  mind  had  been  full  of  newly- 
born  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  the  daughter 
whose  value  and  importance  to  him  he  had  so  recently 
been  taught  to  recognize.  And  he  felt  as  eager  to  see 
her,  under  this  her  new  aspect  and  character,  as  if  the 
love,  which  it  now  seemed  to  him  that  he  felt  for  her, 
had  not  been  the  growth  of  four-and-twenty  hours 
only. 

lie  reached  the  Park  at  an  earlier  hour  than  it  was 
likely  that  she  should  be  up  and  dressed.  What  her 
habits  were  in  this  respect  he  really  did  not  at  all 
know,  so  little  in  common  had  their  lives  been  passed. 
So  he  told  Atkins  that  he  would  go  out  for  a  stroll 
round    the    ftirmyard,    and    bade    him    tell    the   Lady 
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Juliette's  maid  that  he  wished  to  see  her  mistress  when 
he  shnukl  return  to  breakfast. 

Atkins  thought  that  the  journey  to  London  had 
done  his  master  a  world  of  good.  The  Earl  looked 
(juite  anotlier  man,  as  he  told  the  butler,  in  the  matter 
of  cheerfulness,  and  holding  of  hisself  up  like,  to  what 
he  had  been  before  he  started  on  his  journey.  He 
.seemed  ten,  ay  twenty  years  younger,  and  spoke  as  if 
lie  had  some  life  in  him  yet. 

No  discovery  had  as  yet  been  made  of  the  Lady 
Juliette's  absence  from  the  house.  For  it  was  a  frequent 
practice  with  her  to  employ  hei-self  with  books  or  with 
her  pen,  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night;  and  she  would, 
on  such  occasions,  shut  herself  into  her  own  rooms, 
and  tell  her  maid  that  she  need  not  sit  up  for  her.  She 
had  thus  ensured  for  herself  the  probability  that  her 
flight  would  not  be  discovered  for  some  hoiu-s;  and  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  when  it  was  the  usual  practice 
of  her  maid  to  go  to  her  l)edside  in  the  morning. 

That  hour  came,  however,  before  the  Earl  returned 
to  breakfast;  and  when  he  did  so,  the  servants  were  in 
surprised  and  somewhat  uneasy,  but  not  yet  seriously 
alarmed  debate  among  themselves  as  to  the  possible 
explanation  of  the  extraordinary  fact  of  her  absence. 
Jane  Barnwell,  a  cousin  of  the  stew^ard,  who  had  been 
by  him  recommended  as  the  Lady  Juliette's  own  maid, 
went  immediately,  on  discovering  that  her  misti-ess 
was  not  in  her  room,  w^ith  a  scared  face  to  Mr.  Abel 
Atkins. 

"Mr.  Atkins,  my  lady  is  not  in  her  room!  I 
have  not  seen  her  since  she  told  me  to  go  to  bed  last 
night! " 

"Well,  like  enough  she  was  tempted  by  the  beauti- 
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fill  morning,  and  lias  gone  to  take  an  early  walk. 
Slic'll  be  back  to  breakfast,  and  then  you  must  send 
her  to  the  Earl  directly.  He  seemed  quite  in  a  hurry- 
like to  see  her." 

"But  bless  your  soul,  Mr.  Atkins,  her  bed  have 
not  been  slept  in!  What  ever  can  be  the  meaning  of 
it?"  returned  Jane,  looking  more  and  more  frightened. 

"Her  bed  not  slept  in?  That's  queer  certainly!" 
returned  tlic  old  man,  looking  hard  at  his  fellow- 
servant.  "Did  she  ever  do  such  a  thing  before?  Did 
you  ever  know  her,  I  mean,  to  sit  up  all  night?" 

"Never,  since  first  I  set  eyes  on  her.  Never!  Lord 
ha'  mercy!  Here  comes  the  Earl.  What  ever  are  we 
to  say  to  him?  Stay,  Mr.  Atkins,  don't  you  say  no- 
thing to  him  for  a  bit.  Maybe  she  will  come  in,  in  a 
minute  or  two.  Let's  wait  a  bit!"  and  Jane  flitted 
away  to  run  hither  and  thither  through  the  house  in 
the  hope  of  finding  her  mistress,  as  the  Earl  came  up 
the  steps  of  the  portico  in  front  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  house,  with  a  lighter  and  more  assured  step  than 
he  had  been  seen  to  walk  with  since  the  death  of 
his  son. 

"Come  in!"  muttered  old  Atkins  to  himself;  "yes, 
1  suppose  she'll  come  in!  But  I  think  it  is  just  as  well 
the  Earl  should  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  her  lady- 
,ship  what  errand  has  taken  her  out  at  this  time  in  the 
morning." 

"Let  the  Lady  Juliette  come  to  me  in  the  break- 
fast-room," said  the  Earl,  as  he  entered  the  front  hall, 
in  which  the  above  colloquy  had  taken  place;  "and  if, 
as  I  suppose,  she  has  not  breakfasted,  tell  her  I  should 
be  glad  if  she  would  breakfast  with  me." 

"I  told  Jane,  my  lord,  that  you  wished  to  see  her 
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ladyship  as  soou  as  you  came  iir,  Init — Lady  Juliette 
was  not  in  her  room — I  suppose  she  must  have  gone 
out,  my  lord,  for  a  walk;  and " 

"For  a  walk  at  this  hour!  Is  she  in  the  hjibit 
of  taking:  walks  at  this  time  in  the  morning?  It  is 
very  odd  that  her  maid  should  not  know  where  she  is!'' 

"And,  my  lord,"  continued  old  Atkins  uneasily, 
and  Matching  his  master  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
while  seeming  to  be  looking  down  to  the  ground,  "what 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  odd  still,  begging  your  lord- 
ship's pardon, — only  it  seemed  to  me  right  that  your 
lordship  should  be  told  such  a  circumstance  at  once, — 
Jane  says  that  her  ladyship's  bed  have  not  been  slept 
in  at  all  last  night." 

"fJood  God,  Atkins!  what  is  the  meaning  of  it? 
The  bed  not  slept  in!  and  they  don't  know  Avhere  she 
is!"  said  the  Earl,  amazed  and  angry,  but  as  yet  free 
from  any  idea  of  alarm-,  "send  Jane  to  me  directly!" 
he  added,  and  with  tliat  jiasscd  on  into  tlie  breakfast- 
room. 

In  a  minute  or  two  Jane  made  her  appearance, 
looking  scared  and  frightened,  and  out  of  breath  with 
rushing  upstairs  and  downstairs  over  the  house. 

"What  is  this  that  Atkins  tells  me,  that  the  Lady 
Juliette  did  not  sleep  in  her  bed  last  night?  And  when 
did  you  last  see  her  ladysliip,  pray?"  said  the  Earl, 
looking  sternly  at  the  trembling  girl. 

"Not  since  last  night,  if  you  please,  my  lord,  about 
seven  o'clock.  Her  ladyshijt  had  dined  early,  and  had 
tea  brought  into  her  own  sitting-rooin,  alxjut  that  time," 
said  poor  Jane,  getting  every  minute  more  and  more 
frightened. 
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"But  was  it  not  your  duty  to  atteucl  lier  ladyship 
when  she  went  to  bed?"  asked  the  Earl. 

"Certainly  it  were,  my  lord;  but  her  ladyship,  as 
soon  as  her  tea  was  served,  told  me  she  sliould  not 
want  me  any  more  that  night, — and  not  to  disturb  her, 
please  your  lordship!" 

"Not  to  disturb  her!  Did  she  ever  do  the  like  be- 
fore, pray?"  asked  the  Earl,  who  was  gradually  be- 
ginning to  feel  a  little  uneasy,  despite  his  own  self- 
assurances  that  there  could  be  nothing  amiss. 

"Oh  yes,  m?iny's  the  time,  my  lord.  Often  when 
her  ladyship  was  minded  to  sit  up  late  with  her  books, 
or  a- writing,  or  such  like, 'my  lord,  she  would  tell  me 
to  go  to  bed  and  not  sit  up  for  her." 

"Go  to  bed,  and  not  sit  up  for  her!  But  this  was 
at  seven  "o'clock ,  you  say  ?  Did  she  ever  before  dis- 
miss you  for  the  night  at  so  early  an  hour?"  asked  the 
Earl. 

"N — no,  my  lord;  I  can't  say  as  ever  she  did,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  not  so  early  in  the  evening. 
But  she  seemed  to  be  sitting  down  to  her  books  when 
I  took  her  ladyship  her  tea,  the  same  as  I  liave  seen 
her  do  many  a  time,  please  your  lordship." 

"And  her  bed  has  not  been  slept  in.  Did  you  ever 
know  that  to  happen  before?"  said  the  Earl,  who  had 
by  this  time  risen  from  his  seat  at  the  breakfast-table, 
and  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room, — but  still 
more  in  displeasure  than  alarm. 

"Nevei* — please  your  lordship.  I  never  kneAv  her 
ladyship  to  sit  up  all  night,"  said  Jane,  ruefully. 

"Was  she  ever  in  the  habit  of  going  out  into  tlie 
Park  at  this  time  in  the  morning?"  asked  the  Earl 
again. 
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"No,  my  lord,  1  never  knew  her  do  such  a  thing 
lieforel"  returned  the  ghl. 

"And,  good  Heavens,  it  is  now  more  than  half- 
past  nine  o'clock!  It  is  most  extraordinary!  I  don't 
understand  it  at  all!  Send  Atkins  to  me  directly," 
said  the  Earl,  stopping  short  in  his  walk  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  drumming  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers 
on  the  chimncy-iiiece. 

Jane,  glad  to  escape,  vanished  from  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  ran  to  do  as  she  was  bid;  going  next  again 
to  her  mistress's  room,  as  if  she  had  hoped  to  find  her 
in  some  overlooked  corner  of  it. 

"I  can  make  nothing  out  of  what  that  girl  says," 
said  the  Earl  in  an  irritated  manner,  as  soon  as  Atkins 
entered  the  room;  "have  you  any  idea  or  suspicion 
where  the  Lady  Juliette  can  be,  Atkins? — Speak  out!" 
he  added,  looking  searchingly  into  the  old  servant's 
face. 

"Not  I,  your  lordship.  I  never  heard  tell  of  such 
a  thing.  I  have  been  a  thinking  and  a  thinking;  and 
I  can't  make  nothing  out  on't." 

"Let  men  be  sent  out  round  the  Park:  let  some 
one  run  down  to  Bloxam's  lodge,  and  tell  him  to  draw 
— no,  pooh!  not  that — tell  him  to  have  a  thorougli 
search  made;  and " 

"Please  my  lord,"  said  a  footman,  hastening  into 
the  room,  and  looking  terribly  scared;  "here's  Dr. 
Bartram  to  wait  upon  your  lordship,  and  wishful  for  to 
speak  with  your  lordship." 

"Good  God,  what  is  it!  What  do  you  look  like 
tliat  for,  you  blockhead?"  said  the  Earl,  turning  pale 
himself  from  tlio  infection  of  the  man's  face,  as  he 
spoke. 
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"There  is  nothing  amiss,  as  I  knows  of,  my  lord," 
said  the  man,  with  his  hand  still  on  the  door-handle; 
"  only — please  your  lordship — I  thoiight  that  Dr.  Bartram 
seemed — seemed — ■ —  " 

"Seemed  Avhat,  man?  Why  can't  you  speak  out 
what  you  mean?"  said  the  Earl,  who  was  becoming 
every  moment  more  seriously  alarmed. 

"Seemed  as  if  he  had  got  som'at  to  say  as  wasn't 
pleasant,  begging  your  pardon,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
man  thus  urged. 

"What  do  you  stand  there  for,  you  blockhead? 
"Wliy  don't  you  tell  him  to  come  in,  in  God's  name; 
and  let  me  hear  what  he  has  to  say?  Does  he  know 
anything  about  my  daughter?" 

The  servant  made  no  attempt  to  answer  the  last 
question,  too  glad  to  escape;  and  in  the  next  minute 
returned,  showing  in  Dr.  Bartram. 

And  truly  the  face  and  manner  of  the  old  apothe- 
cary abundantly  justified  the  remark  that  the  footman 
had  made  upon  them. 

"Now,  Bartram!  Speak  out,  man.  Wliat  is  it,  in 
God's  name,  that  you  have  to  say?  The  Lady  Juliette 
is  missing  from  her  room.  Do  you  bring  us  any  tid- 
ings of  her?" 

Bartram  cast  a  glance  at  the  old  valet,  who  still 
lingered  in  the  room,  which  very  plainly  said  that  he 
would  prefer  speaking  to  the  Earl  alone. 

"Leave  us,  Atkins,"  said  the  Earl  sharply;  "and 
now,  sir,  I  Avill  beg  you  to  say  aught  you  may  have 
to  say  to  me  as  briefly  as  possible." 

But  the  old  practitioner  seemed  to  be  utterly  in- 
capable of  doing  as  he  was  ordered.  He  came  forward 
from  the  door,   with  his  broad-brimmed,   low-crowned 
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liat  IrU  in  both  liaiuls  beforo  liim,  bowinj;  low  ap;aiii 
and  again  his  venerable-looking  silver-haired  empty 
old  head,  and  literally  shaking  in  his  silver-buckled 
shoes. 

"Heavens  and  earth,  Bartrani!  Can't  yon  speak? 
AVhat  is  it  yon  have  to  tell  nic?  Do  yon  or  do  yon 
not  know  anything  of  my  daughter?"  said  the  Karl  in 
angry  impatience. 

"Tonr  lordship,"  said  Bartram,  his  teeth  absolutely 
chattering  as  he  spoke,  "I  have  come  because  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  do  so.  Nothing  but  the  duty  I  owe  to 
your  lordship,  and  your  lordships  family,  could  have 
induced  me  to  bring  here  the  tidings  I  have  come  this 
day  to  tell." 

Old  Bartram  was  a  luimbug,  and  Lord  Linacre 
more  or  less  knew  him  to  be  so.  But  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  old  man  was  acting  no  part  noAv.  His 
emotion  and  his  terror  were  too  evidently  genuine. 

"Is  it  of  my  daughter,  that  you  come  to  speak, 
Dr.  Bartram?"  asked  the  Earl,  becoming  deadly  pale, 
and  by  dint  of  putting  a  strong  restraint  upon  himself, 
sj)eaking  in  a  quieter  manner  than  he  had  previously 
used. 

"It  is,  my  lord.  Would  to  God  it  were  not!" 
said  Bartram,  sjjeaking  in  a  manner  which  guaranteed 
beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake  the  perfect  sincerity 
of  his  words. 

Tlie  Earl  passed  his  band  across  his  brow,  and  sat 
himself  down  in  an  arm-chair. 

"Now,  sir,"  he  said,  looking  straight  into  the  eyes 
of  the  other  (dd  man  y]»posite  to  him;  "tell  me  what  I 
have  to  hear-,  and  I  beseech  you  tell  it  quickly." 
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"Last  night,  my  lord,  I  was  in  attendance  on  the 
Lady  Juliette- " 

"In  attendance,  man!  Why,  her  bed  lias  not  been 
slept  in.     Where  did  you  attend  her?" 

Bartram  opened  liis  mouth  to  speak, — but  the  words 
would  not  come.  His  tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  his 
mouth. 

"AVhere  did  you  see  my  davighter  last  night?  Dr. 
Bartram,  I  insist  on  an  immediate  reply." 

"At — Garstang — Orange, — my  lord,"  said  Bartram, 
uttering  the  words  as  if  they  had  been  a  spell  to  raise 
the  Evil  One. 

And  in  truth  the  effect  they  produced  seemed  hardly 
a  less  sinister  one. 

"What! — what! — What  do  you  say?  You  saw  my 
daughter,  the  Lady  Juliette  Linacre,  in  the  house  at 
Garstang  Grange?"  screamed  the  Earl  in  the  extremity 
of  astonishment  and  displeasure. 

"I — I  was  called  thither  professionally,  my  lord! 
I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  go?"  whined  the  poor 
old  man,  shaking  his  head  piteously. 

"Called  to  attend  the  Lady  Juliette  Linacre  pro- 
fessionally at  Garstang  Grange!"  exclaimed  the  angry 
old  man  again;  "what  is  the  meaning  of  it?  I  insist 
on  a  full  explanation!" 

"My  lord,  the  presence  of  the  Lady  Juliette  in 
that  house  is  as  inexplicable  to  me  as  to  your  lordship! 
I  know  nothing  save  the  facts  which  came  under  my 
notice  as  a  medical  practitioner, — nothing  whatever, 
my  lord,  I  assure  you!"  replied  poor  Bartram,  with 
deprecatory  earnestness. 

"But,  at  least,  you  can  tell  me  why  you  were  sum- 

The  Garstmigs.  II.  2 
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moncd  to  attend  her!   What  ailed  her  that  your  services 
were  recjuired  liy  her,  pray?" 

"Oh,  iny  hird!  it  is  very  terrible, — very  dreadful 
for  a  man  in  my  jiosition  to  have  to  reply  to  such  a 
question  to  your  lordship"— replied  poor  Bartraui,  who, 
ill  truth,  would  have  forfeited  no  small  anu)unt  of  his 
year's  earniugs  to  have  been  able  to  escape  the  task 
before  him. 

"Good  CJod  in  heaven,  Dr.  Bartram,  what  do  you 
mean?  Speak  at  once,  and  speak  plainly,  1  ccjuimaud 
you,"  said  the  Earl,  becoming  very  pale,  and  with  a 
quivering  lip. 

"My  lord,"  replied  the  old  man,  rising  from  his 
chair,  and  going  uji  close  to  the  Karl,  as  if  not  daring 
to  utter  what  he  had  to  say  otherwise  than  in  a  whisper, 
and  with  a  feeling  not  unmingled  with  genuine  com- 
j)assiou  for  the  great  uum  whom  he  Avas  about  to  hurl 
down  from  a  position  so  much  above  his  own  to  a 
depth  of  misery  so  far  below  any  that  he  had  ever 
been  called  on  to  fathom, — "My  lord,  I  was  called  to 
attend  the  Lady  Juliette  in  her  coniinement." 

The  Earl's  lips  became  livid;  his  lower  jaw  dropped; 
his  distended  eyes  gazed  into  vacancy,  .seeing  nolliing; 
and  in  that  state  and  attitude  he  remained  so  long  and 
so  stonily  fixed,  that  liartram  almost  feared  that  the 
blow  had  killed  him.  But  suddenly  he  started,  and 
springing  to  his  feet,  as  a  man  twenty  years  his  junior 
might  have  done,  he  clutched  the  Doctor  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat,  and  said  in  a  hoarse  whisjier,  shaking  him 
to  and  fro,  partly  with  passion,  and  jjartly  by  the  un- 
steadiness of  his  own  standing, — 

"Man,   tell  it  me  all!     Are  you  sure  of  what  you 
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have  said?  If  you  have  spoken  untruly,  or  Avithout 
due  grounds — — " 

He  could  proceed  no  further;  the  vanity  of  the  hope 
which  had  for  a  moment  deceived  him,  rushed  hack 
over  his  mind  with  deadly  clearness;  and  he  fell  back 
into  his  chair  Avith  a  long  quivering  moan,  which 
seemed  to  recognize  the  futility  of  all  further  attempt 
to  assume  any  semblance  of  dignity  of  manner,  or  any 
of  the  bearing,  or  feeling,  or  words  which  were  proper 
to  the  social  status  from  which  he  felt  that  he  was 
hurled  down.  All  was  over!  Nay;  no  such  phrase  as 
that  could  suffice  ^o  represent  the  effect  of  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  on  him.  He  had  felt  that  sense  of 
dead  hopelessness — of  utter  blankness  and  desolation 
when  his  son  had  died.  And  he  had  thought  that  he 
was  then  tasting  the  most  bitter  drop  in  the  cup  of 
human  destiny.  The  present  misery  showed  him  how 
wrongly  and  ignorantly  he  had  failed  to  fathom  the 
possibilities  that  fate  might  have  in  store  for  him.  This 
blow  was  far  worse.  That  was  misfortune.  This  was 
disgrace!  He  had  never  been  wholly  crushed  till  now. 
He  had  before  been  sorely  stricken.  But  those  sorrows 
had  been  chastisements,  under  the  weight  of  which  he 
had  been  supported  by  the  sympathy  and  compassion 
of  his  fellow-men.  What  compassion  could  be  felt  for 
this  affliction  that  did  not  bring  degradation  with  it? 
How  could  he  meet  the  pity  in  men's  eyes  without 
Avrithing  under  the  horrible  and  utterly  intolerable 
humiliation ! 

He  remained  for  several  minutes  still  in  his  chair 
with  his  eyes  closed,  and  showing  only  by  the  strong 
heavinsr  of  his  chest  that  the  blow  that  had  been  dealt 
him  had  not  absolutely   killed  him.     Bartram  became 

2* 
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al.irmcil,  and  inoveil  a  step  towards  the  Itell  to  summon 
assistance.  But  he  had  scarcely  moved  wlion  the  Earl, 
with  raised  hand,  imperatively  bade  liim  not  to  leave 
his  side. 

For  some  minutes  more  he  still  remained  perfectly 
still,  hut  hreathinf,'  heavily  in  his  chair;  and  then  when 
at  last  he  sat  ujn-ight  and  opened  his  eyes,  Bartram 
saw  in  him  a  changed  man.  As  the  old  apothecary 
said  afterwards,  it  seemed  as  if  a  dozen  years  had 
passed  in  those  terrible  minutes,  which  had  to  him 
seemed  almost  hours,  wliile  he  stood  by  the  stricken 
man's  chair,  not  daring  to  move.  For  awhile  the  Earl, 
after  he  had  opened  his  eyes,  gazed  fixedly,  but  with 
uncertain  expression,  into  the  face  of  old  Bartram,  as 
if  seeking  to  gather  up  the  thread  of  the  discourse  that 
had  been  passing  between  them,  when  suddenly  a  great 
blow  had  fallen  on  his  head  and  had  stunned  him. 

"You  were  telling  me,  sir ''  he  said  at  last,  "you 

were  telling  me "  and  then  he  fell  back  into  his  chair 

again  with  a  feeble  helpless  wail. 

"Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord! "  began  Bartram;  but 

he  was  at  once  interrupted. 

"My  lord!  my  lord!"  cried  the  old  peer,  with  all 
the  bitterness  of  a  broken  heart,  "what  do  you  stand 
tliere  for  mocking  me  witli  pretences  of  respect,  when 
you  know  in  your  heart  that  you  are  looking  down  on 
me  as  a  miserable  and  disgraced  old  man.  Would  it 
not  be  an  insult  to  you  to  ask  you  to  change  places 
witli  the  Earl  of  Linacre?  Our  years  are  much  the 
same.  My  hair  is  as  white  as  yours.  And  you  will 
walk  out  from  here  among  your  friends,  and  men  will 
say  cheerily,  'How  is  your  daughter,  Bartram?'  And 
you  will  meet  their  eyes  and  be  happy,  and  feel  proud 
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of  your  child;  while  I— oh,  God!  oh,  God!  that  it 
should  have  conic  to  this.  Oh,  God!  be  merciful,  and 
take  me  from  the  misery  which  is  too  great  for  me  to 
bear." 

There  was  again  a  'pause.  Bartram  Avould  have 
given  much  to  have  been  able  to  call  some  one  to 
relieve  him  from  his  position.  But  he  did  not  dare  to 
make  a  second  attempt. 

Presently  the  Earl  sat  up  straight  in  his  chair  again, 
and  resting  his  two  hands  on  the  arms  of  it,  said  in  a 
firmer  voice: — 

"You  were  summoned,  you  say,  to — —that house?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,  I  was  summoned  thither,  for  the 
purpose  I  told  your  lordship." 

"By  whom  were  you  summoned?"  asked  the  Earl, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Bartram's  face. 

"By  the  son  of  old  Garstang;  the  brother  of  the 
man  who " 

"Who  was  hanged,"  said  the  Earl,  savagely,  sup- 
plying the  words  which  the  Doctor  had  hesitated  to 
utter.  "The  brother  of  the  felon  who  was  hanged 
came  to  you,  you  say,  and  told  you ?" 

"He  told  me  that  the  Lady  Juliette  was  at  the 
Grange  and  very  ill.  He  said  no  word — most  impro- 
perly and  unpardonably— as  to  the  nature  of  her  ill- 
ness. I  hesitated  much  in  doubt  as  to  what  your  lord- 
ship's wishes  might  be  under  such  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances; but — " 

"You  went  thither,  and  found "  said   the  Earl, 

waving  away  M'ith  an  imjiatient  movement  of  his  hand 
the  Doctor's  explanations  of  his  own  conduct  in  the 
matter. 
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"1  found  till'  l.july  Juliette  iu  bed;  and  perceived 
at  once  that — that — that " 

"Speak  plainly,  sir,  and  shortly,  if  ynu  please," 
saitl    the    Karl,    witli    a    firm    voice,    but    Avith    quiver- 

ing  lip. 

"1  perceived,  my  lord,  that  the  Lady  Juliette  was 
in  labour. — But,  oh,  my  lord!  my  lord!"  cried  the  old 
man,  as  if  anxious  to  bring  the  dreadful  duty  that  had 
been  imposed  upon  him  to  a  close,    "my  lord,  there  is 

yet  worse  behind " 

■There  is  not,  man-,  there  is  not  worse  behind-, 
there  cannot  be!  Now  I  defy  you!  What  next  have 
you  to  toll  me?" 

"The  unhapj)y  lady  did  not  survive  her  confine- 
ment, my  lord.  She  expired  at  an  early  hour  this 
morning,"  replied  liartram,  with  desperate  concision. 

"Better  so,    sir, — liettor  so!     It  is  7iot  worse;    it  is 

better,"  said  the  Earl,  fiercely;  "and — for  the  rest ? 

Why  don't  you  tell  me  the  sequel  of  your  tale,  man?" 
he  said,  with  nervous  irritation. 

"As  I  have  said,  my  lord,  the  unhappy  lady  sunk, 
and " 

"I'.ut  tlio  upshot,  man!  the  child!  "Was  a  child 
born?  Does  it  live?  Is  there  living  print  of  the 
amours  (tf  the  convicted  felon,  who  was  hanged  iu 
Silchcster  (laol,  with  Juliette,  last  descendant  in  the 
right  line  of  the  Earls  of  Linacre?"  said  the  unhap]»y 
man,  thrusting  thus  to  the  hilt  into  his  own  bosom  the 
(laggcr  that  was  piercing  him. 

"•My  lord,  a  female  child  was  born,  healthy,  and 
likr-ly  to  live.  Beyond  that  fact,  I  have  no  informa- 
tion. I  heard  no  word  said  respecting  the  father  of 
the  child." 
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"Why,    who  else !     Fool! — idiot  that  I  was  to 

sufter  that  wrctcli  to  come  near  cither  of  my  cliiklrcn! 
And   he   has   destroyed   tliem  both — both — both, — and 

mc." 

And  again  tlie  old  man's  head  fell  on  his  breast, 
and  he  remained  awhile  silent.  Then  rousing  himself, 
he  said, 

"I  presume  that's  all  you  have  to  tell,  Bartram.  1 
need  not  detain  you  longer." 

"I  venture  to  hope,  my  lord, "  began  the  apcHlie- 

cary,    in  a  deprecatory  tone;    but   the  peer  interrupted 
him  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"You  have  done  what  it  was  your  duty  to  do, 
Bartram!  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  you — that 
you  failed  to  save — your  patient's  life,  perhaps.  I  find 
no  fault  with  that.  It  is  better,  sir,  as  it  is.  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  coming  to  me  this  morning.  May  I 
ask  you  to  send  my  man  to  me,  as  you  go  out?" 

And  so  Dr.  Bartram  escaped  from  what  he  assured 
all  Billmouth  was  the  worst  half-hour  it  had  ever  been 
his  lot  to  pass. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Notice  to  Quit. 

From  that  hour  forth  the  Earl  of  Linacre  was  an 
entirely  chanjred  man.  He  shut  himself  up,  and  ab- 
solutely refused  to  see  anybody.  Old  Abel  Atkins 
told  even  the  servants  that  they  would  do  well  to  avoid, 
as  {iiT  as  might  be,  meeting  their  master  about  the 
house.  And  it  was  not  difficult  to  do  so,  for,  during 
many  weeks,  he  never  moved,  save  from  his  bedroom 
to  his  study,  and  from  his  study  to  his  bedroom.  Then 
he  began  to  ramble  out  into  the  park  a  little;  and 
orders  were  given  that  the  gates  were  to  be  ke])t 
closed,  and  that  nobody  was  to  be  allowed  to  traverse 
the  park. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  subsequent  to  that  on 
which  the  conversation,  given  in  the  last  chapter,  had 
passed  between  the  Earl  and  Dr.  Bartram,  Mr.  Barnwell, 
the  steward,  had  been  sent  for;  and  had  received  from 
his  master,  who  kept  his  eyes  studiously  averted  from 
him  while  speaking  to  him,  the  order  to  "cause  the 
body  of  her,  who  was  my  daughter,  to  be  buried  in 
the  church-yard;  and  to  take  order  that  no  gravestone 
or  memorial  of  any  kind  was  erected  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  body  might  be  laid." 

Mr.  Barnwell  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  merely 
bowing  lowly  in  reply  to  the  commands  he  had  re- 
ceived, when  he  was  recalled. 

"Stay,  Baniwell.  There  is  one  thing  more  which 
it  is  necessary  should  be  said.     It  cannot  be  that  those 
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people  wliuuld  continue  to  liuld  tlie  Bisliopscvoft  farm. 
I  abstained  from  removing  them  from  it,  wlien — when 
I,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  done  so,  because  I  was  un- 
A\illing  to  act  in  such  a  matter  from  motives  of  resent- 
ment. But — now!  ...  It  would  not  be  decent  that 
Ihey  shoixld  remain  as  tenants  on  the  estate.  What 
are  the  terms  of  their  tenancy?" 

"They  hold  simply  from  year  to  year,  my  lord. 
They  have  been  there  time  out  of  mind;  and  no  such 
a  thing  as  a  lease  was  ever  thought  of,  as  far  as  I 
know.  They  can  be  removed  by  six  months'  notice  at 
any  time." 

"Very  good;  then  let  the  notice  be  served!"  said 
the  Earl,  with  a  bow  of  his  head  which  was  intended 
to  dismiss  the  steward. 

"And  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  though  they  have  been 
on  tlie  land  from  father  to  son  for  such  a  time,  there's 
not  a  man  in  the  country  butll  say  that " 

"That  is  enough,  Barnwell!  You  may  tell  me 
when  they  are  off  the  land." 

And  Mr.  Barnwell,  who  had  reasons  of  his  own  for 
being  well  pleased  to  have  the  letting  of  the  Bishops- 
croft  farm,  let  alone  the  getting  rid  of  people,  whose 
removal  would  be  rejoiced  in  by  all  the  country-^ide, 
retired  well  pleased  Avith  his  instructions. 

And  this  was  the  last  occasion,  for  several  years  at 
least,  on  which  the  Earl  was  heard  to  speak  of,  or 
allude  in  any  way,  either  to  the  family  at  the  Grange 
or  to  the  childi-en,  the  miserable  story  of  whose  deaths 
was  connected  with  them. 

One  letter  went  out  from  the  park  addressed  to 
Messrs.  Wentworth  and  Jennings,  the  Earl's  solicitors-, 
and   one   was   received   by   the  Earl   from  those   gen- 
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tkMiieu.  Anuthcr  which  came  a  week  <->r  two  later 
from  Mr.  Benthain  Linacre  was  uot  so  fortunate; 
haviup:  been  returned  by  the  Earl  unojiened.  And 
with  that  all  couiniunication  between  the  broken-down 
old  man  and  the  outer  world  t-eased.  lie  jiositively 
refused  to  see  any  one-,  and  never  went  beyond  his 
own  park  gates. 

Peojjle  said  that  the  terrible  l)low  that  had  fallen 
on  him  would  surely  kill  him;  and  that  they  should  be 
having  Mr.  Bentham  Linacre  down  among  them  before 
a  year  was  out.  But  grief  seems  rarely  to  kill  those 
who  would  welcome  death.  The  year  rolled  round; 
}»ut  the  Earl  did  not  die;  nor  did  Mr.  Bentham  Linacre 
make  his  appearance.  And  other  years  went  by,  and 
the  old  Earl  still  lived  on.  And  the  Billmouth  people 
ceased  to  busy  themselves  with  continually  speculating 
on  him  and  his  sorrows.  Other  to]>ies  of  local  interest 
supervened;  and  the  events  which  have  been  related, 
as  well  as  the  actors  in  them,  were,  if  not  altogether 
forgotten,  pushed  back  in  people's  minds  from  that 
foremost  place  which  they  had  for  some  mouths 
occupied  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  subject, 
and  reserved  for  occasional  reminiscence  among  the 
gossips  of  the  place. 

The  sert'ants  at  the  Park,  whenever  they  were 
asked  respecting  the  Earl,  declared  that  it  was  a 
wonder  that  he  lived  on,  as  he  did;  but  that  they 
could  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  live  a  dozen 
more  years  as  well  as  he  lived  the  last  year.  For 
since  the  great  and  sudden  change  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  day  had  made  in  him,  he  did  uot  seem  to  be 
the  least  changed  in  any  respect.  He  was  bent  double, 
they  said;   and  had  grown  to  be  negligent  of  his  per- 
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son.  Among  other  things  he  had  never  shaved  since 
that  day;  but  wore  a  long  flowing  white  beard.  No 
approach  to  a  smile  had  ever  been  seen  on  his  features; 
and  he  spoke  as  few  words  as  jjossible  to  anybody, — ■ 
rarely  any  to  man  or  woman,  save  to  old  Atkins.  But 
he  eat  fairly  well,  and  with  the  utmost  regularity, — 
as  indeed  his  whole  life  was  conducted  with  the  most 
automaton-like  and  invariable  sameness.  How  any 
human  being  could  live  such  a  life,  the  gossips  of  the 
servants'  hall  could  not  for  their  parts  imagine.  But 
it  was  certain  that  his  lordship  did  not  appear  any 
worse  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  he  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  it. 

At  Garstang  Grange  there  was  change.  But  it  was 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  change  at  the  Park. 

Mr.  Barnwell  had  lost  no  time  in  executing  the 
commission  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  On  the 
following  morning,  about  the  time  when  he  knew  that 
Wilfred  Garstang  would  have  returned  to  the  house 
for  dinner,  the  steward  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
Grange,  and  desired  to  speak  with  Mr.  Garstang. 
Wilfred,  who  had  seen  him  from  the  window  of  the 
stone  kitchen,  and  who  had  very  little  doubt  about  the 
nature  of  his  errand,  Avent  out  immediately,  and  was 
at  the  door  almost  as  soon  as  old  Ealph,  who  had  gone 
to  answer  the  visitor's  knock. 

"You  were  asking  for  my  father,  Mr.  Barnwell," 
he  said,  Avith  a  grave  inclination  of  his  head.  "My 
father  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  not  in  a  condition  to  attend 
to  biTsiness.  But  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
step  into  this  room  Avith  me," — showing  him,  as  he 
spoke,  into  the  same  room  into  Avhich  he  had  taken 
his   sister-in-laAv   on   that   terrible   night, — "I  shall  be 
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hajtjiy  to  liear  anything  you  may  wish  to  say  to  my 
lather,  aud  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  duly- 
attended  to." 

"That  will  do  perfectly  well,  Mr.  Garstaug.  My 
business  is  soon  said.  And  I  don't  know  that  being 
long  about  it  will  render  it  any  the  pleasanter.  The 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  the  Earl  intends  to  let 
the  Bishopscroft  farm  to  another  party,  and  I  am  in- 
structed to  scr\e  your  father  Mitli  the  necessary  six 
months'  notice.  ' 

"Perfectly  correct,  Mr.  Barnwell.  The  Garstangs 
have  held  the  Bishopscroft  laud  as  tenants,  under  the 
Earls  of  Linacre,  for  three  centuries  aud  more;  and  it 
ro(|uires  six  months'  notice  to  turn  them  out  of  their 
holding,"  said  Wilfred,  without  betraying  the  smallest 
sign  of  any  emotion. 

"Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Garstang,  as  to  the  three 
centuries,  why  that's  neither  here  nor  tliere.  You  are 
yearly  tenants  all  the  same  if  you  had  held  the  farm 
since  Adam;  and  six  months'  notice  is  what  the  law 
re([uires.  You  will  accept  the  service  on  behalf  of  your 
father?"  said  Barnwell. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Barnwell.  I  have  already  said  that 
it  is  all  perfectly  correct.  We  have  no  lease,  and  it  is 
our  own  ftiult  if  we  have  embarked  capital  on  the 
faith  of  a  peer's  honour,"  returned  Wilfred,  still  speak- 
ing with  perfect  calmness,  and  even  with  an  entire 
absence  of  any  feeling  of  any  sort. 

"As  for  that,  Mr.  Garstang,  it  is  no  part  of  my 
business  to  speak  on  any  such  subject.  The  Earl  is 
well  kno-i^Ti  enough  in  the  county, — ay,  and  beyond 
that, — as  a  fjiir  and  liberal  landlord;  and  I  don't  think 
that   you   will   find  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  persuade 
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anybody  the  contrary.  Why  you  dotit  suppose,  after 
all  that  has  coine  and  gone  between  your  family  and 
the  Earl,  that  you  was  a  going  to  remain  tenants  on 
his  land; — not  if  so  be  as  you  had  held  the  farm 
before  the  Hood!  I  should  think  not!  And  I  am  bold 
to  say,  you  will  not  find  a  man  in  North  Sillshire  who 
will  think  otherwise!"  remarked  Mr.  Barnwell  in  a 
tone  that  was  evidently  intended  to  be  offensive. 

"As  for  that,  Mr.  Barnwell,  it  is  no  part  of  your 
l)usiness  to  speak  on  any  such  subject,"  replied  Wilfred, 
repeating  the  steward's  own  words  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  look  in  his  eyes  that  made  Mr.  Barnwell  feel  very 
uncomfortable,  recalling  to  his  mind,  as  that  look  did, 
the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  house  of  a  parcel  of  mad 
people.  "Do  your  master's  bidding,  sir,  without  daring 
to  make  any  further  observations.  Serve  your  notice, 
and  begone!"  added  Wilfred,  pointing  to  the  door,  and 
scowling  menacingly. 

"All  right,  Mr.  Garstang;  all  right,  sir!"  said  the 
steward,  evidently  cowed,  but  venturing  to  look 
viciously  at  Wilfred,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  fairly  be- 
tween him  and  the  door  of  the  room.  "But  this  is  not 
out  of  my  business  to  say,  anyway;"  he  added,  as  he 
stood  on  the  threshold  holding  the  door  open  in  his 
hand:  "you  want  the  law  and  nothing  but  the  la-\v; 
and,  mark  my  words,  you  shall  have  it!  If  so  be 
there's  a  stick,  or  a  straw,  or  the  value  of  a  barrow  of 
manure  less  on  the  land  than  there  should  be,  when 
you  give  it  up; — don't  you  expect  no  mercy!" 

"Mercy!  from  the  Earl  of  Linacre?  I,  Wilfred 
Garstang,  expect  mercy  from  the  Earl  of  Linacre?  No, 
I  certainly  shall  not  expect  that,"  said  Wilfred  wdth  a 
bitter  sneer. 
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'"This  liere  in.ittor  v>\\\  liave  to  be  settled  between 
yoii  ami  me,  Mr.  Wilfred  (iarstaiifr-  'I'lie  Karl  don't 
meddle  witli  such  tliin-rs,  as  I  should  have  thought  you 
mig^ht  have  kudwii.  And  when  the  settling  day  comes, 
you  may  wish,  sir,  maybe,  that  you  had  known  how 
to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head  in  s])eaking  to  one 
as  could  buy  you  and  all  of  your  name  out  of  house 
and  name  any  day  of  the  Aveek.  I  wish  you  a  good 
morning,  sir.  The  law,  and  nothing  but  the  Ln\  ?  All 
right,  sir!" 

And  so  saying,  Mr.  Barnwell  sliut  the  room-door 
behind  him,  let  himself  out  at  the  front-door,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  down  the  steep  path  to  the  town, 
vowing  to  himself,  that  if  the  sharpest  practice  could 
avail  to  catch  the  (jlarstangs  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
matter  of  giving  up  possession  of  the  farm,  he  would 
be  revenged  for  the  mortitication  he  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  a  "proiul  beggar,  who  before  that  day  twelve- 
month came  r(jund  would  have  much  ado  to  lind  a 
crust  of  bread  to  put  in  his  mouth.'' 

Wilfred  remained  standing,  as  he  had  stood  during 
liis  interview  with  the  steward,  till  he  heard  the  front- 
door close  with  a  bang  behind  the  angry  man.  Then 
he  sat  down  heavily  on  the  little  sofa,  on  which  he  had 
j)laced  his  sister-in-law  on  her  arrival  at  the  Grange, 
and  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  his  head  upon 
his  hands.  Barnwell  liad  hardly  exaggerated  the  matter, 
when  he  said  exultingly  to  himself  that  before  the 
twelvemonth  was  out,  these  flarstangs  would  have 
iiiiich  ado  to  find  bread.  The  sentence  of  ex])ulsion 
from  the  Bisho])scroft  farm  w^as  simply  a  sentence  of 
ruin,  and  if  not  of  .starvation,  of  a  degree  of  ])overty 
that  was  almost  next  akiu  to  it.      The  tidings  of  the 
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sentence  tliat  liad  gone  out  against  liini  brought  witli 
it,  however,  no  sliock  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Barnwell's 
visit.  For  Wilfred  had  fully  expected  it.  He  had  ex- 
I)ected  it  after  the  death  of  his  brother.  And  since  the 
death,  under  such  circumstances,  of  tl;e  Lady  Juliette 
under  his  father's  roof,  he  had  felt  that  it  could  not  be 
that  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant  should  con- 
tinue to  exist  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Linacre. 

In  all  ])robability,  as  it  seemed  to  Wilfred,  these 
matters  might  be  entirely  different,  if  he  were  to  make 
known  to  the  Earl  and  to  the  world  tlie  fact  of  the  marriage 
between  the  Lady  Juliette  and  his  brother.  Doubtless 
such  a  marriage  would  have  been,  would  still  be,  very 
grievously  off'ensive  to  the  Earl.  Doubtless  his  anger,  and 
his  grief,  at  hearing  of  such  a  thing,  would  have  been 
terrible; — ivouldhave  been  before  he  had  leanied  how  much 
woi'se  things  might  possibly  happen  to  him,  and  to  his 
ancient  race.  Now  such  tidings  would  come  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  most  welcome,  of  an  immense,  relief.  What 
price  would  he  not  gladly  pay  for  the  wiping  out  of  the  • 
hideous  blot,  which  not  only  ended  the  proud  roll  of 
his  ancestry,  which  he  so  lovingly  Avorshipped,  but 
ended  it  in  disgrace  and  shame  unspeakable.  Yes! 
There  was  little  doubt  that  the  Bishopscroft  farm  miglit 
be  held, — ay,  held  in  fee  simple;  if  that  was  to  be  the 
price  of  the  information  which  should  wipe  away  the 
disgrace  beneath  which  the  Earl  was  writhing  in  a 
lifelong  agony. 

^*But  would  Wilfred  Garstang  buy  that,  or  aught 
else  the  Earl  could  give,  at  such  a  price?  The  price 
was  in  his  hand.  Would  he  pay  it?  No,  not  if  he  and 
his  were  eating  their  last  crust!  No,  not  though  such 
means  were  the  only  resource  between  them  and  death 
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by  fiiiiiino.  Xo,  that  |irnucl  old  man,  who  had  lielped  to 
limit  to  death  his  innocent  brother,  for  the  nnliapjiy 
chance  into  which  his  own  son  had  led  him, — who  had 
gloated  over  his  condemnation,  and  over  the  never-to- 
he-hcaled  ap:ony  of  his  family;  tl)at  j)roud  and  evil 
man  should  pay  his  penalty.  lie  should  sutler  as  he 
had  caused  others  to  suffer;  —  should  live  each  dav  that 
remained  to  him  in  misery,  and  die,  when  death  came, 
broken-hearted. 

And  then  as  Wilfred  Garstang  sat  there,  with  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  in  his  hands,  while  his  dark  eyes 
gleamed  out,  as  if  tlicy  had  the  object  of  his  vengeance 
there  in  the  flesh  before  him;  as  he  fed  his  hatred  with 
the  tliought  that  the  Earl's  misery  was  truly  the  pay- 
ment of  his,  Wilfred  Garstang's,  wrongs,  —  that  it  was 
his  hand  that  inflicted  it,  as  it  was  in  his  power  to 
cause  it  to  cease;  —  as  these  thoughts  passed  through 
his  mind,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  yet  further  satis- 
faction was  needed  to  make  the  banquet  of  his  venge- 
ance complete.  The  Earl  was  suffering  bitter  misery; 
but  there  was  something  wanting  to  the  true  moral  of 
the  retribution  if  he  were  never  to  know,  —  if  he  were 
to  die  without  knoAving  that  this  misery  had  been  pur- 
posely inflicted  on  him  in  piinishment  for  the  wrong 
done  to  George  Garstang,  and  that  it  had  been  inflicted 
Vty  the  hand  of  him,  the  law-murdered  man's  brother. 

If  he  were  to  tell  tlie  Earl  that  ho  held  in  his  hands 
the  perfect  proof  that  his  dauglitor  had  been  duly  and 
regularly  married,  and  that  the  child  she  had  left  be- 
hind her  was  the  legitimate  descendant  of  all  the  line 
of  Linacre, — ^thc  Earl  would  entreat! — -that  would  be 
very  sweet.  Would  there  be  any  chance  that  entreaty, 
tears — an  old  man's  tears — and  importunity  might  pre- 
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vail,  and  coiuj^ucr  liini,  Wilfred,  to  the  over-pcrsuadinji; 
of  him  to  give  itp  the  desired  proofs?  Wilfred  smiled 
grimly  to  himself  as  the  idea  presented  itself  to  him. 
But  of  course  the  Earl  would  threaten  also.  Might 
there  not  be  legal  means  to  compel  him  to  produce  the 
])roof.  None  that  he  could  not  baffle.  He  had  but  to 
hide  the  coffer  containing  the  important  papers  suffi- 
ciently well.  But  still  there  might  be  other  means,  he 
thimght,  of  discovering  the  truth.  Jack  Brackcnbury 
was  no  longer  alive.  And,  as  far  as  Wilfred  knew,  no 
human  being  lived  who  was  aware  of  the  fact  of  the 
marriage  save  himself.  Yet  he  was  not  sure  that,  if 
the  Earl  knew  the  truth,  there  might  not  be  some  pos- 
sibility of  getting  at  satisfactory  proof  of  it  in  some 
Avay.  But  besides,  and  more  than  all  this,  there  was 
the  consideration  that  one  element  of  agony  and  shame 
would  be  removed  from  the  Earl's  punishment,  if  he 
were  made  aware  that  his  daughter  had  not  been  guilty 
as  he  now  supposed  her  to  have  been.  True,  infinite 
sorrow  and  distress  would  still  remain.  But  Wilfred 
felt  that  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  any  one  of  the 
various  pangs  that  were  to  make  up  the  feast  of  his 
vengeance. 

No!  he  could  not  let  the  Earl  know  now^  that  his 
daughter  had  not  in  truth  been  the  thing  he  thought 
lier.  He  could  not  make  the  old  man  aware  that  it 
was  his,  Wilfred  Garstang's,  hand  that  had  hurled  the 
thunderbolt  that  had  blasted  him;  and  that  he,  Wilfred 
Garstang,  his  enemy,  had  the  power  to  withdraw  the 
sorrow, — the  power,  but  not  the  will,  because  of  the 
Earl's  conduct  at  the  time  of  George  (Jarstang's  death. 

No,  he  could  not  have  the  great  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing himself  to  the  Earl  as  his  executioner,  —  yet. 

The  Unrsbmgs.   II.  o 
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N(tt  yet.  lUu  whou  all  the  days  that  remained  to  him 
should  liavc  been  passed  in  hopeless  misery,  and  the 
agony  of  high  pride  disgraced, — vhen  the  escape  of 
the  old  man  from  his  wretchedness  should  be  so  near 
at  hand  that  no  comfort  to  future  hoin-s  should  be  de- 
rived by  him  from  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  no 
possibility  of  forced  discovery  from  any  means  he  could 
adopt,  —  theti  he  should  know  whose  hand  had  smitten 
him — in  that  hour  surely  it  would  be  an  extra  pang  to 
the  sufierer,  as  it  would  be  an  exquisite  pleasure  to 
liim,  the  executioner,  to  say  to  the  dying  man,  "/have 
judged  you  to  live  a  wretched  life  and  die  a  miserable 
death,  in  retribution  for  your  joy  over  George  Gar- 
stang's  tate.  By  wronging  our  name,  you  have  blasted 
your  own!  I  have  awarded  you  this  anguish;  and  I 
now  sentence  you  furllicr  to  die  witli  tlie  knowledge 
that  your  own  race  will  die  with  you,  disgraced,  because 
you  did  wrong  to  mc  and  mine?" 

"Wilfred  Garstang  was  none  the  less  determined,  as 
he  gloated  over  these  thoughts  and  images,  to  keep  the 
promises  made  to  his  brother,  and  to  his  sister-in-law, 
as  to  ultimately  righting  their  cliild,  his  niece;  but 
never,  never  should  tlie  Earl  know  any  such  purpose. 
He  should  die  in  the  thought  that  his  sin  against  tlie 
Cjarstangs  had  finally  condemned  his  race  to  ex- 
tinction. 

And  the  current  of  the  unhap])y  man's  gloomy 
tlionghts  turned  to  the  more  immediate  future  of  him- 
self and  his  ftimily.  How  were  four, — nay  five  persons 
to  live  off  the  itniduco  of  the  Garstang  lands,  small, 
sterile  and  unkindly  as  they  were.  Five  j)ersons,  for 
tliere  was  now  his  brother's  child  in  addition  to  his 
father   and   mother,   his   sister  and   himself     His  first 
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thoiijilit  wfts  tliat  it  would  be  better  to  say  nothing  for 
the  present,  either  to  liis  father  or  his  mother,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bishopscroft  farm.  There  were  six  montlis 
yet  to  run;  and  who  could  say  whether  Avithin  that 
time  his  father,  or  his  mother,  or  not  impossibly  both 
of  them,  might  be  removed  from  the  evil  to  come!  He 
felt  well  assured  that  his  father  could  not  live  long. 
Surely  it  would  be  well  to  spare  him  the  bitterness  of 
this  last  blow,  if  so  it  might  be. 

But  to  Patience  it  would  be  necessary  to  tell  the 
truth;  necessary,  and  desirable  on  many  accounts. 
Wilfred  was  not  afraid  of  the  effect  that  this  news 
might  liaA'e  on  his  sister.  There  was  a  stern  and  self- 
relying, — or  as  Patience  herself  would  have  said  not 
without  tritth,  a  God-relying — energy  of  endurance 
about  her,  which  made  evils  of  the  kind  now  to  be  met 
and  struggled  with  not  the  sort  of  evils  that  Iwere  most 
trying  to  her.  Wilfred  wished  also  for  her  counsel  on 
the  sul)ject  of  sundry  doubts  respecting  matters  on 
AV'hicb  be  deemed  her  judgment  to  be  good.  If  it  were 
in  anywise  possible  to  live  off  the  lands  of  Garstang, 
it  could  only  be  achieved  by  the  active  and  helpful  co- 
operation of  Patience.  He  determined  that  that  night, 
when  his  parents  should  have  gone  to  their  beds,  he 
would  call  his  sister  to  counsel.  And  having  thus  de- 
termined, he  went  out  to  return  to  his  labour,  gloomy 
and  sad-looking  as  ever,  but  not  more  gloomy  and  sad- 
looking  than  was  his  wont. 


3* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Brother  and  Sister. 

That  evening,  when  the  niehmcholy  supper  at  the 
Grange  had  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  Patience  was 
al)out  to  follow  her  father  and  mother  from  the  room, 
"Wilfred  said — they  were  nearly  the  first  words  he  had 
spoken  since  they  had  sat  down  to  supper — 

"Don't  go  just  yet.  Patience.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.  If  you  have  no  special  call  upon  your  time  just 
now,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  half  an  hour.'' 

"I  have  a  special  call,  Wilfred.  Do  you  not  know 
that  I  have?  Do  you  not  know  that  at  this  hour 
every  evening  I  always  seek  the  Lord?"  said  Patience, 
with  her  usual  diy  rigidity. 

''Before  you  go  to  your  bed.  Patience,  I  know. 
But  what  1  have  to  say  to  you  to-night  is  matter 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  hear;  and  it  will  furnish  you 
with  further  matter  to  lay  before  the  Lord!"  said 
^Vilfred,  using  a  phrase  which  was  culled  from  the 
language  of  Patience,  rather  than  from  his  own  habitual 
tongue,  and  speaking  not  without  a  certain  flavour  of 
satire  in  his  tone,  which  was  not,  however,  sufficiently 
marked  to  afford  his  sister  a  justification  for  resent- 
ing it. 

"I  am  ready,  brother.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  you 
should  pin-pose  to  seek  with  me  the  pastime  of  idle 
talk,"  returned  Patience,  reseating  herself  in  the  chair 
from  which  she  had  risen. 

"After  dinner  to-day,   before  I  had  left  the  house, 
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while  you  were  n])stairs,  Mr.  Barnwell  the  steward 
came  here,  asking  for  my  father.  I  requested  him  to 
sjieak  his  business  to  me." 

"Ay?  I  can  guess,  I  doubt  not,  what  the  nature 
of  his  errand  was.  I  have  been  expecting  sucli  a  visit 
for  some  time  past.  He  came  to  give  you  notice  that 
we  must  (juit  the  Bishopscroft  farm,"  said  Patience, 
with  hard  calmness. 

"That  was  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  sister.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  either  was  surprised  by  it.  I  had 
imagined  that  it  was  hardly  likely  tluit,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  we  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  the 
Earl's  tenants.  I  can  almost  say  that  I  could  hardly 
wish  to  do  so,"  said  Wilfred,  calmly. 

"Would  that  no  Earl,  or  Earl's  sons  or  daughters, 
had  ever  been  heard  of  among  us.  Saving  always 
that  also  was  God's  will,"  said  Patience,  with  a  deej) 
sigh  and  with  upturned  eyes.  "When  must  we  quit 
the  occupation  of  the  land,  brother?" 

"We  have  six  months  before  us.  It  is  not  jier- 
mitted  to  the  landlord  to  resume  his  land  without  a  six 
months'  notice  to  that  effect,"  replied  Wilfred. 

"Six  months!"  said  Patience,  thoughtfully.  "Is 
that  enough,  brother,  to  give  time  for  taking  from  the 
land  that  which  is  our  own — for  gathering  in  of  that 
which  we  have  sown?" 

"For  the  gathering  what  we  have  sown  the  time 
is  sufficient.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  receive 
the  value  of  the  labour  and  money  that  has  been  ex- 
})ended  ])y  us  iq^on  the  land.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
hold  no  lease,  such  is  the  law,  and  were  the  law  to 
bear  harder  on  us  than  it  does,  you  may  be  very  sure 
that  the  utmost  severity  that  the  harshest  construction 
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of  it  could  be  made  to  justify,  and  the  most  malevolent 
spite  that  it  would  in  any  way  couutcnanee,  would  be 
the  measure  meted  out  to  us.  But  of  that  it  is  need- 
less to  speak,  it  is  all  duly  registered,"  said  Wilfred, 
as  an  evil  gleam  of  concentrated  hatred  shone  iu  his 
eyes. 

"Uf  a  surety  the  Lord  will  ret^uitc  it  unto  the  op- 
pressor," returned  Patience,  with  upturned  eyes  and  a 
bitter  look  about  the  mouth,  which  might  have  indicated 
to  an  observant  bystander  the  curiously  difterent  modes 
of  expression  in  which  passions,  substantially  the  same, 
manifest  themselves  iu  different  individuals. 

"In  six  months,  therefore,  from  the  present  time," 
resumed  Wilfred,  ''our  means  of  living  will  be  reduced 
to  that  which  can  be  obtained  from  our  own  laud. 
Are  you  at  all  aAvare,  Patience,  of  the  sort  of  living 
which  that  unaided  resource  will  furnish  to  us?" 

"1  know  well,  brother,  that  much  the  largest  por- 
tion of  our  means  have  come  from  the  profits  of  the 
Bishopscroft  farm.  I  know  that  we  could  only  live 
from  our  own  land,  which  is  poor,  in  a  very  ditierent 
manner  from  that  in  which  we  have  lived  hitherto," 
said  Patience,  quite  calmly. 

"At  least  two-thirds  of  our  livelihood  came  from 
Bishopscroft.  We  shall  be  miserably  poor,  my  sister. 
But  still  it  is  something  to  live  on  our  own  land,  and 
to  be  beholden  t<j  no  man  for  anything,"  said  Wilfred, 
looking  searchingly  into  his  sister's  eyes. 

"Truly  is  it  a  good  thing  to  depend  on  none  save 
the  Lord,"  said  Patience;  "and  for  my  own  sake, 
brother,  I  fear  not.  That  which  is  needful  for  us  will 
be  given  unto  us.     That  which  is  not  needful  we  cau 
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live  witlioiit,"  said  Patience,  in  licr  liard,  tlry,  un- 
em^jliasized  tones. 

"It  is  bravely  said,  my  sister.  But  for  our  father 
and  motlier — it  is  diflicult  for  them  to  cliange  their 
habits  at  their  time  of  life." 

"We  must  strive  tliat  to  them  the  change  shall  be 
as  little  as  possible.  But  tlie  blow  to  the  sj)irit  will 
doubtless  be  a  heavy  one — especially  to  my  father," 
rejoined  Patience. 

"Therefore  it  has  seemed  best  to  me  to  determine 
that  nothing  shall  be  said  to  them  of  this  matter,  at 
least  for  the  next  six  months.  Who  knows  what  may 
ha2)peu  before  six  months  have  run  out?" 

"Ay,  truly  it  may  be,  that  the  Lord  in  his  mercy 
may  take  away  our  father  from  the  wrath  to  come," 
said  Patience,  gravely  bowing  her  head  in  acquiescence 
with  her  brother's  decision. 

"It  is  not  improbable,"  said  Wilfred;  "and  those 
who  love  him  best  would  most  pray  for  it.  And  now, 
sister,  I  need  not  detain  you  longer.  To  you  it  was 
fitting  that  this  news  should  be  told  at  once;  and 
I  am  truly  glad  that  we  are  of  one  mind  respect- 
ing  it. 

And  so  the  brotlier  and  sister  separated  for  the 
night.  But  on  the  following  evening,  at  the  same 
hour.  Patience,  of  her  own  accord,  returned  to  the 
subject  as  soon  as  the  retirement  of  the  old  people  left 
her  and  her  brother  alone  together. 

"When  I  came  to  lay  before  the  Lord,  brother,  the 
matter  on  which  we  were  speaking  yesterday  evening," 
began  Patience,  "it  was  borne  in  upon  my  mind  that 
the  same  labour,  and  the  same  skill,  and  the  same 
capital,   which  brought  profit  when   expended   on   the 
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Bislidpsfrot't  lann,  woulti  0(jually  biiu-,'  its  clue  leluru 
when  expeudeil  ou  other  himl.  Why  sliouhl  we  not 
become  the  tenants  of  some  other  farm,  even  il"  it  were 
a  less  desirable  oiie?" 

It  was  AVilf rod's  haliit  never  jmrposely  or  need- 
lessly to  ofi'eiwl  Patience  in  the  matter  of  her  relii^ious 
feelings  and  practices,  however  little  sympathy  he 
nii^'-ht  feel  with  her  on  such  subjects.  But  he  could 
not  forbear  from  a  g-rim  smile  at  the  exceeding:  jiractical- 
ness  of  the  result  of  his  sister's  religious  meditations, 
or  abstain  from  a  tone  of  bitter  irony  in  his  reply. 

"Truly  the  suggestion  of  the  Spirit  would  not  have 
been  a  bad  one,  sister,"  he  said,  "if  it  had  only  been 
practicable.  But  I  must  say  that  I  wonder  it  was  not 
borne  in  upon  your  mind,  that  there  is  not  an  OAvner 
of  an  acre  in  North  Sillshirc  Avho  would  let  it  to  a 
Garstang.  And,  unless  such  a  farm  could  be  found  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  would  not  avail  us, 
for  it  must  be  farmed  in  conjunction  with  our  own 
land.  Doubtless,  Garstang  Grange  and  the  lands  that 
remain  to  it  might  be  sold  for  a  sum  Avhich,  without 
any  labour  at  all,  would  bring  in  more  than  can  be 
wrung  from  the  soil, — for  more  than  one  of  the  large 
landowners  around  W(juld  be  glad  to  have  it,  and  to 
finish  the  work  of  thrusting  out  from  the  face  ctf  the 
soil  an  older  family  than  their  own.  And  if  (iarstang 
were  sold,  we  might  find  a  farm  in  some  part  of  Eng- 
land,— perhaps.  But  I  presume  that  you  would  not 
wish  that  such  a  step  should  be  taken?" 

"Nay,  not  that.  I  would  not  that  at  any  cost  of 
poverty,  brother.  Let  Garstang  be  Garstang  of  Gar- 
stang to  the  end,"  said  Patience,  with  a  look  of  more 
\\orldly  emotion  in  her  face  than  was  usual  with  her. 
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"Ay,  there  spoke  one  of  the  old  Wootl!  80  say  I, 
sister.  Let  Garstang  be  Garstang  of  Garstaiig  to  the 
end,  be  that  end  what  it  may!  But  in  that  case,  as 
I  said,  any  farm  to  be  taken  by  us  must  be  found 
here.  And  surely  you  can  tell  Avhat  sort  of  answer  I 
should  get  to  any  application  for  land  in  North  Sill- 
shire.  No,  put  that  dream  out  of  your  head  once  and 
for  all,"  said  Wilfred,  with  lips  wreathed  into  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  bitterness. 

"So  be  it,  Wilfred.  The  old  fields,  on  which  so 
many  generations  of  our  race  have  been  born  and 
(lied,  will  give  us  a  crust  still.  But  there  is  still  one 
other  matter  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about. 
We  spoke  of  our  parents  last  night,  but  Ave  said  no- 
tliing  of  another, — a  source  of  expense  which  will  )je- 
come  considerably  greater  before  it  can  become  less," 
said  Patience. 

"You  allude  to  our  niece,  Jenefy  Garstang,  the 
daughter  of  our  brother, — his  and  her  mother's  sole 
heiress,"  said  Wilfred,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  as  if 
he  was  rehearsing  these  qualifications  more  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  tlian  addressing  himself  to  his  hearer. 
"Well,  Patience,  I  had  not  forgotten  the  existence  of 
the  Lady  Jenefy  Garstang." 

Wilfred's  mother,  Jenefy  the  elder,  liad  been  desir- 
ous that  the  infant  should  be  clu-istened  by  some  other 
name — by  her  mother's — or  any  other  save  one  of 
those  that  had,  for  so  many  generations,  belonged  to 
tlieir  own  family,  and  been  associated  with  its  mis- 
fortunes. But  Wilfred  had  obstinately  insisted  on 
giving  the  child  the  old  Garstang  name. 

"What   do   you   mean   by    the   Lady  Jenefy  Gar- 
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stanj:^,  Lrotlicry  1  dn  not  iiuJorstaud  }<ni,"  said  Pa- 
tience, stiiriug  at  licr  brother. 

"That  and  no  other  is  tlie  proper  designation  of 
the  child, — or,  rather,  I  imagine,  I  shouhl  say,  will  be 
so  as  soon  as  the  Earl  shall  die,  if  he  have  no  male 
heir.  For  that  infant  will  inherit  not  onlv  the  M'hole 
])roperty  of  the  Linacres,  bnt  the  title  of  Baroness 
Linacre.  This  she  will  inherit  from  her  mother. 
From  her  fatlier  she  will  inherit  this  house  and  land, 
and  the  name  of  Garstaug." 

"Brother,"  cried  Patience,  looking  at  him  willi 
amazement  and  dismay  rather  than  any  other  ex- 
pression in  her  face,  "what  can  yon  mean?" 

"E.\actly  what  I  say,  Patience.  Is  not  that  infant 
the  legitimate  child  of  my  brother  and  of  his  wife  the 
Lady  Juliette  Linacre?" 

"But  is  not  a  cousin  of  the  Earl  the  heir  to  his 
estate  now  that  he  has  no  son  living." 

"Not  so;  it  seems  Lady  Juliette  Avas  his  heir;  her 
eliild  is  now  liis  heir  both  as  to  the  estates  and  as  to 
the  title;  that  is,  not  to  the  title  of  the  earldom,  but  to 
the  title  of  the  barony,  which  is  older  by  far  tlian  the 
earldom.  You  see  my  information  is  exact,  neither  the 
Pjarl  nor  his  cousin,  whose  name  is  Mr.  Bentham  Linacre, 
would  suppose  that  he  was  the  heir,  if  they  knew  that 
the  child  of  tlie  Lady  Juliette  was  born  in  wedlock. 
This,  as  you  know,  1  have  the  means  of  proving,  when 
the  time  shall  come  that  I  deem  the  fitting  time  for 
doing  so.  All  that  now  belongs  to  that  proud  Earl  will 
one  day  belong  to  the  child  of  our  brother.  It  is  a 
special  peculiarity,  it  seems,  in  the  Linacre  family,  that 
females  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  inherit  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  collateral  males." 
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"And  liow  did  you  come  to  know  all  this,  brother?" 
said  Patience,  still  nnder  the  influence  of  her  extreme 
astonishment.  "Did — did  he  know  of  these  strange 
facts?" 

"He! — our  brother?  No,  Patience.  He  had  not 
tlie  remotest  idea  that  he  could  ever  be  a  penny  the 
richer  in  conse(]^uence  of  his  marriage  with  the  Earl's 
daughter.  He  was  thinking  of  no  such  matter  as  that 
when  he  married,  poor  fellow.  Nor  had  she  any  idea 
of  the  ti-uth;  which  indeed,  as  long  as  Lord  Saltash 
lived,  was  a  very  unimpoitant  one.  You  ask  where 
1  learnt  all  this?  From  Mr.  Sligo  the  lawyer  at  Sil- 
chester." 

"You  did  not  tell  him  that  George  and  the  Lady 
Juliette  were  married?" 

"Tell  him!  no,  indeed,  that  would  have  spoiled  all. 
1  tell  no  living  soul  that  truth  till  the  fitting  time  shall 
come.  Neither,  Patience,  will  you  do  so;  knowing  well, 
as  you  do,  that  even  if  you  should  do  so,  such  an 
assertion  must  pass  for  idle  talk  till  I  see  lit  to  pro- 
duce the  proofs." 

"But  the  great  fortune  that  awaits  this  child,  brother, 
will  in  no  degree  make  the  immediate  expense  of  bring- 
ing her  up  and  educating  her  the  less  difficult  to  meet," 
said  Patience;  "rather,  indeed,  it  makes  it  more  onerous 
and  more  difficult,  since  you  will  probably  think  it 
needfid  that  the  child  should  be  in  some  degree  more 
expensively  educated  than  if  no  such  futipre  were  be- 
fore her." 

"I  do  not  see  that  any  teaching  can  be  needed  for 
her,  that  would  not  befit  the  heiress  of  the  Garstangs 
of  Garstang  Grange,"  said  Wilfred  Avith  a  dark  look. 
"I  should   in  any   case   wish   that   my  brother's    child 
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should  be  brouj^lit  up  as  befits  the  sole  remaining  scion 
of  our  house.  And  I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  necessary  exjjcuses  of  this  child 
may  be  best  met.  AVhen  the  Bishojiscroft  farm  is  given 
u[),  the  capital  which  was  necessary  to  stock  it  and  to 
wHirk  it  will  be  set  free.  The  farm  is,  as  it  always  has 
been,  well  stocked.  The  live  stock  ou  it  are  valuable. 
So  alsu  Avill  the  crojis  be,  and  tlio  jiroduce  in  the  rick- 
yard.  I  have  calcuhited  that  the  sum  to  be  received 
from  the  sale  of  these  things  cannot  amount  to  less 
than  two  thousand  pounds.  Now,  this  sum  put  out  lo 
interest  would  certainly  make  our  position  at  home  a 
much  better  one  than  it  will  be.  But  I  think  that  Ave 
shall  best  be  doing  our  duty,  Patience,  to  our  family 
and  to  him  wlio  lias  been  taken  from  us,  by  dedi- 
cating this  money  to  the  bringing-up  of  his  child.  It 
will  be  amply  sufficient,  but  not  too  much  for  the 
pui'pose." 

"It  is  a  very  Lirge  sum,  brother,"  said  Patience-, 
"and  though  I  would  grudge  nothing  that  should  go 
to  the  fitting  bringing-up  of  our  niece  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  a  Christian  life,  I  should  deem  it  not 
only  a  waste  of  substance,  but,  far  worse,  a  tempting 
of  the  Lord,  to  bestow  money  on  teaching  the  child 
any  of  the  tricks  of  heathenry  which  the  Avorld  calls 
accomplislnneuts." 

"It  will  be  time  to  talk  of  those  matters,  when  the 
chihl  shall  have  acquired  the  tricks  of  reading  and 
writing,"  said  TA'ilfred  gravely.  "I  will,  jdease  (Jod, 
do  my  duty  liy  my  brotlier  and  by  his  child  to  the  best 
of  my  lights  and  judgment.  And  I  mean  to  devote  the 
two  thousand  pounds,  which  I  hope  to  realize  from  the 
sale  of  the  Bishopscroft  stock,  to  her  education.  I  knoAv 
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well  cnoug'li,  Patience,"  ho  added  in  a  kinder  tone,  and 
with  a  kinder  look  in  liis  eyes,  "that  you  speak  from 
no  feeling  of  grudging  the  money  for  such  a  purjjose, 
even  thougli  our  lot  may  be  made  the  liarder  by  it. 
We  shall  be  very  poor,  my  sister,  and  that  has  never 
been  hitherto  among  the  sorrows  which  we  have  had 
to  endure." 

"It  would  have  been  lost  among  them.  It  is  as 
nothing  when  spoken  of  in  connection  with  them. 
Would  tlie  hand  of  the  Lord  be  less  heavy  on  us, 
brother,  if  our  table  were  daily  spread  with  the  feast  of 
Dives?  Would  the  lot  He  has  laid  on  us  to  bear  be 
made  heavier  by  a  featherweight,  if  our  fare  were  re- 
duced to  bread  and  water?"  said  Patience,  with  a 
look  of  stern  hard  endurance  in  her  pale  and  rigid 
features. 

"It  is  true,"  replied  Wilfred  shortly.  "We  under- 
stand each  other.  Patience.  Our  main  thought,  our 
main  duty  henceforward,  Avill  centre  in  this  child.  Is 
it  not  a  wonderful  thing,  so  wonderful  as  to — almost 
to — ^justify  the  notion,  that  the  doom  which  had  gone 
forth  against  our  liouse  has  been  at  length  satisfied — 
the  penalty  paid;  and  that  in  this  child  a  new  race  of 
Garstangs  may  be  founded,  on  whom  the  curse  shall 
not  rest?  Is  it  not,  I  say,  a  wonderful  thing  that  in 
this  house  there  should  be  born  an  heiress  to  all  the 
land  of  Liuacre:  that  in  her  the  land  will  return  to 
those  who,  if  old  stories  tell  true,  once  possessed  them, 
before  the  Norman  name  of  Linacre  had  ever  been  heard 
of  in  the  country?    Is  it  not  very  wonderful?" 

"The  hand  of  the  Lord  bringeth  mighty  things  to 
pass,"  said  Patience,  not  insensible  to  the  feeling  which 
had  been  manifested  in  the  last  words  of  her  brother. 
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"Of  course.  Patience,  it  will  lie  well  not  to  sjieak 
to  others  of  that  Avhich  we  have  deciiled  to  keep  the 
knowledfje  of  from  our  parents,''  said  Wilfred. 

"To  whom  should  I  speak  of  it,  brother!"  returned 
his  sister. 

"Not  that  it  will  not  be  known — probably  is  known 
already — to  all  the  country-side  that  the  Garstanp^s 
are  to  be  no  more  the  tenants  of  Bishopscroft!"  re- 
joined Wilfred. 

"It  matters  not!  It  will  not  be  spoken  of  in  this 
house,"  said  Patience. 

"And  all  the  world  is  for  us  within  these  walls. 
Goodnight,  sister!"  said  Wilfred,  turning  away  as  he 
spoke,  to  look  out  from  the  uncurtained  window  over 
the  starlit  sea. 

"Good-night,  brother!" 

And  thus  ended  a  conference  in  which  the  future 
mode  and  conditions  of  life  at  the  Grange  were  esta- 
blished between  the  two  members  of  the  family,  on 
whom  alone  the  whole  conduct  of  it  at  that  time 
depended. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  News  reaches  Mr.  Linacre. 

Of  course  ^Fessrs.  Wendworth  and  Jennings,  or 
rather  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm,  ]\Ir.  Weutworth, 
in  whose  hands  the  management  of  the  Linacre  affixirs 
had  always  been,  and  who  was  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Earl,  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  communi- 
cate to  Mr.  Bentham  Linacre  the  tidings,  which  the  one 
letter  written  to  him  by  the  Earl,  after  Lady  Juliette's 
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(Icatli,  Ii;i(l  inailc  him  acrjuaiutcd  witli.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  Mr.  Weutwortli  liad  judged  it  expedient  to 
run  down  to  Billmoutli  for  a  day  himself. 

The  Earl's  letter  had  been  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
was  altogether  Avritten  in  a  manner  which  had  made 
the  solicitor  feel  it  to  be  liis  duty  to  ascertain,  far  more 
accurately  than  could  be  gathered  from  it,  what  tlie 
real  nature  of  the  catastrophe  had  been,  and  in  what 
condition  of  mind  and  body  the  Earl  himself  now  was. 
Mr.  Weutworth  did  not  judge  it  to  be  expedient  under 
the  circumstances  to  drive  directly  to  the  Park;  but 
alighted  at  the  "Linacre  Arms"  in  the  little  town.  He 
walked  thence  to  the  Park;  and  asked  in  the  first  place 
for  Mr.  Atkins.  The  account  the  old  servant  gave  him 
of  the  Earl's  condition  was  a  deplorable  one.  The  reader 
already  knows  pretty  well  what  it  must  have  been. 
Atkins  felt  quite  sure  that  his  master  would  refuse  to 
see  the  lawyer.  And  the  latter  fully  agreed  that  it  was 
better  to  say  nothing  to  him  of  his — Mr.  Wentworth's — 
visit  to  Billmouth.  From  Atkins,  too,  he  heard  at  length 
all  the  sad  story  of  the  Lady  Juliette's  flight  and  its 
sequel. 

"It's  the  disgrace,  sir,  as  is  killing  the  Earl!"  said 
the  old  servant.  "He  has  been  a  unhapjiy  man,  Mr. 
Wentworth,  this  many  a  long  year,  and  you  know,  sir, 
that  he  have  had  reason  enough;  —  a  unhappier  man, 
Mr.  Wentworth,  than  ever  a  labourer  that  works  on  the 
estate,"  continued  Mr.  Atkins  with  a  sad  solemnity  be- 
fitting the  recognition  of  such  an  awfully  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence.  "Not  that  I  should  go  for 
to  admit  any  such  thing,  as  you  may  suppose,  sir,  to 
anybody  but  yourself,  Avho  may  be  said  to  be  one  of 
ourselves  like,"  said  the  ancient  valet,  meaning  to  be 
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pleasant  and  coiiipliincnlary;  "it  •would  not  liceome  mc 
for  to  do  it!  But  it's  a  truth,  Mr.  "\Vcntw(»rth,  as  sure 
as  you  stand  there.  An  unliaj)py  man  the  Earl  have 
been.  But  the  deaths  of  his  sons,  bad  enonjrh  as  that 
wjxs,  did  not  knock  him  down  as  this  last  business  have 
a  donel  It's  the  dis^'race,  sir,  ;is  is  a  killing  of  him ; 
and  won't  be  long  about  it  in  my  opinion." 

"Has  he  seen  anybody  since  the  Lady  Juliette's 
death?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"Not  a  living  soul,  sir,  nor  Avon't,  barring  the  .ser- 
vants; and  even  them  he  likes  to  see  as  little  of  as 
jiossible.  I  don't  think  he  has  sjioke  a  word  to  any 
liuman  being  but  me  since  that  dreadful  day,  except 
once  he  sent  for  Mr.  Barnwell." 

"The  steward?  "What  did  he  send  for  Mr.  Barn- 
well for?" 

"Just  to  give  orders,  as  short  as  possible,  for  the 
burial  of  the  unfortunate  lady,  telling  him  special,  Mr. 
AVentworth,  that  not  so  much  as  a  woid  of  any  sort 
was  to  be  put  over  her  grave  in  the  churchyard-,  and 
then  to  tell  him  that  them  Garstangs  was  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  Bishopscroft  farm." 

"Ah!  he  ordered  that  they  should  be  served  with 
notice  to  quit?"  said  the  lawyer. 

"Naterally,  sir.  He  could  not  do  no  less.  Why, 
all  the  county  would  have  crierl  out  against  it,  if 
they  had  remained  on  his  lordship's  land,"'  said  Mr. 
Atkins. 

"Of  course — of  course.  It  was  glad  to  hear  that 
he  was  enough  himself  to  think  of  such  a  necessary 
sto]).  What  sort  of  ])eo])lo  arc  these  Garstangs.  1  have 
heard  strange  stories  about  them,    if  I  remember  right, 
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hcfore  now.     Garstang  of  Garstanj^:  Grange,   they  call 
themselves,  don't  they." 

"Yes,  sir;  and  so  they  are,  for  that  matter.  But 
they  are  a  queer  lot,  and  a  bad  lot,  Mr.  Went- 
worth." 

i'And  then  old  Abel  Atkins  Avent  on  to  tell,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  partisan,  all  the  evil  things  which  were 
said  of  the  tabooed  family  at  the  (grange-,  and  to  re- 
count all  tlic  history  of  the  fatal  intimacy  of  the  late 
Lord  SaUash  witli  George  Garstang,  and  to  deduce  in 
clear  sequence  all  the  miserable  and  terrible  con- 
sequences which  had  folloAved  from  it. 

Before  leaving  Billmouth  Mr.  Wentworth  found 
means  to  make  further  inquiries  respecting  the 
(iarstangs,  in  two  or  three  quarters.  And  everywhere 
tlie  account  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Atkins  had  been 
abundantly  confirmed,  lie  was  told  how  fatally  the 
unfortunate  young  lord  had  been  led  into  the  fray,  in 
which  he  had  met  his  death,  by  his  ill-conditioned  com- 
panion-, and  he  listened  to  much  moralizing  on  the 
awfully  deploraljle  results  of  the  footing  on  which  that 
infamous  profligate  had  been  most  unhappily  allowed 
to  insinuate  himself  into  the  house  at  the  Park. 

Terrible  indeed,  and  most  singularly  fatal,  ap- 
peared to  the  lawyer,  the  chance  which  had  thus 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  both  the  brother  and 
the  sister  by  the  means  of  the  scoundrel  who  had  hap- 
pily, at  least  so  far,  paid  his  own  life  as  the  forfeit  of 
his  ci'imes. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  this  journey  that  Mr. 
Wentworth  thought  it  his  duty  to  write  to  Mr.  Bent- 
ham  Linacre.  Now  it  did,  indeed,  ajipear  that  he  was 
the  heir  to  the  title  and  estates;  and  that,  in  all  human 
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])rohability,    his  accession  to  tlicm  wonld  not  be  long: 
delayed. 

"The  account  I  had  from  the  Earl's  body  servant," 
wrote  Mr.  Wentworth,  "was  most  deplorable.  It  was 
such  that  even  I  judged  that  it  was  better  not  to  ask 
to  see  him.  He  has,  I  am  assured,  seen  no  one  since 
the  catastrophe;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  ter- 
rible an  effect  a  misfortune  so  everyway  deplorable 
must  have  had  on  his  mind."  The  letter  then  went 
on  to  detail  the  various  particulars  which  had  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  writer.  "Should  you  wish  any 
farther  details  of  such  information,"  it  concluded,  "as 
I  was  able  to  pick  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  any 
particulars  respecting  the  property,  1  shall  liave  much 
pleasure  in  talking  the  matter  over  with  you  either 
at  your  chambers,  or  here,  as  may  be  most  convenient 
to  you." 

Bentham  Linacre  was  sitting  at  his  desk  in  his 
chambers  at  the  Temple,  working  hard  at  the  task  of 
indexing  a  body  of  Reports,  which  he  had  iindertaken 
for  a  publisher,  when  Mr.  Wentworth's  letter  was 
handed  to  him. 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  when  he  had 
read  it,  and  remained  for  a  few  minutes  lost  in  thought. 
Then  taking  the  letter  up  he  read  it  again. 

"A  misfortune  so  everyway  deplorable,"  he  said, 
quoting  from  the  solicitor's  letter;  "how  can  a  man 
write  in  such  a  style?  Even  I  judged  it  was  better 
not  to  ask  to  see  him.  What  insufferable  asses  people 
make  of  themselves.  Poor  old  man!  poor  old  man! 
Ay !  he  must  suffer  terribly.  To  a  man  of  his  temper 
too.  And  that  pretty  girl!  What  a  tragedy.  Poor 
little  thing.     W'hat  an  innocent  little  thing  she  seemed 
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too.  Well,  nobofly  can  succeed  to  anytliine:  without 
the  death  of  somebody  else  to  make  way  for  them. 
But  it  can  rarely  occur  to  a  man  to  step  into  a  fortune 
and  a  title  on  the  stepping-stone  of  such  a  tragedy  as 
this.  I  say,  Farnaby!"  he  called  out,  going  to  the 
door  and  opening  it;  "just  come  over  here,  there's  a 
good  fellow;  1  have  a  bit  of  news  to  tell  you." 

"A  bit  of  news !  Clogget  and  Boston  have  decided 
on  their  new  edition  of  the  Statutes,  and  you  are  to  do 
the  editing,"  ci'ied  Farnaby,  coming  into  the  room  with 
a  pen  in  his  hand.  "Tavo  to  one  that's  your  news; 
and  I  wish  you  joy  of  it." 

"Two  to  one  I  Your  bet  is  lost,  Farnaby.  Read 
that,"  said  Linacre,  speaking  and  looking  gravely, 
tossing  him  the  solicitor's  letter.  Farnaby  read,  and 
his  face  grew  serious  and  even  sad  as  he  did  so. 

"Well,  Linacre,  I  must  wish  you  joy,  I  suppose.  I 
do  wish  you  joy,  old  fellow,  and  rejoice  in  your  high 
fortunes.  But  it  is  a  sad  tragedy,  is  it  not?  Do  you 
remember  that  day  that  that  poor  old  man  came  here, 
and  we  were  joking  afterwards  about  who  was  to  be 
the  happy  husband  of  the  hapless  girl,  who  now  lies 
in  her  nameless  grave  without  a  word  of  memorial  to 
distinguish  it  from  those  around  it?  Do  you  remem- 
ber? What  a  wretch  that  man  mitst  have  been, — 
that  Garstang!  And  richly  he  must  have  deserved  his 
fate, — at  all  events  for  the  evil  he  has  caused  to  that 
unhappy  liouse,  if  not  for  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
executed." 

"I  thought  at  the  time  that  the  conviction  was  a 
just  one,"  said  Linacre;  "it  appeared  to  me  that  ac- 
cording to  every  principle  of  law,  that  man  was  to  all 
intents  and  pui'poses  a  murderer." 

4* 
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"I  dill  not  feci  so  suro  about  tli.it  af  tlio  time," 
said  Farnal)}'-,  "l)Ut  wlietlicr  he  was  liuii;;-  lejially  oi- 
not,  <»r  wliethcr  tu-  no  lie  deserved  lianpu^,  anyway 
liis  fate  nuist  have  made  that  of  your  unfortunate 
cousin  the  more  terrible." 

"No  doubt.  Just  fancy  her  position, — her  father 
roniinjr  home,  and — sucli  a  discovery  ini]»ondin<;!"  said 
Linacrc. 

"It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  of  it,"  returned 
Farnaby;  "and  she  tied  from  her  father's  house  to 
those  peojile  at  the  Granjre.  Well,  ])orha])s  licr  deatli 
Avas  the  best  tliino^  that  could  liuve  ha])j)ened  to  her, 
unhappy  f:;irl.  Biit  to  die  among'  such  people!  Wliat 
does  this  Mr.  "Wentworth  mean,  I  wonder,  when  lie 
talks  altout  having'  heard  strange  tilings  of  them.  Did 
you  ever  hear  anything  of  them,  Linacre,  when  you 
liave  been  in  that  part  of  the  country?" 

"Oh  yes  I  I  have  often  heard  peo])le  speak  of  them, 
— nonsense  mainly.  They  live  in  a  dreary-looking 
old  house  c)n  the  top  of  a  clift",  and  have  lived  there, 
father  and  son,  since  the  Avorld  began.  And  they 
speak  to  nobody  and  nobody  speaks  to  them;  and  they 
are  said  to  be  all  mad,  more  or  less, — ^and.  to  be  under 
the  ban  of  some  sj)ecial  curse  and  ill  fortune,  or  some 
sucli  trash.  They  are  unsociable  folk,  and  don't  go  to 
the  farmers'  market  dinner.  Tliat  I  take  to  be  about 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  'J'liey  are  certainly 
bold  as  unfit  to  be  associated  with  1)y  the  agricultural 
mind  of  Ijillmouth, — a  fact  which,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  in  their  favour,"  said  Linacre, 
with  iiis  usual  causticity. 

"And  these  mysterious  ])eo])le  are  tenants  on  the 
Earl's  estate?"  asked  Farnaby. 
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"Yes,  and  tlic  oldest  tenants  on  it!"  replied  Linacrc; 
"(hey  have  held  the  farm  they  occupy  for  nobody 
knows  how  many  years." 

"And  now  they  are  to  be  turned  out.  One  can 
liardly  blame  the  Earl  under  the  circumstances.  It 
could  liardly  be  otherwise.  They  have  no  lease  I  sup- 
pose?" said  Farnaby,  wliose  mind  seemed  to  have  been 
led  to  dw^ell  on  the  subject,  more  than  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  do,  by  the  odd  things  that  had  been 
told  him  about  these  people. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  but  I  suppose 
not.  I  take  it  you  would  not  find  a  tenant  on  all  tlie 
estate  with  a  lease.  They  are  dreadfully  behind-hand 
down  there,  and  as  stujiid  as  their  own  bullocks.  And 
as  for  Avliat  you  say  about  it  being  natural  that  they 
should  be  turned  out  of  tlieir  holding,  don't  you  per- 
ceive, Farnaby,  that  the  relationship  of  landlord  and 
tenant  ought  to  be  of  a  nature  not  liable  to  be  affected 
by  such  circumstances  and  considerations?  Don't  you 
see  that  all  those  notions  of  a  connection  of  a  personal 
nature  between  the  letter  and  the  hirer  of  land  are 
palpable  remnants  of  ideas  belonging  to  feudal  tenure; 
ideas  altogether  hostile  to  the  true  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy?  Don't  you  see  that " 

"Don't  be  so  wasteful,  Linacre!  You  are  throwing 
away  the  materials  of  a  cajjital  article  for  the  'Pre- 
cursor;' I  think  that  were  I  in  the  Earl's  place,  I 
sliould  not  have  chosen  to  keep  these  Garstangs  for  my 
tenants,  let  political  economy  say  what  it  might  on  the 
subject." 

"That  is  so  like  you,  Farnaby! — so  unfair — so  un- 
candid.  Any  evasion  to  avoid  defeat  in  an  argument, 
which  you  see  imminent!    If  you  can't  put  me  down 
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by  fair  argumeut, — if  you  can,  I  am  ready  for  you, — 
why  ni)t  say  so,  like  an  lionest  man,  instead  of  running 
away  under  cover  of  a  false  issue?" 

"But  I  can't  put  you  down,  Linacre;  and  I  should 
be  curious  to  see  the  man  who  could.  And  you  know 
r  always  run  away  on  any  issue,  or  on  none; — some- 
times by  the  issue  of  the  room-doorl  When  a  man  hits 
out  against  a  feather-bed,  he  must  be  content  with 
the  exercise  it  gives  his  own  muscles.  He  must 
not  expect  the  poor  pummelled  thing  to  hit  back 
again." 

"That  would  be  all  very  well,  if  you  were  a  fool, 
Farnaby,  but  we  happen  to  know  that  you  have  no 
such  excuse." 

"Let  us  make  believe  that  I  am,  for  once  and 
away,"  returned  Farnaby,  with  the  most  impcrturl)able 
good  humour.  "I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you 
would  think  of  running  down  and  paying  the  Earl  a 
visit." 

"Of  course  I  thought  of  that  directly.  In  any 
(jrdinary  case  it  would  be  the  most  proper  and  the  na- 
tural thing  to  do.  Were  the  Earl  a  difi'erent  man,  I 
would  try  it,  and  strive  to  be  of  some  comfort  to  him. 
But  it  would  not  do.  It  would  be  of  no  use.  There 
would  not  be  the  smallest  chance  that  he  would  see 
me.  Ue  won't  see  anybody.  And  I  am  about  the  last 
person  whom  he  would  tolerate  the  sight  of." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right;  I  suppose  you  will  see 
this  Mr.  Wentworth?" 

"There  is  no  need  to  be  in  any  hurry  about  it. 
After  all  the  Earl  is  not  such  an  old  man;  not  a  man 
of  such   an   age   as    that,   being  hale  and  hearty,    we 
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should  fancy  that  his  life  must  be  near  its  end.  He 
may  live  for  many  a  year  yet." 

"True!  but — I  don't  think  that  the  state  into  which 
he  is  described  as  having  fallen  is  calculated  to  con- 
tribute to  a  lonj^-  life.  A  man  of  his  years  stricken 
down,  as  he  has  been,  is  very  often  mortally  stricken," 
returned  Farnaby. 

"Sometimes  sorrow  will  kill,  no  doubt.  More  fre- 
quently, probably,  it  has  no  power  to  do  so,"  said 
Tjinacre;  "at  all  events  I  shall  do  wisely  neither  to 
wish  that  the  poor  old  man's  days  may  be  shortened, 
nor  to  count  in  any  way  on  shortly  succeeding  to  his 
inheritance." 

"I  am  sure  that  neither  your  good  feeling  nor 
your  prudence  would  allow  you  to  do  either,  Linacre. 
It  may  be  that  the  Earl  will  live  many  years  yet;  and 
should  he  do  so,  as  time  goes  on  you  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  lessen  the  feeling  that  keeps  you  at  a  distance 
from  him.  And,  meantime,  we  must  hope  that  Clog- 
get  and  Boston  will  stick  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
Statutes." 

"Yes;  the  news  you  fancied  I  had  got  would  have 
been  more  valuable  than  that  which  I  did  receive,  as 
far  as  present  bread  and  cheese  goes.  At  all  events 
my  scribblements  are  all  in  the  way  of  my  profession, 
— vel  quasi; — but  as  for  you,  how  can  you  expect  the 
attorneys  to  come  near  a  man  who  writes  'The  Loves 
of  the  Benchers?'  "  said  Linacre. 

"And  accordingly  I  don't  expeet  them  to  come 
near  me,"  said  Farnaby. 

"Ah,  that  fellowship  has  been  the  spoiling  of  a 
good  lawyer!     Let  law  go  as  it  may,  you  know  that 
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there  is  always  a  dinner  tor  you  under  the  portrait  of 
our  pious  tounder,"  returned  Linacre. 

"Yes,  but — but — but .     Well,  I  will  leave  you 

to  your  Avork,  and  ^o  to  my  play.  Good-by.  I  Avill 
look  in  a^iain  before  jroinj?  out." 

And  with  that  Farnaby  lounged  across  the  stair- 
case to  his  own  chambers. 

AValter  Farnaby  was  the  only  man  in  tlie  world 
with  whom  liontham  Linacre  was  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
It  was  an  old  college  friendship.  The  two  young  men 
had  lived  in  sets  of  rooms  on  the  same  staircase  at 
Cambridge;  they  had  kept  their  terms  at  the  Temple 
contemporaneously;  they  had  been  called  at  the  same 
time;  and  now  they  were,  as  has  been  seen,  occupying 
op])osite  sets  of  chamljers  in  the  Inner  Temple. 

People  who  knew  both  the  men  were  always  mar- 
velling at  the  friendship  between  them.  And  it  was 
an  odd  one.  Similarly  .strange  alliances,  however,  are 
not  infrecjuently  to  be  met  with.  But  none  the  less  do 
jieople  consider  them  to  be  unaccountable  whenever 
they  ])resent  themselves  to  observation.  For  the  rule 
of  "like  to  like," — the  old  "simile  simili  gaudet"  of 
the  schoolmen — expresses  the  general  notion  and  ex- 
perience of  the  world  in  such  matters.  But  the  nde, 
if  true  at  all,  is  liable  to  very  large  exceptions.  The 
"eadem  velle  atque  eadem  nolle,"  is  perhaps  as  often 
a  cause  of  dissension  as  of  mutual  attraction.  Men 
and  women  often  seek  in  tbeir  companionship  Avith 
their  fellow-creatures  the  complement  rather  than  the 
counterpart  of  their  own  natures.  Especially,  and 
ranking  high  among  all  the  various  causes,  feelings, 
and  motives  that  attract  Inuaan  beings  towards  each 
other,    is  the  recognition   of  good  qualities,    which  for 
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soirie  reason  or  other  the  workl  iu  general  has  failed 
to  discover  and  to  recognize. 

If  I  am  a  disagreeable  pragmatical  fellow,  but 
conscious  of  being  always  influenced  by  the  highest 
integrity,  the  man  who  values  me  for  this  virtue,  and 
for  the  sake  of  it  forgives  or  tolerates  the  ill  qualities, 
which  the  world  around  me  in  general  do  not  forgive, 
will  probably  be  very  dear  to  me.  If  I  have  fine  in- 
tellectual powers,  so  obscured  and  nullified  by  failings 
of  mind  or  of  temper  that  the  generality  of  my  con- 
temporaries give  me  no  credit  for  them,  the  one  man 
who  has  found  out  that,  despite  the  drawbacks,  I  have 
some  real  worth  in  me,  will  have  earned  a  measure  of 
gratitude  from  me  that  will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 

And  of  this  nature  was  the  tie  that  bound  Bent- 
ham  Liuacre  to  Walter  Farnaby. 

But  what  bound  Farnaby  to  Linacre? 

The  different  feelings  that  went  to  the  production 
of  the  tie  are  not  quite  so  readily  described,  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  nature  of  them. 

The  chemist  who  has  discovered  a  new  substance 
is  apt  to  assign  a  more  important  function  to  it,  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe,  than  his  scientific  fellows 
who  have  not  discovered  it.  A  traveller  who  has 
penetrated  into  some  hitherto  unnoticed  valley  is  wont 
to  extol  the  beauties  of  it  above  all  those  of  the  valleys 
that  all  the  world  know  and  admires. 

Bentham  Linacre's  high  sense  of  honour  and  per- 
fect integrity  of  mind  were  the  unknown  metal  which 
Farnaby  had  discovered.  His  logical  clearness  of 
mind,  sound  understanding,  and  extensive  reading 
were  the  unnoticed  valleys  that  Farnaby  had  lighted 
on.     The  world  would  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
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metal  presented  to  their  notice,  in  combination  with  so 
hirge  a  jtroportion  ot"  tlisagrecable  dross.  They  would 
not  go  out  of  theij-  way  to  seek  the  beauties  of  a  valley 
the  entrance  to  which  was  so  disagreeable.  But  all 
the  more — as  those  who  know  men  woidd  be  inclined 
a  priori  to  expect — did  Farnaby  uphold  and  stand  by 
the  value  of  his  own  discoveries. 

Then,  again,  the  qualities  of  Farnaby's  mind  and 
temper  were  such  as  to  neutralize,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  roughnesses,  and  disagreeables,  and  impracticabi- 
lities of  his  friend,  and  to  make  them  less  intolerable 
to  hira  than  to  most  men.  There  was  uo  intellectual 
self-assertion  in  him,  to  be  wounded  by  the  offensive 
self-assertion  of  Linacre.  He  was  not  only  a  good- 
natured,  but  an  essentially  good-humoured,  man.  That 
is,  he  had  not  only  the  kindliness  of  feeling  which  is 
the  product  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  part  of  a 
man's  nature,  but  the  easy-going  imperturbable  geniality 
which  is  born  of  eupepsia,  and  a  thoroughly  harmonious 
working  together,  and  favourable  combination  of  all 
the  parts  and  portions  of  a  man's  organization — a 
quality  less  valuable,  when  subjectively  considered, 
than  benevolent  feeling,  and  which  may  exist  totally 
apart  from  it;  but,  objectively  considex'ed,  even  of  more 
importance  to  those  with  whom  we  live,  because  of 
more  incessant  and  omnipresent  operation.  There  are 
thoroughly  Avorthless  men  whose  good  humour  makes 
them — unfortunately — exceedingly  pleasant  companions. 
And  there  are  thoroughly  good-natured  men  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  whose  good  quality  does  not  prevent 
them — unfortunately,  again — from  being  especially  dis- 
agreeable. 

Walter  Farnaby  was  an  universally  popular  man, 
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both  with  men  and  with  women,  l^erhaps  an  excep- 
tion shoukl  he  nnulc  to  tlie  sweeping  nature  of  this  as- 
sertion, with  regard  to  the  attorneys.  Or  at  least,  if 
he  Avere  as  much  beloved  by  them,  as  by  all  others, 
they  did  not  manifest  their  affection  by  entrusting  the 
affairs  of  their  clients  to  him.  They  would  have 
liked  him,  as  everybody  else  did,  if  he  had  not  been 
a  barrister. 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  his  personal 
appearance — his  ever-laughing  light  blue  eye,  and 
curling  abundance  of  sun-gilded  auburn  hair  and  beard. 
It  was  said  too,  I  think,  that  he  was  tall.  But  to  give 
a  right  notion  of  the  look  of  him,  and  the  general 
character  of  his  outward  man,  it  should  be  added  that, 
Avithout  the  least  approach  to  fatness,  he  was  large  as 
well  as  tall — large  of  limb,  of  hand,  of  foot,  and  of 
shoulder;  a  loose-looking  man,  too,  though  in  his  case 
without  any  awkwai'duess  or  want  of  grace  of  move- 
ment— rather  the  reverse.  There  are  some  men — 
markedly  handsome  and  well-formed  men — who  look 
as  if  they  were  not  loose,  but  tight — tightly  screwed 
together,  with  limited  power  of  movement  in  their 
joints;  whose  garments  look  as  if  they  were  made  of 
some  stiff  material  especially  capable  of  retaining  their 
shape  and  form;  men  who  look  as  if  their  clothes  kept 
them  in  the  particular  form  of  outline  in  which  they 
are  seen,  and  as  if  the  shape  of  them  would  be  dif- 
ferent if  all  the  clothes  were  removed. 

The  outward  appearance  of  Walter  Farnaby  was 
exactly  the  reverse  of  all  this.  His  clothes  always 
seemed  to  be  made  of  some  soft  material,  which  took 
its  shape  and  outline  from  the  body  it  covered,  rather 
than    imposed   it   on    the    latter.      They   always   hung 
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rather  loosely  on  liiin,  and  allowed  faciliticb  for  all 
tiie  redundant  movement  of  limb  that  was  wont,  to 
cliaracterize  him. 

Linacre  was  as  tall  a  man  as  Farnaby,  but  he  was 
much  more  slightly  ])uilt.  lie  was  a  good-looking; 
man,  too,  as  to  feature,  but  he  was  an  angular  man — 
not  specially  ill  made,  but  giving  one  the  impression 
that  most  of  what  was  lieneath  his  skin  must  be  bone. 
lie  was  a  very  precise  man  in  his  dress,  and  affected 
— not  to  an  ungentlemanlike  excess — ^jewellery,  of 
which  his  friend  never  Avore  any  specimen.  Both  men 
were  characterized  in  their  bearing  by  abundance  of 
movement.  But  the  character  of  their  motions  were 
so  contrasted  as  to  seem  a  tolerably  fair  expression  of 
the  internal  differences  of  the  two  men.  Farnaby 
swung  and  rolled  in  his  movements;  Linacre  startetl 
and  jerked.  The  one  might  have  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  large  shij),  with  all  her  canvas  spread  to  the 
laughing  sunshine,  rolling  easily  and  joyously  to  the 
motion  of  the  waves;  the  movements  of  the  other 
might  have  reminded  one  of  those  of  a  mannikiu  set 
up  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  electricity. 

There  was  one  circumstance  that  might  have 
operated  to  prevent  any  friendship  between  these  two 
men.  And  it  was  creditable  to  both  of  them  that  il 
had  not  availed  to  do  so.  Throughout  their  con- 
temporaneous imiversity  course,  Farnaby  had,  on  every 
occasion  of  comitotition,  .succeded,  at  the  expense  of 
Linacre.  Tlie  two  lads  had  been  competitors  for  a 
scholarshij)  when  they  had  first  come  up,  and  Farnaby 
got  it.  Again  and  again,  during  their  college  career, 
the  same  tiling  had  occurred.  And  at  last  Farnaby 
had  been  elected  to  a  fellowship,   to  the  exclusion  of 
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his  friend.  It  was  not  that  Faraaby  was  the  snpcrior 
man — though  his  talents  were  of  the  brighter,  readier, 
more  avaihible  kind — but  Farnaby  was  one  of  those 
men  who  seem  born  to  be  successful-,  and  Linacre  one 
of  those  who  seem  as  surely  doomed  to  be  the  re- 
verse. 

Now  it  seemed  as  if  Fortune — as  far  as  she  was 
concerned — intended  to  make  up  to  Bentham  Linacre 
for  all  former  slights  and  ill-usuge  at  the  hands  of  the 
world.  But  still  it  might  be  a  long  time  before  he 
should  be  called  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things 
in  store  for  him,  or  rather  the  good  things  that  seemed 
to  be  in  store  in  him.  And  in  the  meantime  he  had 
to  work  at  indexing,  and  editing,  and  article  writing, 
as  best  he  might,  Avhile  his  friend  toyed  with  the  muses, 
under  the  safe  shelter  of  his  fellowship. 

Only  that,  as  Farnaby  said,  when  speaking  of  the 
happiness  of  such  a  provision,  there  was  a  "but — but 
— but!"  And  Walter  Farnaby  was  a  man  specially 
calculated  to  appreciate,  at  their  full  value,  the  "buts" 
whicli  are  attached  to  the  liolding  of  a  fellowship. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Miss  Patience  in  Trouble. 

The  six  months  which  had  to  elapse  before  the 
Garstangs  could  be  turned  out  of  the  Bishopscroft 
farm  rolled  away,  and  at  the  end  of  them  old  Wilfred 
(larstang  was  still  alive.  But  he  had  in  the  space  of 
them  fallen  so  much  further  into  utter  imbecility,  that 
there  could  be  no  further  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  telling  him  or  not  telling  him  any  such  matter.     He 
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rarely  loft  his  1)pd;  :uvl  liis  wife,  the  fretful  and 
inisoraltle  old  woinau,  wlio  had  once  been  that  Jenefy 
whose  extraordinary  beanty  liad  tempted  him  to  dis- 
regard the  warning-  that  had  in  so  especial  a  manner 
been  given  to  his  race,  and  wiio  had  danced  bv  his 
side  throu-rh  the  reckless  enjoyment  of  the  first  years 
of  their  married  life  so  joyously, — the  old  wife,  faith- 
ful in  his  M-inter  as  in  his  spring,  almost  as  rarely  left 
his  bedside.  It  was  not  jin.bable  that  either  of  them 
Avould  last  much  longer.  And  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  trouble  their  last  hours  with  tlie  story  of  a 
misfortune,  from  the  main  part  of  the  consequences 
of  which  it  niigjit  yet  be  ho]}ed  that  they  would 
escape. 

Nor  did  the  nltimate  giving  up  of  the  farm  involve 
any  of  those  opportunities  for  maldng  Wilfred  rue  the 
hour  in  which  he  had  spoken  roughly  to  the  great  Mr. 
Barnv.-ell,  which  the  steward  had  hoped  to  find.  All 
•was  in  perfect  order.  The  Bishopscroft  farm,  which 
for  generations  past  had  been  always  farmed  by  its 
tenants,  as  if  the  land  had  been  as  much  their  own  as 
the  acres  belonging  to  the  Grange,  was  handed  over 
to  the  landlord  in  entirely  unexcei)tional)le  condition. 
There  were  neither  dilapidations  nor  any,  the  smallest, 
hook  on  which  the  smartest  of  attorneys  could  hang  a 
pretence  for  a  claim.  And  the  stock  sold  for  a  sum  a 
trifle  larger  than  that  on  which  Wilfred  had  counted. 

And  the  two  thousand  pounds  -\\ero  duly  set  apart 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  to  wdiich  Wilfred  had  destined 
them.  The  as  yet  nameless  heiress,  whose  life  was  to 
be  of  such  importanec  to  many  ])eoi)le,  had  remained 
during  these  months  in  the  charge  of  a  married  daugh- 
ter of  old  Kalph  and  Margy,  who  lived  as  gate-keeper 
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at  tlic  lodg-c  at  the  principal  entrance  to  Artingale 
Castle.  Sir  (leorge  Artingale,  the  owner,  had  been  an 
absentee  for  many  years,  and  the  place  of  gate-keeper 
was  pretty  nearly  a  sinecure  in  those  days.  The  gate- 
kce])er's  wife,  the  daughter  of  Ralph  and  Margy,  the 
life-long  servants  at  the  Grange,  opportunely  enough 
lost  her  own  infant  just  at  the  right  time  to  enable  her 
to  take  charge  of  the  little  orphan  from  the  Grange. 
She  was  a  well-conditioned  healthy  woman-,  and  the 
child  throve;  better  probably  than  it  might  have 
done  at  the  breast  of  its  own  delicate  and  sorrow-laden 
mother. 

Every  Sunday  evening  Wilfred  used  to  walk  the 
distance  to  the  lodge-keeper's  cottage, — between  three 
and  four  miles, — to  satisfy  himself  that  the  child  was 
doing  well.  He  would  have  fain  persuaded  Patience 
to  accompany  him  on  these  weekly  excursions,  offering 
to  meet  her  objection  as  to  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's 
day,  by  changing  the  day  of  his  visit  to  the  Saturday. 
But  Patience  could  not  bring  herself  to  venture  to  such 
an  extent  as  this  into  the  outer  world.  She  said  too, 
truly  enough,  that  she  Avas  absolutely  devoid  of  all 
knowledge  which  could  help  her  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  child's  wellbeing,  and  that  she  should  be  no  use 
at  all.  Wilfred,  therefore,  made  his  weekly  pilgrimage 
alone. 

In  the  course  of  that  winter  old  Wilfried  Garstang 
died;  and  Jenefy  his  wife  survived  him  less  than  a 
month.  She  seemed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  complete 
lethargy  when  her  husband  died,  and  breathed  her  last 
from  sheer  lack  of  energy  or  will  to  live. 

It  was,  in  every  way,  for  the  best  that  they  should 
thus    go    to    their    rest.      Their    removal    made    more 
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ilifierciu'O  tlian  iiiitrlit  Ito  at  iirst  supiK)setl  in  tlic  details 
of  so  very  rigidly  economical  a  household  as  that  at 
the  Grange  had  perforce  become. 

There  were  now  only  Wilfred  and  Patience,  and 
the  tw(»  old  servants  to  be  provided  for.  And  the 
brother  and  sister  were  both  utterly  indifterent  as  to 
hardships  of  the  sort  that  poverty  imposed  upon  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  strujr^rle  was  a  liard  one — but  it  Avas 
a  successful  one;  and  the  outward  show  of  decency  in 
the  eyes  of  the  hostilely  watching;-  world  was  unltrokenly 
maintained.  But  the  death-like  dulness  and  silent 
monotony  of  the  house  were  more  terrible  than  ever. 
Both  brother  and  sister  worked  very  hard,  and,  ]irob- 
ably,  found  in  their  incessant  toil  the  only  palliative 
to  the  life  they  led  that  could  have  made  it  in  any 
way  tolerable.  The  expenses  necessary  for  the  little 
Jenefy  made  no  addition  in  flie  family  l)udfiet:  nor  did 
the  jjressing^  ])overty  of  the  brother  and  sister  cause  the 
needs  of  the  little  orphan  to  be  in  any  degree  stinted, 
— for  all  tliat  was  needed  for  that  .sacred  purpose  came 
from  the  two  thousand  pounds. 

And  thus  four  years  jiassed  away.  And  the  Gar- 
stangs,  and  their  story,  and  their  jieculiarities  almost 
passed  out  of  the  minds  of  the  ]»eo]de  of  Billmoiitli. 
'J'hey  were  never  seen, — they,  being  now  only  the  soli- 
tary brother  and  sister, — they  never  went  down  into 
tlie  town;  and  tlie  Earl,  whose  mislurtunes  cimld  not 
be  remembered  Avithout  recalling  those  of  the  family  at 
the  (j} range,  being  never,  by  any  chance,  seen  and 
scarcely  ever  heard  of,  had  almost  as  entirely  passed 
f.ut  of  the  public  mind.  Grief  had  not  killed  him. 
And  Mr.  Abel  Atkins,  and  the  ])eople  immediately 
.•mmnd    him,   ha.i   left  off  believing  that  it  nnist  needs 
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soon  do  so.  For  tliero  seemed  to  be  no  change  in  him 
from  day  to  day.  Every  day  a  thin  and  much  bent 
ohl  man,  witli  floAvhig  silver  locks,  walked  twice  from 
the  house  to  the  Park-gate,  and  back  again.  Every 
day  he  eat  his  solitary  bit  of  dinner;  every  day  ho 
went  to  bed  at  the  same  hour;  and  every  morning  at 
the  same  hour  he  arose  to  do,  with  monotonously  exact 
regularity,  the  same  that  he  had  done  the  day  before. 
It  was  impossible  that  old  Atkins,  though  the  habits  of 
a  long  life  tended  to  make  his  existence  very  nearly  a 
counterpart  in  his  own  sphere  of  that  of  his  master, 
could  be  condemned  to  the  same  utter  seclusion  as  the 
Earl.  But  he  Avas  not  given  to  gossip.  And  when  it 
did  occasionally  happen  that  he  would  indulge  in  a  little 
quiet  coutidential  chat  in  the  parlour  of  the  "Linacre 
Arms,"  with  some  two  or  three  of  the  older  tradesmen 
of  the  town,  the  above  was  the  account  he  gave  of  the 
EarFs  mode  of  life. 

Time  seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep  and  to  have  for- 
gotten to  move,  and  life  to  have  become  stationary  and 
stagnant,  both  at  the  Park  and  at  the  Grange.  AVilfred 
Garstang's  black  hair  was  turning  to  grey,  and  his  tall 
slender  figure  began  to  stoop  a  little.  But  in  Patience 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  detect  the  least  sign  of  change. 
The  life  they  led  was  essentially  a  hard  one.  There 
was  much  and  constant  labour,  and  very  small  return 
for  it.  But  the  old  Garstang  acres  did  continue  to 
supply  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  the  brother  and  sister, 
and  to  the  two  old  servants  of  the  house.  Doubtless, 
it  would  have  gone  much  worse  with  Wilfred,  and 
possibly  also  with  Patience,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
new  soui-ce  of  interest,  of  thought,  and  of  hope,  which 
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had  come  into  tbeir  dreary  lives  with  the  younfr  life 
that  "vvas  ])r<ip:rossinf;  at  the  gatekeeper's  lodce. 

Tlie  brother  and  sister  rarely  sj)oke  much  to  each 
other  on  this  subject,  save  to  ask  and  communicate  in- 
formation as  to  the  immediate  material  wellbeing  of 
the  chihl.  Between  any  jjeople  so  circumstanced,  save 
the  (Jarstang  brotlier  and  sister,  it  could  liardly  have 
been  but  there  woidd  have  been,  during  the  long  dreary 
hoiu-s  in  that  dreary  house,  much  and  frequent  talk  of 
liopes,  and  plans,  and  future  prospects  in  reference  to 
the  child,  M'ho  had  such  a  fate  in  store  for  it.  But 
though  thoughts  on  such  subjects  were  doubtless  very 
frequently  busy  in  the  mind  of  Wilfred ,  and  probably 
to  a  less  degree  in  that  of  Patience  also,  there  were 
f<(>liugs  at  work  within  them  which  prevented  any 
communication  of  sucli  thouglits  to  eacli  other. 

Conscience,  it  may  well  be  believed,  contributed  to 
this  result.  Wilfred  could  not  Init  have  felt  that  he 
was  acting  very  lilanioably,  and  tliat  tlie  passions  which 
actuated  him  in  liis  determination  to  keep  the  fact  of 
his  brother's  marriage  and  the  legitimacy  of  his  niece 
a  secret,  were  evil.  No  doubt  he  said  again  and  again 
to  himself  all  thjst  he  had  said  to  Patience  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  one  sole  conversation  that  had  ever  passed 
between  them  in  reference  to  it.  No  doubt  lie  strove 
to  represent  himself  to  his  own  mind  as  the  stern 
awarder  of  a  decree  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  absolute  justice.  No  doubt  he  told  himself  again 
and  again  tliat  noV)ody  was  or  should  bo  injured  by  the 
postponement  of  the  discovery  of  the  truth  save  the 
Earl,  who,  to  his  vindictive  mind,  so  richly  merited  the 
])unishinent  he  Avas  inflicting  on  him.  (ireat  injury 
was  also  inflicted  ou  jAFr.  Bentham  Linaere,  as  it  might 
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have  been  easy  to  point  out  to  Wilfred  Garstanp;',  had 
there  been  any  one  in  a  position  to  have  done  so.  But 
to  this  gentleman,  whom  Wilfred  had  never  seen,  and 
scarcely  had  ever  heard  of,  he  never  gave,  in  all 
probability,  so  much  as  one  passing  thought.  Never- 
theless, Wilfred  (larstang  was  not  one  of  those  men  in 
whom  conscience  sleeps  easily  and  comfortably.  He 
was  a  thoughtful  and  especially  an  inward-looking  man. 
And  doubtless,  argue  the  matter  as  he  might  with  him- 
self, he  was  not  at  ease  on  the  subject. 

And  he  knew  that  Patience  did  not  agree  with  him 
in  this  matter.  Not  that  she  also  was  not  animated  by 
feelings  of  very  bitter  resentment  and  hatred  against 
the  Earl.  She  fully  shared  her  brother's  sentiments  in 
this  respect;  and  was  at  no  loss  to  clothe  the  expressions 
of  her  hatred  in  those  phrases  culled  from  the  abundant 
store  of  biblical  denunciation,  the  application  of  which 
seems  to  a  large  class  of  persons  to  sanctify  a  state  of 
heart  which  they  would  recognize  to  be  evil,  if  its 
feelings  were  expressed  in  the  ordinary  language  of 
vindictive  and  resentful  men  of  the  world.  It  was  very 
gratifying  to  Patience  that  the  Earl  should  suffer 
sorrow  and  pain.  But  her  stronger  and  more  constantly 
active  conscience  would  not  have  permitted  her  to  bring 
about  that  rightful  retribution  of  suffering  by  means 
which  she  felt  to  be  in  themselves  wrong.  She  would 
have  abstained  from  taking  any  active  step,  however 
much  it  might  have  been  in  her  power  to  do  so,  to 
relieve  the  object  of  her  hatred  from  suffering  which, 
in  her  phraseology,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  had  inflicted 
on  him.  But  she  could  not  justify  to  herself  the 
intentional  concealment  of  facts ,  which  so  many  obli- 
gations and  duties  made  it  imperative  on  her  to  disclose. 
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She  was  content  to  remain  passive  in  the  matter,  con- 
sidorinfr  truly  onoujrh  that  the  jtowor  to  act  was  wholly 
in  her  brotliors  liaiuls.  But  WiltVod  knew  accurately 
enough  her  feelings  on  the  subject;  and  the  knowledge 
operated  to  prevent  any  talk  between  the  lonely  bro- 
ther and  sister  as  to  their  niece's  future. 

And  there  was  yet  another  ditl'erence  of  feeling  be- 
tween them  which  contributed  to  the  same  result. 
Patience  did  not  look  forward  to  the  fact  that  her 
niece,  the  sole  scion  of  thedarstang  i*ace,  was  destined 
to  lie  jtromoted  to  a  sphere  of  life  so  much  above  that 
lu  which  the  lot  of  all  the  former  generations  of  Clar- 
stangs  had  been  cast,  with  the  same  feelings  of  satis- 
faction that  her  brother  did.  He  fed  his  imagination 
with  the  thought  that  the  old  yeoman  race  should  at 
length  oust  the  invading  noljle  from  the  soil,  and  re- 
cover all  that  tradition  .said  had  once  been  theirs.  It 
was  a  victory  of  Garstang  over  Linacre,  which  was 
very  sweet  to  him.  He  ])icturod  to  himsoli"  the  razing 
of  the  graml  house  at  the  I'ark,  and  the  (Grange  re- 
maining as  the  homestead  and  head  of  all  that  tine 
territory.  He  saw  Garstang  standing  in  its  triumph- 
antly recovered  position  before  all  that  county  world 
in  whose  ears  the  name  had  so  long  been  that  of  a 
pariah  race. 

I'atience  would  have  preferred  that  Garstang  should 
have  remained  as  it  had  been.  She  looked  upon  all 
higher  worldly  grandeurs  as  snares  and  temjttati(ms  of 
the  Evil  one.  She  hated  the  great  and  the  rich,  who 
did  not  ever  any  nf  them  go  to  Bethlehem  Chapel  in 
Water  Lane,  or  any  other  such  place  of  worshij),  with 
a  true  and  genuine  hatred,  which  had  no  touch  f»f  envy 
in  it.      She  re.tlly  (bought,    and    doubled   not,   tliat   her 
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lot  ami  licr  c^tiulUiou  was  iiifiiiiti'ly  preferable  to  theirs. 
She  in  very  truth  held  lierself  to  he  one  of  a  peculiar 
and  highly  })rivilcged  peojde.  Would  her  niece  be 
likely  to  become  such,  if  she  was  to  become  even  as 
the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth? 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  very  rarely  was  any 
word  said  l)etwoen  Wilfred  and  his  sister  touching  the 
future  destinies  of  the  little  Jenefy. 

The  little  one  now  was  four  years  old;  and  had 
thriven  well  beneath  tlie  care  of  her  foster-mother  in 
the  cottage  at  Artingale  lodge-gate; — well  to  the  ut- 
most extent  that  any  one  could  desire  for  her  in  mat- 
ters physical;  and  not  altogether  ill  in  matters  moral 
and  mental.  That  is  to  say,  she  was  a  good,  docile, 
and  gentle-tempered  little  girl,  and  had  made  a  fair 
amount  of  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  A  for  an  Apple, 
and  B  for  a  Buttercup.  A  healthier,  or  prettier,  or  a 
livelier  child  could  not  have  been  found. 

And  in  all  these  four  years  Patience  had  never 
seen  the  child.  It  was  not  that  she  had  no  desire  to 
do  so;  far  from  it.  But  the  effort  of  going  forth  among 
strange  people  was  too  disagreeable  to  her.  And  wi(h 
every  year  that  passed  the  disinclination  to  face  the 
eyes  of  strangers  became  more  and  more  insuperable 
by  the  stern  pale  recluse. 

But  at  length  it  had  been  settled  that  the  child 
should  be  brought  on  a  visit  to  the  Grange.  So  great 
an  effort  would  not  probably  have  been  made  then, 
had  it  not  been  that  for  the  future  a  greater  distance 
Avas  to  separate  the  child  from  her  aunt.  Wilfred,  from 
whose  silent  thoughts  his  little  niece  was  rarely  for 
many  hours  absent,  had  determined  that  she  should  be 
removed  to  the  care  of  j)ersons  more  capable  of  super- 
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intending  the  education  of  the  child  than  the  people  at 
the  lodge.  It  was  intended  that  she  should  be  taken 
to  Silchester  for  some  years.  And  if  I'ationce  there- 
fore did  not  see  little  Jenefy  now,  she  might  never  see 
her  again,  and  certainly  Avould  not  have  an  opportunity 
for  doing  so  for  several  years.  It  had  been  settled, 
therefore,  tliat  jVIargery  at  the  lodge, — Mammy  Margery, 
as  the  child  called  her,  with  a  perfect  comprehension 
that  she  was  not  her  real  mother, — should  bring  her 
over  to  the  Grange. 

The  visitors  were  expected  to  arrive  one  Saturday 
afternoon  in  June,  in  such  time  that  Margery  might 
take  tea  with  her  mother,  while  Miss  Patience  made 
acquaintance  with  her  niece-,  and  tliat  there  should 
then  be  plenty  of  time  to  return  in  tlie  cool  of  the 
summer  evening. 

Wilfred  had  as  usual  gone  out  to  his  labour  after 
the  mid-day  meal;  and  Patience  Avould  have  betaken 
herself  to  her  usual  occupations,  but  for  the  event  she 
was  anticipating.  Had  she  been  about  to  receive  a 
distinguished  party  of  the  "rank  and  fashion  of  the 
neighbourhood,"  she  could  hardly  have  felt  more  nerv- 
ous and  disturbed  from  the  ordinary  ice-bound  tran- 
quillity of  her  life.  She  had  dressed  herself  in  her 
Sunday  gown,  had  caused  everything  to  be  put  severely 
in  its  place  in  the  stone-kitchen, — thereby  making  tlie 
room  appear  more  dismally  dreary  and  unhomelike 
tlian  it  always  did, — and  liad  a  dozen  times  walked 
from  her  cliair  to  the  window,  to  see  if  she  could  catch 
sight  of  the  expected  guests. 

And  after  some  half-hour  of  this  nervous  waiting 
they  made  their  appearance  at  the  top  of  the  zigzag 
path  tliat  climbed  the  cliff.     Miss  I'ationce  sat  down  in 
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state  ill  her  chair  in  the  stone-kitchen;  old  Margy  ran 
out  to  meet  her  daughter,  and  in  the  next  minute  came 
into  the  presence  of  her  mistress  leading  the  little 
girl. 

"Here  she  he,  Miss;  and  a  more  winsomer  little 
lady  I  never  wish  to  set  eyes  on;  that  I  ivill  say  for 
her.  There,  my  dear,  go  to  your  aunt.  That  lady  is 
your  aunt,  my  dear;  go  and  speak  to  her." 

And  so,  seeing  the  child  otif  on  her  journey  across 
the  stone  floor  of  the  large  room  from  the  door  towards 
the  chair  in  which  Miss  Patience  was  sitting,  old  Margy 
retreated  to  have  a  talk  with  her  daughter  in  her  own 
dominions. 

Miss  Patience  sat  grim  and  upright  as  an  Egyptian 
idol  in  her  chair,  as  the  child  somewhat  hesitatingly 
travelled  across  the  floor;  not  because  she  was  minded 
at  all  otherwise  than  to  receive  her  little  niece  with  all 
kindness,  but  from  sheer  nervousness,  and  not  knowing 
wliat  to  say  to  her. 

When  she  had  arrived  within  about  a  couj)le  of 
yards  of  her  aunt's  chair,  the  little  one  made  a  full 
stop,  and  putting  her  little  hands  behind  her  back,  and 
stretching  out  her  face  towards  Miss  Patience,  said, 
"Id  'ou  aunt  Pathenth?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  your  aunt  Patience;  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Patience,  in  her  usual  cold 
grave  tones,  and  bowing  her  head  to  her  little  visitor 
as  gravely  as  if  she  had  been  receiving  an  arch- 
bishop. 

"  'Ou  don't  'ooh  very  g'ad,"  said  the  child,  after 
attentively  eyeing  her  for  awhile. 

"But  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  little  Jenefy.  People 
and  things  very  often  are  different  from  "what  they  look 
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t(»  be,  litUe  .Toiicfy,"  said  Miss  Palioiico,  imicli  relieved 
by  tlie  early  opjtortunity  of  iucuk-atiii<;-  such  a  triitli. 

"Why  don't  'on  'augli?"  asked  the  child,  after  a 
inimite  of  further  meditation. 

"Laufrh,  my  dear!"  returned  Patience,  mnch  aston- 
islied;  "i>oople  ought  not  to  laugh  Avhen  there  is  no- 
thing to  laugh  at." 

"/  'augli  when  I  am  g'ad,"  expostulated  the  child; 
"but  'on  ook  as  if  'on  was  going  to  t'y,"  she  added, 
still  gazing  earnestly  in  the  grim  melandudy  face  be- 
fore her.  Bm^t  t'y,  aunt  Patience,  tare  tilled  a  tat," 
she  said  with  a  grave  air  of  expostulation  to  Miss  Pa- 
tience, who  seemed  much  disconcerted  by  the  adage. 

"Wlio  told  you  that,  my  dear?"  she  said,  bending 
a  little  forwards  towards  the  child. 

"Mammy  Margery  always  says  dat  when  I  t'y," 
replied  she  gravely. 

"I  won't  cry  now,  little  Jenefy,"  said  Patience, 
with  a  softness  of  manner  Avhich  was  unusvuxl  to  her; 
for  the  chiM's  words  had  touched  a  cord  in  her  heart 
that  awakened  the  memory  of  days  when  she  had  not 
always  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry. 

"Dat's  a  dood  dirl,"  said  Jenefy,  nodding  her  head 
approvingly. 

"Won't  you  come  to  me?"  said  Patience,  holding 
out  her  hand ,  and  almost  betrayed  into  the  ghost  of  a 
pale  smile,  despite  herself;  for  during  all  this  colloquy 
the  little  one  had  remained  standing  where  she  had 
first  come  to  a  standstill  some  three  or  four  yards  from 
her  aunt's  chair. 

Little  Jenefy  had  very  evidently  in  her  composition 
a  share  (jf  the  bold  fr.ink  spirit  of  her  father.  For, 
at  this  invitation,    nothing  daunted  by  the  forbidding 
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giiiuiiess  of  the  fij^ure  before  lier,  so  diflferent  from 
aujylit  that  she  had  ever  before  seen,  she  marched 
boldly  up  to  her  aunt's  knee,  and  placed  her  little 
chubby  hand  in  the  dry,  thin,  long-  hard  hand  that  was 
held  out  to  her. 

"Do  you  know  whose  house  this  is,  little  Jenefy?" 
asked  Miss  Patience,  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  child  had  in  any  way  picked  uj)  any  knowledge  as 
to  her  own  parentage. 

"I  don't  know.  Let  me  'ide  upon  'our  bat,  aunt 
Pathenth." 

"Gracious  goodness,  child,  ride  upon  my  back!" 
cried  Miss  I'atience,  in  the  extremity  of  dismay. 

"'Es,  'ide  pitabat!"  replied  the  little  one,  pre- 
paring to  climb  up  on  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of 
mounting. 

"But,  my  dear,  I  don't  know — I  never  did  such  a 
thing — I  don't  know  how  it  is  done!"  said  Miss  Pa- 
tience, in  jjainful  alarm. 

"I  show  'on,  aunt  Pathenth.  I  al'ays  'ide  ])itabat 
on  mammy  Margery,"  said  the  child,  now  standing  on 
the  chair,  in  dangerous  propinquity  to  her  aunt,  whose 
measure  she  seemed  to  have  already  taken,  so  far  as 
to  assure  herself  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from 
the  pale,  grave,  sad-looking  woman.  Evidently  enough 
all  the  fear  was  on  the  other  side. 

"  'Ou  tome  here.  Turn  'ound,"  said  the  child.  Miss 
Patience  meclianically  obeyed,  with  a  vague  notion 
that  such  was  the  fate  of  aunts;  and  in  the  next  in- 
stant little  Jenefy's  arms  were  thrown  tightly  around 
the  long  thin  neck,  and  Iier  fat  little  hands  clasped  in 
front  of  the  spinster's  throat. 
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"Xow  den.  Put  'on  hand  under  my  foet.  Dat's 
de  way.     Now,  dee  up.     Du  on,  aunt  rathcntb." 

And  Miss  Patience,  thus  urged,  was  stalking  acros.s 
the  wide  stone  floor,  with  rueful  face,  and  with  her 
wonted  rigidly  upright  attitude  and  funereal  .step,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Wilfred,  who  had  come  in  from 
the  iield  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  because  of  hi.s 
niece's  visit  to  the  Grange,  entered  the  room. 

It  was  very  rarely  that  a  smile  was  to  be  seen  on 
Wilfred  Gar.stang's  face.  But  it  was  impossible  not  to 
sutler  the  saddest  features  to  relax  themselves  at  the 
sight  of  Miss  l*atieuce  and  her  oppressor. 

"80  the  little  tyrant  has  made  herself  absolute  mis- 
tress already,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  with  an  ex- 
pressi(jn  partly  amused,  partly  touched  with  sadness  at 
tlie  tale  of  long  seclusion  from  all  that  makes  the  li\'es 
of  other  women,  that  was  told  by  the  infinite  incon- 
gruity between  his  sister's  ways,  and  habits,  and  look, 
and  her  present  occupation. 

"How  could  I  help  it,  Wilfred?"  said  she,  ruefully. 
"The  child  would  take  no  denial;  and  it  seems  that 
such  is  her  accustomed  s})ort.  She  affirms  that  she 
ride.s  thus  on  the  back  of  Margery." 

"To  I  do.  But  Margery  does  much  better  than 
'on,  aunt  Pathenth.  Dee  up,  do,"  added  the  little 
romp,  in  a  tone  of  despairing  expostulation  at  the  dul- 
ness  of  her  steed. 

"I  think  I  can  find  you  a  better  amusement  than 
that,  Jenefy,"  said  Wilfred,  taking  the  child  from  his 
sister's  back,  "Get  the  Scripture  picture-book,"  he 
added,  speaking  to  his  sister,  "and  we  will  show  the 
little  one  some  beautiful  pictures,  such  as  she  has  never 
seen  before." 
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The  promise  tluis  lieW  out  seemed  to  make  abun- 
dant amends  for  the  sudden  cutting  short  of  the  ride, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  deny  had  txirned  out  rather 
a  faihire.  The  picture-book  was  produced,  and  Miss 
Patience  found  herself  very  much  more  in  her  element 
in  explaining  the  prints,  and  relating  the  narratives 
which  they  illustrated,  than  she  had  been  in  playing  at 
pickaback.  Only  that,  as  the  little  one  required  the 
same  story  to  be  repeated  several  times  over,  and  ve- 
hemently resented  the  slightest  verbal  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  telling  it,  it  was  necessary  for  Miss  Patience 
to  call  up  her  utmost  powers  of  accuracy. 

And  when  at  last  the  tea  in  the  back  kitchen  had 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  Margery  ajjjieared 
at  the  door  of  the  front  kitchen  to  resume  her  charge, 
and  start  on  her  walk  home.  Miss  Patience  felt  more 
wearied  and  worn  out  than  she  had  ever  done  by  the 
hardest  day's  work. 

"Truly,  brother,  the  care  of  a  child  must  be  a 
charge  wearying  to  the  mind  no  less  than  to  the  body.' 
I  have  rarely  felt  so  tired  as  I  am." 

"And  the  wage  to  be  paid  to  those  who  are  fitted 
to  undertake  the  trust,  and  discharge  it  faithfully,  must 
not,  thei'efore,  be  paid  grudgingly." 

"And  you  think  that  you  have  found  such  a  per- 
son? It  must  be  a  hard  life,"  said  Miss  Patience. 

"I  hope  so.  And  I  have  not  grudged  to  pay  hand- 
somely from  the  fund  set  apart  for  such  purposes.  You 
agree  with  me.  Patience,  that  the  time  seems  to  have 
come  when  it  is  desirable  that  the  child  should  be  re- 
moved to  other  care?"  asked  Wilfred. 

"Truly,  brother,  I  think  so.     If  only  her  soul  can 
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1»e  as  well   cared  t'nr  as  lier  body  seems  to  lune  been 
Litlierto.      If  (inly  she  be  sent  to  Ciod-feariuj:;  people." 

"I  believe  the  person  who  is  to  receive  her  to  be 
such,"  said  AViltred.  And  then  the  conversation  dropped, 
and  the  brother  and  sister  separated. 


CHAPTEK   VI. 

Eva  Senkouso. 

When  his  niece's  progress  in  life  had  forced  upon 
Wilfred  Garstang  the  conviction  that  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  expedient  that  she  should  be  ])r(i- 
vidcd  with  other  care  than  could  be  given  her  at  the 
Artiugalc  lodge-gate,  he  had  been  very  much  at  a  loss 
how  even  to  set  about  finding  what  he  had  need  ol. 
For  very  obvious  reasons,  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
any  desirable  home  should  be  found  for  the  child  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Who  would  be  willing 
to  receive  into  their  home  the  child  of  a  Garstang,  and 
the  child  of  such  a  mother  born  under  such  circum- 
stances? And  how  was  he,  living  the  life  he  lived, 
and  standing  as  he  and  his  did  in  the  estimation  of  his 
neighbours,  to  obtain  any  clue  even  to  the  discovery 
of  such  a  person  as  be  required? 

He  was  thinking  sadly  of  all  these  things,  of  his 
utter  friendlessness,  and  of  the  isolation  in  which  ho. 
lived,  of  the  unmerited  obloquy  whicli  rested  on  the 
child's  father,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was 
one  man  who  had  certainly  believed  his  brother  to 
have  been  morally  innocent  of  the  crime  of  nnn-dcr, 
and  who  was  sufficiently  far  off  to  be  beyond  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  social  feelings  and  opinions  of  Billmoutli 
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and  its  iieigliboiirliood.  Tliis  was  Mr.  Sligo,  the  Sil- 
clicster  attorney,  Avho  luul  defended  George,  and  who 
had  evidently  taken  a  strong  and  friendly  interest  in 
the  case. 

'J'o  Mr.  Sligo,  accordingly,  Wilfred  had  determined 
to  apply  in  his  need;  and  he  had  taken  a  journey  to 
Silchester  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so.  And  it  had  so 
happened  that  Mr.  Sligo  had  been  able  to  help  him. 

There  was  a  Mr.  Henningtree  at  Silchester,  an 
architect,  employed  by  the  Chapter  on  some  extensive 
and  important  restorations,  which  it  had  been  decided 
to  execute  in  the  Cathedral.  He  was  a  Silchester  man, 
born  and  bred;  but  he  had  given  in  sundry  ways  such 
proofs  of  ability,  and  had  taken  such  a  standing  in  his 
profession,  that  it  was  thought  that  he  might  have  taken 
quite  a  leading  place  in  it  if  he  would  have  established 
himself  in  London.  This,  however,  Mr.  Henningtree 
Avould  not  do.  He  had  that  special  and  clinging  love 
for  his  native  city  and  county  which  is  not  seldom  met 
with  in  such  men,  especially  in  the  capitals  of  our 
most  distant  counties.  And  the  great  work  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Chapter,  which  was  to 
him  in  every  way  a  labour  of  love,  no  doubt  con- 
tribixted  to  confirm  him  in  his  determination  to  live 
and  die,  and  to  be  know^n,  if  he  was  to  achieve  fame, 
as  Henningtree  of  Silchester.  Besides,  he  must  have 
pushed  his  way  in  London; — and  Henningtree  was  not 
a  pushing  man.  It  was  a  thing  to  which  he  was 
specially  averse.  Now,  in  Silchester,  he  had  no  push- 
ing to  do.  He  was  known,  and  highly  valued  by 
everybody  in  his  native  city;  and  his  place  in  the 
society,  as  well  as  in  his  own  pi'ofession,  was  made. 
But  there   was    another  circumstance   which    no    doubt 
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assisted,  if  not  to  induce,  at  least  to  make  it  easy  for 
Mr.  llenningtrec  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination 
in  this  matter.  lie  had  married,  a  little  before  the 
time  at  which  our  narrative  has  arrived,  a  Silchester 
lady,  who  had  broujrht  him  a  pretty  little  fortune. 

Miriam  Hennincjtree  had  Iteen  the  only  child  of  a 
canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Silchester,  who  had,  for 
many  years,  been  a  Avidower.  And  it  w^as  not  till  her 
father's  death,  when  she  was  some  five  or  six  and 
twenty  years  old,  that  she  had  jirouiised  to  become  Mr. 
Henningtree's  wife.  The  Silchester  j)eo])le,  favourably 
disposed  as  they  were  to  the  young  architect,  said  that 
IMiriam  Blackridge  had  married  beneath  herself; — that 
she  might  have  done  much  better,  &c.  l^ut  Miriam 
Blackridge  Avas  not  of  that  opinion,  and  she  retained 
her  own  view  of  the  matter  undeviatingly.  Besides 
the  other  good  gifts  Avhich  ha\'e  been  mentioned,  she 
Avas  a  highly  cultivated  Avoman,  Avith  artistic  tastes,  and 
a  habit  of  thinking  out  for  herself  the  groimds  of  her 
own  opinions.  So  her  friends  said  naturally  and  truly 
enough  that  Miriam  Blackridge  was  a  \'ery  peculiar 
person — quite  an  original.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
Cyril  TFenningtree  liked  originals, — for  he  wooed  and 
Avon  Miriam;  and  they  appeared,  as  all  Silchester  ad- 
mitted Avhen  the  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  marriage 
had  worn  it  self  out,  to  suit  each  other  perfectly. 

NoAv  in  the  house  of  the  widowed  Canon  Blackridge, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  a  little  longer, — up  to 
the  time  of  ]\Iiriam's  marriage  that  it  to  say, — there 
had  liA'ed  for  the  last  fourteen  years  a  maiden  lady  in 
the  character,  first,  of  governess,  and,  lately,  of  com- 
])anion  to  that  young  lady.  ]\firiam's  education,  AA'hich 
all  the  world  admitted  to  have  been  not  only  most  sue- 
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cessful,  hut  to  have  emhraced  many  subjects  that  did 
not,  at  all  events  in  those  days,  enter  into  the  female 
curriculum^  bad  been  entirely  the  work  of  this  lady. 
Her  name  was  Eva  Senhouse. 

NoAv  when  Canon  Blackridge  died,  and  Miriam 
Blackridge  became  Mrs.  ITenningtree,  the  occupation  of 
Eva  Senhouse  was  gone.  And  it  came  to  be  a  rather 
puzzling  question,  in  which  all  the  Silchester  Society 
were  kind  enough  more  or  less  to  interest  themselves, 
as  society  in  small  country  towns  will  do,  what  was  to 
become  of  hei*.  Some  little  (provision  she  had  saved 
from  the  proceeds  of  her  fourteen  years  of  employment 
in  the  Canon's  house.  But  it  was  very  little.  Mr. 
Henningtree  would  have  willingly  offered  her  a  home 
in  his  house.  But  it  was  very  repugnant  to  Eva  Sen- 
house  to  permit  herself  to  become  a  burthen  to  people 
who  did  not  really  in  anyway  want  her  services,  as 
she  well  knew.  She  was  no  longer  a  young  Avoman; 
and  felt  disinclined  to  enter  a  new  course  of  servitude 
in  the  house  of  a  stranger. 

Now  old  Slow, — which,  in  the  Sillshire  dialect, 
meant  Samuel  Slowcome,  gent.,  the  senior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Slowcome  and  Sligo, — old  Slow  had  been  for 
many  years  the  intimate  friend  of  Canon  Blackridge. 
It  was  not  every  attorn ey-at-law  that  a  Canon  of  Sil- 
cliester  Cathedral  would  have  admitted  to  his  intimacy 
upon  the  sort  of  footing  that  old  Slow  M'as  admitted 
to  the  tables  and  drawing-rooms  not  only  of  Canon 
Blackridge,  but  of  many  others  of  the  dignitaries  who 
gave  the  tone  to  the  rather  exclusive  society  of  the  old 
cathedral  city.  But  there  are  attorneys  and  attorneys. 
And  such  men  as  old  Slow  were  not  uncommonly  to 
be  met  vrith  in  provincial  cities  even  in  the  days  when 
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the  cleuiiircations  which  ilivided  the  difforcnt  grades  of 
professional  society  were  much  more  strictly  observed 
than  they  are  now-a-days.  They  were  men  well  known 
and  highly  respected  throughont  the  wht)le  county,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  in  some  sort  identified  with  the 
county; — men  of  a  turn  for  bookish  learning  of  that 
sort  which  mainly  dealt  with  jjoints  of  antiquarian  lore, 
and  all  that  frontier  land  in  which  the  subjects  in- 
teresting to  the  legal  and  the  clerical  professions  meet 
and  run  into  each  other; — men  who  knew  all  the 
art'airs  of  the  Chapter,  as  well  as  they  knew  those  of 
the  great  proprietors  of  the  county, — men  who  would 
be  buried  in  the  Cathedral  wdien  they  died,  and  who 
often  dined  with  the  Bishop  as  long  as  they  lived, — 
whose  habitual  costume  approached  nearly  to  the 
clerical  type,  and  whose  minds  were  well  furnished 
witli  all  the  most  respectable  clerical  prejudices. 

Thus  the  intimacy  between  old  Slow  and  the 
learned  Canon  Blackridge  had  been  by  no  means  a 
strange  thing.  And  it  had  very  naturally  followed 
from  it,  that  Miss  Senhouse  had  become  intimate  with 
the  ladies  of  the  well-to-do  attorney's  family:  the 
motherly  and  highly  respected  Mrs.  Slowcome,  and 
the  three  handsome  and  accomplished  Miss  Slowcomes, 
for  whose  smiles  minor  canons  sighed  in  vain,  and 
who  would,  doubtless,  be  all  of  them  some  day  married 
to  the  best  bits  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  the 
county. 

Old  Slow  and  his  good  w^fe,  therefore,  were  among 
those  who  most  especially  interested  them.selves  in  the 
(juestion  as  to  the  mode  of  life  to  be  adopted  by  Miss 
Senhouse,  when  she  was  thrown  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  explained  on  her  own  resources.    And  it  had 
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been  decided  by  these  and  other  friends  that  the  best 
thing  under  the  circumstances  would  be,  that  Miss 
Senliouse  should  take  a  small  and  inexpensive  cottage, 
and  should  endeavour  to  find  some  young  lady,  whom 
she  might  receive  and  educate,  in  return  for  such  a 
payment  as  would  suffice,  when  joined  to  what  little 
she  had  of  her  own,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  do 
a  little  more.  And  in  the  meantime,  until  such  a  young- 
lady  in  search  of  a  home  and  an  education  should  be 
found,  Eva  Senhouse  was  to  remain  the  guest  of  good 
Mrs.  Slowcome. 

And  this  was  the  position  of  matters,  when  Wilfred 
Garstang  had  applied  to  Mr.  Sligo,  asking  him  whether 
he  could  give  him  any  assistance  in  the  difficult  task 
of  finding  a  fitting  and  desirable  asylum  for  little 
Jenefy.  At  first  it  had  not  struck  Mr.  Sligo  that  the 
child  in  want  of  a  home  would  be  a  suitable  inmate 
for  his  partner's  protege.  In  fact  the  idea  had  been  to 
find,  not  a  child,  but  a  young  lady  of  more  advanced 
years  than  our  little  Jenefy.  But  when  his  melancholy 
and  sad-mannered  visitor  went  oil  to  mention  that  it 
was  his  purpose  to  give  this  only  scion  of  his  race  an 
education  in  all  respects  as  good  as  that  which  money 
could  procure; — when  he  mentioned  that  a  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds  had  been  set  apart  by  the  tamily  for 
this  purpose-,  and,  finally,  when  he  stated  that  his  ob- 
ject Avould  be  to  leave  the  child  wholly,  and  for  many 
years,  in  the  care  of  the  person  to  Avhom  she  should 
be  entrusted,  when  once  he  should  be  satisfactorily 
assured  of  the  fittingness  and  trustworthiness  of  such 
person,  then  it  suddenly  came  into  Mr.  Sligo's  mind 
that  a  good  portion  of  this  Garstang  two  thousand 
pounds   might    go    to    the    making-up    of   the    income 
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iicodpcl  liy  Miss  Sculioxisc.  And,  tliorcforc,  he  told 
WiU'rod  that  he  knew  of  a  person  who  wonld  be  ex- 
actly what  he  needed.  The  lady  in  ([iiestion,  he  said, 
had  not,  he  believed,  contenijdatod  takinc:  charge  of  so 
yoinijr  a  child,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult 
her  upon  this  subject,  before  anything  could  be  said 
upon  the  point.  But  it  Mr.  Garstang  could  be  fortimate 
onouirh  to  induce  her  to  undertake  the  care  of  the 
child  and  the  subsequent  education  of  the  young  lady, 
he  might  congratulate  himself  upon  having  jirovided  a 
bringing-up  for  his  niece  that  any  lady  in  the  land 
miglit  be  glad  to  obtain  for  her  daughter. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  Miss  Senhouse 
accP[)ted  IVfr.  Garstang's  offer.  So  far  from  objecting 
to  (he  tender  years  of  the  child  to  be  entrusted  to  her, 
though  she  confessed  that  she  would  not  have  liked  to 
take  a  child  of  four  years  old  who  was  to  be  taken 
from  her  a  few  years  later;  yet  on  the  luiderstanding 
that  she  was  to  have  the  entire  education  of  tlie  child, 
she  preferred  to  begin  lier  work  from  the  foundation-, 
and  that  it  should  be  entirely  her  own.  All  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  child's  birth  and  parentage, — 
except  Wilfred's  cherished  secret  of  the  legitimacy  of 
her  birth, — were  confidentially  communicated  to  her, 
and  the  extreme  desirability  of  educating  the  child 
wh(dly  away  from  her  home  and  the  influences  of  it 
were  shown  to  her.  And,  in  return  for  the  devotion 
of  Miss  Senhouse  to  the  exclusive  care  of  the  child- 
hood and  subsequent  education  of  his  niece  during  the 
next  twelve  years,  Wilfred  was  willing  to  pay  twelve 
hundred  pounds.  Tlie  yearly  sum  of  an  hundred 
jioimds  was  extravagantly  large  to  j)ay  for  a  child  of 
four  years   old.     But   it   might  be  small   for  the  care 
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which  woiihl  be  required  (Turing  the  latter  years  of  the 
term;  and  Wilfred  was  desirous  of  giving  this  jiledge 
that  the  child  should  be  left  with  Miss  Senhouse  durinir 
the  whole  of  the  period  proposed.  He  offered  to  do 
more.  He  w^as  perfectly  willing,  he  said,  and  should 
prefer  to  pay  over  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Slowcome 
and  Sligo  the  entire  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  at 
once,  so  that  anything  which  could  be  added  to  the 
annual  sum  of  an  hundred  pounds,  from  the  interest  on 
the  undrawn  portion  of  the  capital,  might  also  go  to 
Miss  Senhouse,  and  that  she  might  have  the  perfect 
assurance  that  the  arrangement  would  not  be  broken 
off  earlier  than  the  time  contemplated.  Messrs.  Slow- 
come  and  Sligo,  of  course,  were  to  undertake,  in  due 
form,  to  restore  any  portion  of  the  sum  that  might  be 
proportioned  to  any  part  of  the  unexpired  term  of 
twelve  years,  in  case,  from  any  unforeseen  circumstance, 
Miss  Senhouse  should  fail  to  perform  her  part  of  the 
contract. 

Such  then  was  the  arrangement  which  Wilfred  had 
made;  and  it  was  to  Eva  Senhouse  that  the  little  Jenefy 
was  now  to  be  sent,  and  her  futiire  destinies  entrusted. 

Those  who  had  known  Miriam  Blackridge,  and  who 
knew  Miriam  Ilenningtree  w^ell,  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  back  the  boast  Mr.  Sligo  had  made  to  Wilfred 
Garstang,  that  he  might  congratulate  himself  on  hav- 
ing secured  for  the  guardian  and  instructress  of  his 
niece  one  whom  any  lady  in  the  land  might  esteem 
herself  happy  to  have  for  her  own  daughter.  Eva 
Senhouse  had  made  Miriam  Blackridge  what  she  was, 
and  Miriam  was  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  a  most 
perfectly  bred  and  accomplished  lady,  and  a  very 
specially  charming  woman. 

G* 
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Nevertheless  it  did  not  perli;i])s  quite  follow  tlinf 
an  equally  satisfactory  result  might  be  relied  on  to 
follow  in  every  other  case.  Miss  Senhouse  and  her 
]iu|jil,  !Mrs.  llenningtree,  were  both  unijucstiimably  ex- 
ceptional women-,  both  somewhat  "original"'  in  their 
turn  of  mind  and  their  manner.  There  was  a  sort  of 
ohi-world  flavoTir  about  Eva  Senhouse  which  was  not 
Avithout  a  certain  cliarm;  a  something  which  suggested 
that  Mrs.  Huchinson  and  other  such  ladies  of  that  time, 
when  highly  cultivated  women  were  not  altogether  so 
rare  as  our  generation  is  apt  to  imagine  that  they 
were,  must  have  been  much  of  the  same  sort.  "Without 
neglecting  what  are  generally  called  accomplishments, 
— especially  without  neglecting  music, — there  was  a 
greater  degree  of  Avhat  ])orhaps  may  be  called  solidity 
about  the  education  which  Miss  Senhouse  had  given  to 
Miriam  llenningtree,  and  wliich  she  wcnild  doubtless 
set  herself  to  give  to  Jenefy  Garstang. 

It  could  not  be  said  by  the  lightest-hearted  of  her 
contemporari-es  that  there  was  the  slightest  tinge  of 
pedantry  in  Miriam  Hcnningtree.  No  one's  sympathy 
Avith  all  feminine  interests  ■w^as  more  lively;  no  one's 
appreciation  of  all  specially  womanly  joys,  sorrows,  and 
occu})ations,  was  heartier-,  no  one's  light  laugh  was 
readier  than  Miriam  ilenningtree's.  But  she  had  many 
sources  of  interest  that  her  contemporaries  of  her  own 
sex  could,  for  the  most  part,  but  very  imperfectly  share. 
Would  the  education  Avhich  had  in  her  case  produced 
this  somewhat  rare  combination  be  equally  successful 
when  tried  on  dilTorcnt  material?  The  little  Jenefy  had 
already  shown  that  she  inherited  a  larger  share  of  the 
lively  boldness,  and  fearless  high  sjtirits  which  char- 
acteri/ed  lipr  father's  temperaniont,  tlian  <>{'  ]\or  viiotlier's 
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sensitive  and  retiring  timidity.  Would  the  rather  old- 
fashioned  staidness  of  Miss  Senliouse's  notions,  and  the 
rather  tii'rave  style  of  lier  conception  of  female  education 
be  rebelled  against  and  rejected  by  this  lively  and 
liigli-spirited  temperament;  or  would  it  be  thereby  suc- 
cessfully and  desirably  modified?  It  Avould  have  been 
a  safe  bet  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  of  narrow  in- 
telligence, the  former  result  would  have  infallibly  oc- 
curred. But  Eva  Senhouse  was  a  woman  not  only  of 
much  knowledge,  but  of  a  large  and  genial  intelligence; 
and  there  was  room  to  hope  for  better  things. 

it  might  be  interesting  to  trace  the  influences  of 
such  a  mind  and  such  intellectual  habits  on  the  material 
subjected  to  it,  in  such  a  child  as  Jenefy  Garstang. 
But  as  the  general  result  only  of  the  process  is  what 
is  needed,  for  the  due  setting  forth  of  the  completion 
of  this  narrative,  the  time  and  space  that  would  be 
needed  for  describing  the  progress  of  the  experiment 
cannot  be  so  extended.  Thus  much  of  good  promise 
was,  at  all  events,  speedily  realized.  The  instructress 
and  the  pupil  became  very  shortly  strongly  attached  to 
each  other.  The  monthly  letters  which  Miss  Senhouse 
wrote  to  JVIi".  Garstang  left  no  doubt  on  this  head. 
Patience  thought  either  that  a  very  salutary  and  stern 
repressive  system  must  have  been  resorted  to,  or  that 
Miss  Senhouse  must  be  addicted  to  the  sport  of 
"pickaback."  No  mention  of  any  such  pastime  was 
made  in  the  letters  however.  Miss  Senhouse  contented 
herself  with  reporting  very  satisfactorily  as  to  her  little 
pupil's  liealth  and  physical  progress,  and  stating  that 
she  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her  in  all 
ways. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Jcnefy   iu   her   new   Home. 

In  making  tliese  arrangements  with  Miss  Senhouse 
one  ilifticulty  had,  however,  arisen.  What  was,  or 
what  was  to  be,  the  name  of  her  young  puiiil?  She 
liad  no  right,  under  the  circumstances  of  her  birth,  to 
the  name  of  Garstang — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  circum- 
stances were  known  to  everybody,  save  only  Wilfred 
and  his  sister.  And  besides,  if  the  child  had  any 
]mti)er  riglit  to  that  name,  or  if  her  uncle  and  aunt 
were  willing  that  she  should  bear  it,  without  having 
any  legal  right  to  it,  still  Miss  Senhouse  felt  very 
strongly,  and  Mr.  Sligo,  into  whose  hands  the  conduct 
of  the  negotiation  fell,  represented  very  strongly  to 
Wilfred,  that  it  was  for  every  reason  inexpedient  for 
the  child  to  be  known  by  a  name  which  was  not 
properly  her  own,  when  a  few  years  before  that  name 
liad  become  connected  iu  the  mind  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Silchester  with  the  tragedy  of 
George  Garstang's  fate. 

13ut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  almost  equally  un- 
desirable that  the  child  should  be  known  by  her 
mother's  name.  Linacre  was  too  prominent  and  too 
well-known  a  name  in  Sillshire  for  it  to  have  been  ex- 
pedient that  the  child  should,  by  bearing  it,  attract 
such  attention  as  would,  in  Silchester,  surely  be  the 
result  of  doing  so.  I'nder  these  circumstances,  it  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sligo,  and,  after  some  little  con- 
sideration,  assented   to   by  Miss  Senhouse,    that   little 
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Jenefy  should  be  called  by  lier  name,  and  pass  as  a 
niece  of  her  own.  Miss  Senhouse  had  been  a  Lon- 
doner before  becoming  an  inmate  of  the  family  of 
Canon  Blackridge,  and  there  was  nobody  in  the  Sill- 
shire  world  to  know  whether  she  had  any  such  niece 
or  not,  or  to  interest  themselves  in  any  way  in  the 
matter.  So  it  Avas  arranged  that,  for  the  present,  the 
little  Jenefy  should  be  known  by  the  name  of  Senhoixsc 
to  such  portion  of  the  society  of  Silchester  as  should 
become  aware  of  her  existence. 

For  some  years,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  such  in- 
dividuals were  few.  And  of  those  few,  the  greater 
part,  consisting  mainly  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Slowcome 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henningtree,  were  doubtless  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Before  half 
a  dozen  years  had  passed,  however,  little  Miss  Senhouse 
began  to  be  known  to  a  somewhat  larger  circle.  She 
was  often  invited  to  drink  tea  and  pass  the  evening 
with  the  Slowcome  children — not,  of  course,  the  Misses 
Slowcome,  a  phrase  which  was  understood  to  comprise 
only  the  three  elder  marriageable  daughters  of  the 
house.  Next  to  these  very  conspicuous  ornaments  of 
the  very  best  society  in  Silchester,  came  on  the 
abounding  branches  of  the  Slowcome  family-tree,  three 
boys,  of  whom  one  was  at  Silchester  College,  Oxon, 
and  two  were  at  school.  And  then  came  two  little 
girls,  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  little  Jenefy.  And 
these  were  the  children  with  Avhom  the  latter  was  often 
invited  to  pass  the  evening.  Still  oftener,  however, 
the  little  girl  was  to  be  found — sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  without,  her  protectress — in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Henningtree.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
child's  happiest  hours  were  those  so  spent. 
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The  Misses  Slowconie — tlie  Misses  Slowcorue — 
jintiioiinced  Joncfy  to  be  a  queer  little  tiling,  an  old- 
tashionetl  little  thiii^',  a  stranj^e  child,  and  then  so  xm- 
fortuiiately  plain,  yoii  know!  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  youngs  ladies  had  been  admitted  to  the  secret  of 
the  child's  parentage.  And  as  they  were  wont  to  con- 
sider Miss  Senhouse  herself  a  very  peculiar  and  rather 
enigniatical  personage,  they  may  have  been  prc])ared 
to  find  it  quite  natural  that  a  niece  of  hers  should  be 
not  altogether  like  other  children.  Nevertheless  it 
seemed  as  if  the  elder  Misses  Slowcome  had,  in  some 
unaccoimtable  Avay  or  other,  been  impressed  with  tlie 
idea  that  there  was  some  mystery  of  some  sort  attach- 
ing to  the  little  Jenefy.  It  was  the  will  of  their  parents 
that  kindness  should  be  shown  to  Miss  Jenefy  Senhouse, 
and  the  Misses  Slowcome  were  kind  to  her  accordingly. 
But  there  was  always  in  their  manner  to  the  child  a 
certain  flavour  of  curious  observation,  as  if  they  were 
engaged  in  studying  the  ways  and  habits  of  some  being 
of  a  different  kind  and  race  from  their  o^\^l. 

Of  a  diffei'ent  kind  from  the  Slowcome  children  the 
little  Jenefy  decidedly  was;  and  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  when  the  handsome  Misses  Slowcome  said  that  the 
child  was  "so  uncommonly  plain,  you  know,"  the 
majority  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  said  so  entirely 
agreed  ^y\\h.  them.  It  is  very  commonly  said  that  little 
girls  have  to  pass  through  a  period  of  ugliness,  when 
they  are  about  the  age  that  Jenefy  Senhouse  had 
reached,  at  the  time  now  spoken  of, — from  ten  years 
upwards  for  the  next  two  or  tliree  years.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  all  children.  The  two  little  Slowcome  girls, 
who  were  as  nearly  as  possible  Jenefy's  contemjioraries, 
were  as  pretty  as  little  Cupids,  plump  and  rosy,  with 
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1.iii;;'luii,2:  liii'lit  blue  eyes,  abundant  flaxen  curls,  rose- 
liud  nioutlis,  round  dinijjling  checks,  and  pretty  little 
|ihunp  round  hands  and  feet.  Whereas  the  little  Jenefy 
had  none  of  these  beauties.  She  was  tall,  and  lanky, 
;md  f,^a^vky,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  an  undue  tendency 
((I  run  all  to  leg"  and  arm-,  both  of  them  thin  and 
'-rrag-gy.  Her  hair  was  abundant  and  silky  in  quality, 
l)ut  it  was  very  dark,  and  had  no  natural  curl  in  it. 
And  the  long  straight  bands  of  it  falling  down  her 
]iale  long  cheeks,  gave  an  extra  air  of  gipsy-like  look- 
ing forlornness  to  her  appearance.  She  had  huge  dark 
rvos,  in  which  mostly  there  was,  instead  of  laughter, 
a  strange  wistful  look,  as  of  perpetual  inquiry, — a  look 
that  good  Mrs.  Slowcome  declared  made  her  feel  quite 
uncomfortable  at  times!  Then  her  mouth  was  large 
rather  than  otherwise;  and  her  hands  and  feet  were  the 
same.  At  least  they  were  decidedly  long  for  her  age, 
though  slender,  with  long  fingers,  and  highly  arched 
insteps-,  which,  though  good  gifts  in  their  way,  did 
n<itliing  at  that  time  of  the  child's  life  to  modify  or 
improve  the  general  effect  of  awkward  ungainly  lankiness. 
Nevertheless,  old  Colonel  Havering,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  cavahy  depot  at  Silchester,  who  had  seen 
AV'ith  an  observant  eye  many  a  succeeding  crop  of  little 
girls  grow  into  womanhood,  remarked  to  a  brother 
officer,  with  whom  he  was  returning  one  evening  from 
the  Slowcomes,  and  who  had  been  speaking  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Slowcome  girls,  and  the  Slowcome 
children,  that  in  another  five  or  six  years  the  little 
Slowcomes  would  be  pretty  dairy-maids,  and  in  twenty 
more  fat  blowsy  matrons  without  a  trace  of  good  looks, 
whereas  that  queer-looking  dark  girl  Avould,  in  five  or 
six  years,    be   lovely  enough  to  tui'u  any  man's  head, 
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ami  twenty  years  later  would  still  be  a  magnificent 
woman. 

All  the  three  children — tlie  two  Slowcomes  and 
little  Jenefy — were,  as  children  go,  very  good  little 
girls.  But  the  difference  between  the  two  races  was  as 
marked  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  characteristics 
of  tliem.  The  little  Slowcomes  were  sometimes  naughty, 
and  mostly  good.  But  Jenefy's  goodness  was  not  their 
goodness,  nor  her  naughtiness  their  naughtiness.  Little 
Jane  and  C'arry  Slowcome  were  understood  to  be  good 
whon  they  were  contented,  haj)py,  not  crying; — and 
naughty  when  the  reverse  was  the  case.  But  with 
Jenefy  it  seemed  to  be  just  the  reverse.  If  ever  her 
elders  had  to  tax  her  with  naughtiness,  and  call  her  to 
order,  it  was  when  a  sudden  access  of  extravagantly 
high  spirits  would  occasionally  run  away  with  her. 
And  Miss  Senhouse  Avould  shake  her  head,  at  such 
times,  and  endeavour  to  calm  down  the  exuberant  wild- 
ness  of  her  pupil's  spirits.  But  the  child  was  never 
fretful  or  peevish  or  discontented;  only  in  her  ([uiet 
moods,  which  were  most  frecjuent  with  her,  she  was 
apt  to  be  overquiet,  and  her  little  playfellows  used  to 
say  sullen.  But  Mrs.  Slowcome  had  tlie  sense  to  dis- 
cover speedily  that  the  child  had  no  sullenness  in  her; 
only  thoughtfulness  beyond  her  years, — a  sort  of 
maner  which,  the  good  lady  would  say  to  her  husband, 
she  would  not  for  the  world  see  in  her  own  children; 
— it  lodked,  she  thought,  very  much  like  not  being 
intended  to  remain  long  in  this  world. 

But  Miss  Senhouse  had  no  such  fears.  The  child 
was  decidedly  healthy  and  strong.  At  walking,  running, 
or  ])laying  she  could  tire  out  the  little  Slowcome  girls 
any  day.     Nor,  as  that  lady  knew  very  well,  was  her 
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pupil  unhappy  in  her  gravest  moments.  And  well  in- 
structed as  she  had  been,  by  Mr.  Slowcome  and  Mr. 
Sligo,  in  all  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  race 
from  which  the  child  had  sprung  on  the  father's  side, 
she  deemed  the  quiet  happiness  of  the  child  the  most 
favourable  symptom  that  could  be  wished.  There  were 
occasional  outbreaks  of  the  father's  wild  high  spirits; 
but  there  was  not  the  melancholy  that  should  have 
gone  to  make  up  the  unhappy  completeness  of  the 
Garstang  idiosyncrasy.  The  union  from  which  the 
child  had  sprung,  however  much  to  be  deplored  on 
other  grounds,  seemed  at  least  to  have  been  a  fortunate 
one,  in  that  it  gave  hope  that  the  old  Garstang  tem- 
perament had  been  so  far  corrected  by  the  new  blood, 
as  not  to  have  transmitted  its  worst  characteristics  to 
yet  another  generation. 

The  childhood  of  little  Jenefy  was  then  far  from 
an  unhappy  one.  But  perhaps  the  happiest  hours  of 
it,  especially  at  a  time  a  little  subsequent  to  that  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  were  spent  beneath  the 
roof  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henningtree.  And  those  hours 
were  many, — increasingly  so,  as  the  child  began  to 
grow  into  the  young  girl.  It  was  natural  that  Miss 
Senhouse  should  see  a  great  deal  of  her  former  pupil-, 
and  thus  the  child  Jenefy  had  come  from  a  very  early 
period  of  her  life  in  Silchester  to  feel  herself  at  home 
in  the  Henningtrees'  house.  Mrs.  Henningtree  had  no 
cliild;  and  she  became  much  interested  m,  perhaps  it 
might  be  said  much  attached  to,  the  pupil  of  her 
former  governess.  On  the  other  hand  the  child  took 
a  very  decided  liking  for  Miriam. 

There  was  a  brisk,  ever  busy  activity  both  of  body 
and  mind  aboiit  Mrs.  Henningtree,   that  seemed  to  act 
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with  a  corrective  virtue  on  a  certain  too  jrreat  teiulonoy 
to  reverie  and  silent  thou}:;litfulness  that  cliaracterized 
Jeuety.  And  the  activity  of  Miriam  Ilenninp^tree's 
mind  was  of  a  strongly  marked  objective  character. 
There  was  no  tendency  in  her  to  introspection.  Her 
mind  seemed  to  liave  no  time  for  anytliing  of  the  sort. 
Kverythiug  around  her,  everything  in  art,  or  in  litera- 
ture, had  an  interest  for  her;  and  she  habitually 
threw  her  whole  mind  into  the  interest  of  the  moment-, 
and  that  with  an  almost  breathless  eagerness  and  in- 
tensity that  seemed  to  know  neither  pause  nor  inter- 
mission. It  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  a  com- 
panionship that  was  more  likely  to  be  salutary  to  the 
quick  and  sympathetic,  but  somewhat  too  introspec- 
tively  inclined  temperament  of  Jenefy. 

The  four  years  that  elapsed  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fourteenth  year  of  her  age  were  probably  the  most  im- 
portant to  Jenefy  Senhouse, — to  call  her  as  she  was 
called  by  her  Silchester  friends, — in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  her  mind  and  character.  And  the  state- 
ment involves  the  fact  that  she  was  an  exceptionally 
forward  child.  Of  the  generality  of  young  girls  the 
same  may  be  said  perhajjs  of  the  period  between  their 
twelfth  and  their  sixteenth  year.  But,  in  the  case  of 
Jenefy,  not  only  was  she  naturally  precocious,  but  all 
the  circumstances  of  her  life  had  tended  to  foster  and 
increase  the  tendency.  The  way  to  keep  a  child 
childish  is  to  allow  it  to  live  with  children.  But  Jenefy 
had,  with  the  exce])tion  of  occasional  evenings  during 
which  she  always  felt  more  or  less  out  of  her  element, 
lived  in  the  company  and  in  the  society  of  grown-up 
persons, — mainly  of  old  Miss  Senliouse  and  young  Mrs. 
Ilenningtree.     "It   is   a  good    and    useful   discipline," 
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says  Locke,  "to  treat  oliildren  with  a  little  wholesome 
neglect.'"  Ikit  this  (liscipliiio,  lioAvever  desirable  it  may 
have  been,  had  never  fallen  to  her  lot.  She  had  from 
four  years  old  upwards  been  the  constant  object  of  the 
undivided  care  of  ]\[iss  Senhouse,  and  of  a  considerable 
])ortion  of  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Henningtree.  Possibly 
Locke  would  not  have  recommended  the  discipline  of 
wholesome  neglect  for  all  children-,  and  scarcely,  per- 
haps, for  a  child  deprived  of  tlie  society  of  other 
cliildren.  It  is  at  all  events  diflicult  to  suppose  that 
for  the  peculiar  temperament  of  our  Jenefy,  the  system 
would  have  ])roduced  results  as  satisfactory  as  those 
Avliich  were  attained  from  the  constant  companionshij) 
of  two  such  women  as  Eva  Senhouse  and  Miriam 
Henningtree. 

Nevertheless  that  result  was  to  make  her  in  various 
respects  a  peculiar  girl.  Mainly  it  added  to  the 
natural  precocity  of  her  character.  At  fourteen  Jenefy 
was  older  than  her  years ,  and  the  development  of  hei- 
person  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  that  of  her  mind. 
At  that  age  she  was  a  tall,  slender  girl,  still  perhaps 
somewhat  too  lengthy  in  all  the  outlines  of  her  figure 
for  perfect  symmetry,  though  hardly  so  for  perfect 
gracefulness;  and  with  a  face  that  was  already  giving 
unmistakeable  promise  of  great  beauty.  Most  other 
girls  of  her  age  would  probaljly  have  called  her  "old- 
fashioned"  in  her  ways  and  manners.  There  was  a 
kind  of  grave  sedateness,  mixed  with  quiet  decision 
and  self-possession,  which  did  not  seem  altogether 
girlish.  Not  that  she  was  always  grave.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  still  subject  to  those  occasional  outbursts 
of  high  spirits,  which  had  often  in  her  earlier  years 
rather     alarmed    her    governess.      These    fits    seemed 
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always  to  imj)el  her  to  strong  physical  activity,  ^vhich 
w;is,  doubtless,  the  best  and  safest  outlet  and  vent  for 
them. 

"What  I  should  like  best,"  she  said  on  one  such 
occasion  to  Miss  Seuhouse,  "would  be  to  dance  down 
the  entire  lenprtli  of  the  High  Street,  from  the  Castle- 
gate  to  the  Bridge!" 

But  as  such  a  feat  would  have  produced  a  stronger 
impression  in  Silchester  than  was  desirable,  Jenefy 
liad  contented  herself  with  taking  lior  skij»ping-rope, 
and  exercising  herself  with  it,  till  she  was  ready  to 
drop  with  fatigue.  Then  she  went  to  bed,  and  got  up 
the  next  morning  the  gentle,  docile,  and  grave  little 
maiden  of  her  ordinary  habitude. 

But  it  was  especially  in  her  ordinary  subjects  of 
interest  and  conversation  that  other  girls  would  have 
found  her  different  from  themselves.  Slie  took  the 
liveliest  interest  in  all  the  questions  connected  with  tlie 
great  work  of  restoration  that  was  going  on  at  the 
Cathedral,  and  would  t;dk  of  styles,  and  periods,  of 
clerestories  and  transepts,  and  ogives  and  gargoyles 
with  the  interest,  and  in  a  large  degree  with  the  know- 
ledge, of  an  architectural  antiquary.  This  was  the 
result  of  habitual  intimacy  with  the  Henningtrees.  Slie 
would  discuss  foregrounds  and  middle  distances,  and 
local  colouring,  and  criticize  the  workmansliij)  of  any 
])icture  she  saw.  This  was  a  .specialty  of  ]\ririam\s,  or 
rather  one  of  lier  many  specialties.  She  would  talk  of 
calyx  and  jjetal,  and  genus  and  species,  and  knew  the 
special  liabitat  of  every  wild-flower  in  the  lanes  round 
Silchester.  This  was  a  liobby  of  Miss  Senhouse.  Above 
all,  she  was  a  lover  of  music,  and  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  very  competent   musician.     And  this  part  of  her 
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eilucation  slic  luid  p;atliered  in  almost  equal  proportions 
from  Cyril  llenningtree  himself,  from  his  wife,  and 
from  Miss  Senhouse. 

"And  an  intolerably  conceited  pedant  all  this  un- 
usual knowledge  must  have  made  her,"  it  may  perhaps 
be  said. 

Not  the  least  in  the  Avorld.  It  is  not  the  knowledge, 
however  out  of  tlie  Avay  or  abstruse,  Avhicli  ever  pro- 
duces, or  can  produce  conceit  or  pedantry,  but  the 
knowledge  that  tlie  possession  of  it  is  unus^^al;  that 
others  of  our  compeers  and  equals  liave  it  not.  And 
Jenefy  had  no  idea  whatsoever  tliat  her  studies  and 
pursuits  Avere  in  any  degree  peculiar;  still  less  that 
there  was  any  special  merit  or  credit  of  any  kind  to 
be  gained  from  the  cultivation  of  them.  She  had  found 
such  subjects  the  topics  of  thought,  and  interest,  and 
conversation  among  those  with  Avhom  she  lived,  and 
had  adopted  them  as  naturally  as  she  had  learned  the 
art  of  speech  from  those  around  her. 

Such  as  she  was  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  both  Miss 
Senhouse  and  Mrs.  Henningtree  had  grown  to  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  sad  day  for  them  when  the  time  should 
arrive  at  which  the  little  orphan — according  to  the 
arrangement  that  had  been  originally  made — was  to  be 
taken  away  from  them.  Both  these  women  had  grown 
to  love  her  with  a  very  warm  affection.  There  were 
still  two  years  to  run  before  the  term  that  had  been 
settled  should  have  expired.  Two  years  to  the  child 
whose  whole  life  had  comprised  only  fourteen  seems 
almost  an  infinite  expanse,  to  the  further  side  of  which 
the  imagination  reacheth  not.  To  the  older  it  is  but 
a  brief  span;  and  both  Miss  Senhouse  and  her  quondam 
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pupil  were  lookinf;  forward  with  sorrow  to  the  approach 
ing  end  of  the  twelve  years. 

The  former  was  bef,'iiiniiig  also  to  tliink  with  sonn' 
uneasiness  of  the  approaching  time,  when  it  would  bt 
come  necessary  to  make  Jenefy  acijuainted  with  tli^ 
real  facts  of  her  history  and  parentage.  Such  .1 
necessity  and  such  a  difficulty  is  always  the  p<^r  conti 
of  the  advantage  gained  in  similar  cases  by  the  con 
cealment  of  such  fticts.  The  good  that  was  intended 
to  be  gained  in  the  present  instance  had  l)een  obtained, 
and  now  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  payment  for 
it  would  have  to  be  made.  And  Eva  Senhouse  w;l-^ 
by  no  means  happy  as  to  the  effect  which  the  dis- 
coverv  mitrht  have  on  the  mind  and  cliaracter  of  lior 
pupil.  It  was  while  matters  were  still  in  this  position, 
and  a  few  months  after  Jenefy  had  passed  her  fifteenth 
birthday,  that  a  circumstance  occurred,  simple  enough 
in  its  nature,  that  was  not  without  influence  on  her 
future  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  Visitor  at  Silchester. 

Cyril  Hexningtree's  ftither  had  been  a  clergy 
man  holding  a  very  small  preferment  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sillshire,  the  sadly  insufficient  income  of  wliich 
he  had  added  to  by  the  usual  resource  of  clergyman 
so  situated — the  taking  of  pupils.  As  a  teacher  and 
preparer  of  young  men  for  the  university  he  had  been 
remarkably  successful,  and  Walter  Farnaby  had  been 
one  of  his  most  valued  and  beloved  jiupils.  Cyril 
Henningtree,   the  son,    was  a  year  or  two  older  than 
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Farnaby,  and  the  two  young  lads  had  become  fast 
friends,  and  had  not  allowed  themselves  to  lose  sight 
of  each  other  in  after  life,  although  Farnaby  had  gone 
to  the  university  while  Ilenningtree  was  pursuing  his 
professional  education  elsewhere.  During  one  long- 
vacation  they  had  made  a  short  tour  on  the  continent 
together,  and  a  little  later,  when  Farnaby  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  chambers  in  the  Temple,  Henningtree 
had  always  been  provided  with  an  improvised  bed  in 
"the  clerk's  room,"  whenever  ,any  call  of  business  or 
pleasure  had  brought  him  to  London.  The  young 
barrister  had  never  yet  visited  his  friend  at  Silchester, 
but  when  Henningtree  married,  a  promise  had  been 
exacted  and  given  that  such  a  visit  should  be  certainly 
paid  at  an  early  day. 

Nevertheless,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  prom- 
ised visit  was  deferred.  Henningtree  had  taken  his 
wife  to  London.  And  though  the  old  quarters  in  his 
friend's  chambers  were  no  longer  available  as  a  lodg- 
ing, Miriam  had  been  taken  to  the  Temple  chambers, 
to  be  shown  how  her  husband  had  been  used  to  sponge 
(as  he  said)  on  his  friend  in  his  bachelor  days,  and  to 
see  (as  Farnaby  said)  Avhat  sort  of  a  breakfast  a  for- 
lorn and  miserable  bachelor  could  set  before  her  in  his 
own  uncivilized  den.  And  they  had  gone  the  round 
of  the  exhibitions  together,  and  Farnaby  had  discovered 
that  his  old  friend  had  married  a  very  charming 
woman,  who  was  worthy  of  him  in  every  way,  and  he 
and  Miriam  had  become  great  friends,  and  she  had  cor- 
dially seconded  her  husband's  pressing  invitation  that 
Farnaby  should  come  and  see  them  at  Silchester;  and 
Farnaby,  on  returning  to  his  chambers,  after  seeing  his 
friends  off  by  the  Silchester  "Telegraph,"   suffered  an 
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access  of  melancholy  and  discontent  which  was  by  nn 
means  usual  with  him. 

Still  year  after  year  had  j!^one  by,  and  the  visit  to 
Silchester  had  never  been  paid;  the  main  diflicnlty  in 
tlie  way  beinf]^,  in  all  probability,  the  rather  chronic 
condition  of  impeeuniosity  in  which,  despite  his  fellow- 
ship (which  after  all  was,  if  a  provision,  a  very  slender 
one),  Farnaby  was  wont  to  find  himself.  Latterly, 
however,  matters  in  this  respect  had  been  in  some  small 
degree  improving  with  him.  Still  the  attorneys  held 
aloof  as  much  as  ever  from  the  author  of  the  "Loves 
of  the  Benchers."  They  had  no  confidence  in  a  man 
"who  penned  a  stanza"  when  she  should  have  been 
studpng  a  brief.  Farnaby,  liowever,  had  pursued  his 
own  road;  and  the  Muses,  touched  by  such  disinter- 
ested worship,  had  at  length  condescended  to  add  some 
small  modiciim  of  ])udding  to  the  praise  which  had 
previously  been  his  sole  guerdon.  Assuredly  in  these 
latter  centuries  of  our  planet's  history  there  is  no  more 
grata  persona^  as  the  dispenser  of  the  Muses'  favours 
to  mortals,  than  a  jiublisher.  And  a  publisher  it  was 
who  did  for  Farnaby  what  no  attorney  would  do.  He 
had  persuaded  the  gentleman  in  question  to  put  out  a 
volume  of  poems  for  him,  and  the  result  had  been  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  to  all  parties.  If  AValter  Farnaby 
could  not  quite  be  said  to  have  waked  one  morning 
and  found  himself  famous,  still  those  Avhoso  dictum 
upon  such  points  infallibly  accomplishes  their  prophecy, 
said  that  he  would  assuredly  make  his  mark  and  be  heard 
of  by  the  world  again.  In  a  word,  the  new  volume  of 
])oems  and  the  new  jjoet  were  talked  of  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  new  edition  Avas  required  of  the  latter,  and 
that  the  former  Avas  in  request  in  all  the  drawing-rooms 
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before  tlic  little  book  had  been  lanncliecl  a  month.  And 
then  it  was  that  Farnaby,  instead  of  remaining  iu  Lon- 
don to  enjoy  his  trium])h  and  receive  the  honours  due 
to  the  lion  of  the  season,  packed  up  his  portmanteau, 
put  into  it  a  copy  of  the  volume  of  poems,  and  booked 
a  place  on  the  box  of  the  mail  for  Silchester. 

"Why,  where's  your  bay-leaf?  where's  your  laurel 
crown?"  cried  little  Mrs.  Henningtree,  coming  forward 
with  both  hands  held  out  to  greet  him,  as  Henningtree, 
who  liad  been  to  the  coach-ofiice  to  meet  their  ex- 
pected guest,  brought  him  into  the  house.  "I  expected 
a  poet,  and  you  come  with  a  Avide-awake  felt  hat  like 
the  most  unpoetical  of  mortals." 

"Well,  you  know,  I  could  not  very  well  wear  the 
bays  on  the  box  of  the  mail,  my  dear  lady,"  said 
Farnaby,  taking  both  the  hands  held  out  to  him;  "we 
never  put  them  on  till  we  dress  for  dinner." 

"Ah,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  best  authority. 
Still,  as  a  victor  returning  from  the  contest " 

"You  think  that  the  old  Silchester  mail  should  have 
been  considered  as  a  sort  of  triumphal  cai'?"  rejoined 
Farnaby. 

"Let  the  car  be  as  triumphal  as  it  may,  five-and- 
twenty  hours  on  the  box  of  it  must  make  a  man  ready 
for  a  modicum  of  somewhat  more  substantial  fare  than 
that  of  the  Muses,  I  should  think,"  said  Mr.  Henning- 
tree. "Let  us  give  him  some  food  first,  and  then  we 
will  talk  of  laurel  crowns,  and  new  editions,  and  other 
such  high  matters  pertaining  to  the  Parnassus  of  Pater- 
noster Row.  Come  and  wash  your  hands  while  Miriam 
gets  the  tea  ready.  I  am  delighted  M'ith  your  volume, 
Walter,  really  charmed  Avith  it!  And  you  know  I 
should  not  say  so  if  I  meant  one  iota  less,"  added  Mr. 

7* 
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Ilenningtrce,   as  be  took  his  guest  out  of  the  room  to 
the  chamber  prepared  for  him. 

And  then  they  supped,  and  having  done  so,  de- 
cdared  that  it  was  a  shame  to  keej)  the  traveller  from 
liis  bed.  And  then,  protesting  every  lialf  hour  that 
they  must  really  go  to  bed,  they  sat  tar  into  the  night, 
talking  as  people  only  do  talk  when  meeting  after  long 
absence. 

The  next  day  Avas  mainly  spent  in  walking  over 
the  old  city  and  visiting  the  Cathedral  and  the  works 
in  progress  there  under  Henningtree's  su])erintendence. 
And  there  was  free  exchange  of  poetical  and  archi- 
tectural criticism. 

"Henningtree,  I  think  you  are  about  the  most 
enviable  fellow  I  know,"  said  Farnaby,  when,  as  they 
were  leaving  the  Cathedral,  Henningtree,  wlio  liad  re- 
mained behind  a  minute  or  two  to  give  some  directions 
to  a  foreman  of  the  works,  rejoined  him  at  the  door  of 
the  church.  "You  have  work  to  do,  and  plenty  of  it; 
and  it  is  work  you  delight  in  more  than  most  men  de- 
light in  their  play,  even  at  the  best  of  it.  You  live  in 
the  spot  of  all  earth  Avhich  you  most  prefer  to  live  in, 
you  are  surrounded  by  the  respect  and  affection  of  all 
the  world  you  move  in,  and  you  have  a  competence 
sufficient  for  all  your  wants."' 

"Safticient  for  all  my  wants,  indeed!  Mucli  you 
know  about  it.  I  Avant  a  magnificently  bound  copy  of 
all  Piranesi's  works,  that  I  saw  in  a  shop  when  I  was 
last  in  town!  I  want  to  tell  the  Chapter  that  I  will 
stand  the  new  stained-gla.ss  windoAV  needed  in  the 
north  transept,  which  they  demur  to  the  expense  of! 
It  would  take  an  hour  to  tell  you  all  the  things  I  want. 
Nevertheless,    I  am   a  very  happy  man,   Farnaby.     I 
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should  be  a  brute  not  to  acknowledg-c  it,  and  to  feel 
it; — a  very  bappy  man,  and  a  very  fortunate  one!  But 
I  don't  see  Avliy  1  should  seem  enviable  to  you.  I 
should  say  that  you  were  a  fortunate  and  a  happy 
man,  my  friend.  I  am  sure  most  of  your  acquaintance 
Avould  fancy  you  so.  Think  what  many  of  those  we 
know  would  give  to  achieve  the  triumph  you  have  just 
achieved." 

"You  don't  take  me  for  a  grumbler,  old  fellow?  I 
never  Avas  that,  and  am  not  likely  to  take  to  that  line 
now.  I,  too,  am  a  fortunate  man-,  and  I  suppose 
I  should  say,  taking  all  together,  that  I  am  a  happy 
one;— all  the  happier,  by  a  long  chalk,  that  none  of 
my  happiness  depends  upon  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  the  triumph  I  have  achieved.    I  was  just  as  hapjjy 

before.     Bi^t  you   see Henningtree,    my  tale   of 

lustres  is  running  up.  If  I  were  still  five-and-twenty, 
it  would  be  all  very  well.  But  what  have  I  done,  or 
what  am  I  likely  to  do  towards " 

"But  why  do  you  want  to  go  towards  anything? 
Why  can  you  not  be  perfectly  contented  with  a  posi- 
tion that  so  many  would  give  their  ears  to  attain?  You 
have  enough.  Your  fellowship  is  a  stand-by  that  puts 
you " 

"Ah,  my  fellowshiij! — always  my  fellowship!  But 
suppose  /  have  seen  a  copy  of  Piranesi's  works!  Sup- 
pose I  want  something  that  I  can't  get!  Suppose  I 
want  some  fellowship  of  a  somewhat  different  kind 
from  that  which  Silchester  College,  Oxon,  affords 
me!" 

"Oho,  my  friend!"  exclaimed  Henningtree,  putting 
his  hand    on   Farnaby's    shoulder.      "Now  I   think  I 
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nnderstaiul  the  diaf^nosis  of  the  case.     Have  you  seen 
your  particularly  iine  copy  of  Pirauesi's  works?" 

"No — 110  .special  copy.  But  I  know  that  when  I 
was  sunimiiijr  up  just  now  all  the  various  causes  of 
happiness,  that  make  you,  as  I  said,  the  most  fcjrtunate 
fellow  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  left  out  the  main  bless- 
ing of  all, — the  fJacens  uxor.  Tell  the  truth  now, 
lIonnin<rtree.  Would  all  the  rest  sufiicc  to  make  you 
a  hajipy,  or  even  a  contented  man,  without  that  one 
crowning  blessing?  Would  not  all  the  present  be  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable,  and  all  the  future  outlook  bleak 
and  unspeakably  dreary  Avithout  that?  Would  there  bo 
any  pleasure  in  bringing  home  the  most  splendid  copy 
of  Piranesi  that  ever  was  seen,  if  there  were  no  wife 
at  home  to  show  it  to?" 

Farnaby  had  spoken  the  latter  sentences  that  had 
fallen  from  him  in  a  more  serious  tone  than  that  in 
which  the  conversation  had  been  ])reviuusly  carried  on, 
and  Henniugtree  at  once  became  serious. 

"It  is  every  word  true,"  he  said.  "And  wlien  all 
that  has  been  said,  a  small  portion  of  the  truth  only 
has  been  said.  But  I  don't  rememl»er  that  it  all  seemed 
to  me  to  be  so,  till — till  I  knew  her,  who  became  my 
wife." 

"You  were  a  younger  man  than  I  am,  llenning- 
tree,  when  you  married.  And,  of  course,  every  year 
makes  the  matter  more  difficult." 

"But,  Farnaby,  why  should  there  be  any  difticulty 
at  all?  You  seem  to  make  very  little  of  your  recent 
success;  but,  to  me,  it  seems  to  make  just  all  the 
difference.  It  opens  a  career  to  you.  It  would  seem 
that  you  were  not  destined  to  earn  a  living  by  practice 
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at  tlie  bar.     But  now   there   are  other  chances  before 

you." 

"But  not  such  as  a  man  ought  to  ask  a  wife  to 
share  with  him.  They  are  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
chances!"  returned  Farnaby. 

"I  don't  quite  see  it  in  that  light; — especially  if 
you  were  to  marry  a  woman  with  something  to  help 
to  keep  the  pot  boiling,"  said  Henningtree. 

"Marry  a  woman  with  a  fortune?  Is  it  likely  that 
any  such  would  choose  a  jjoor  poet  for  her  mate? 
Why  there  is  starvation  in  the  very  sound  of  it!"  re- 
joined Farnaby. 

"Pooh,  pooh!  And  as  for  what  a  woman  would 
choose — believe  me,  Walter,  for  every  half-dozen  of 
men,  who  are  guided,  I  don't  say  improperly,  by  such 
consideration,  there  is  not  one  woman  who  is.  There 
are  plenty  who  are;  but  they  are  not  such  as  would 
suit  you  under  any  circumstances.  Girls  have  mostly 
other  things  than  L.S.D.  in  their  heads,  when  the 
thought  of  marriage  is  presented  to  them,"  said  Henning- 
tree warmly. 

"Yes,  no  doubt,  girls!  Girls  may  think  but  little 
of  ways  and  means.  It  is  the  duty  of  others  to  think 
of  such  matters  for  them.  But  what  have  I  to  do  with 
girls?  At  my  time  of  life  I  should  never  dream  of 
asking  any  girl — one  who  has  any  reasonable  title  to 
the  name — to  love  me." 

This  notion  Henningtree  combated  also;  opining, 
and  very  sincerely,  that  Walter  Farnaby,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  some  five  or  six  and  thirty  years,  need  by  no 
means  despaii*  of  finding  a  wife  of  any  age  he  might 
choose  to  prefer  to  love  him.  Farnaby  very  em- 
phatically declared  that  he  could  conceive  no  greater 
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folly  in  a  man,  than  the  attempt  not  only  to  make 
May  and  December  mate,  but  even  May  and  August. 
"Spring  is  Spring;  and  Autumn  is  Autumn,"  he  said, 
"A  man's  wife,"  he  continued,  increasing  in  earnest- 
ness as  he  spoke,  —  "a  man's  wife  should  be  near 
enough  liis  own  age  to  like  tlie  same  pleasures  that  he 
likes,  to  take  interest  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  to  see 
life  and  its  questions  and  its  pros  and  cons  with  the 
same  eyes.  And  how  can  that  be  if  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  a  score  of  years  or  so  between  them.  No, 
Cyril,  if  I  ever  tcere  to  find  the  courage  to  ask  a  woman, 
— such  a  woman  as  I  could  love,  and  who  would  be 
all  in  all  to  me, — it  would  not  be  a  girl,  or  one  who 
had  been  a  girl  any  time  for  the  last  ten  years,  that  I 
should  tliink  of,  you  may  depend  on  that!" 

Thus  talking  tlie  two  friends  reached  the  architect's 
house  in  time  for  the  early  dinner-,  and  after  that, 
while  Henningtree  returned  again  to  the  Cathedral, 
Mrs.  Henningtree  took  Farnaby  to  see  a  favourite  bit 
of  landscape,  which  she  had  often  sketched. 

"That  was  the  first  sketch  I  ever  made  with  Eva 
Senhouse,"  said  Mrs.  Henningtree,  looking  at  the  charm- 
ing combination  jnade  by  a  water-mill  on  the  Sill,  with 
its  wheel  and  weir,  and  a  tree-shadowed  farm-house  on 
a  knoll  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  with  the 
bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  High  Street  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  the  Cathedral  towers  farther  oft".  "How 
well  I  remember  the  despair  those  weathcrstains  on 
the  woodwork  above  the  water-wheel  cost  me.  Of  all 
nature's  artistic  doings  her  decay  colouring,  as  one 
may  call  it,  is  about  the  most  difficult  to  catch  the 
trick  of!" 
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"And  wlio  is  Eva  Senhouse,  Mrs.  Henningtree?" 
asked  Farnaby. 

"Ah!  not  so  interesting  a  person  in  your  eyes,  I 
am  afraid,  as  from  the  tone  of  your  question  you  seem 
to  anticipate.  Eva  Senhouse  was  my  governess,  and 
my  companion,  and  my  friend  for  many  years;  for  all 
my  life,  I  may  say.  Everything  I  know  I  learned 
from  her;  and  she  is,  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  the 
best  and  wisest  and  dearest  creature  I  ever  knew." 

"Not  an  interesting  person,  you  say!  Good  heavens, 
who  can  be  interesting  then?"  said  Farnaby. 

"Not  so  interesting  to  you,  I  said,  as  some  others 
might  be.  To  me  she  is  very  interesting.  But  it  does 
happen  somehow,  that  old  ladies  are  generally  less  in- 
teresting to  young  men  than  young  ones,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Henningtree. 

"I  am  not  a  young  man,  Mrs.  Henningtree.  And 
you  have  made  me  very  curious  to  see  your  Eva  Sen- 
house,"  replied  Farnaby. 

"Well,  you  will  in  all  probability  be  gratified  at 
tea  this  evening." 

"She  is  still  living  in  Silchester  then?"  asked 
Farnaby. 

"Yes,  to  my  great  comfort  and  delight.  She  lives 
very  near  to  us;  and  shortly  after  my  marriage  she 
undertook  the  education  of  a  child,  then  only  four 
years  old,  who  has  lived  with  her  ever  since.  You 
will  probably  see  her  too  this  evening,"  said  Mrs. 
Henningtree. 

"What,  the  child?  In  this  case,  at  all  events,  I 
should  think  the  elder  lady  promises  to  be  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two,"  said  Farnaby. 

"Well,   for  once,   perhaps,   yes.     But  little  Jenefy 
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is  an  interesthiji;  cliiUl.  She  also  is  a  p-eat  favourite 
of  mine.  I  tliink  lier  a  remarkably  clever  girl,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  llenningtree. 

"JIow  old  is  she? — the  pupil  I  mean — you  know," 
asked  Faruaby. 

"About  fourteen;  but  she  is  a  forward  child,  and 
might  pass  for  a  couple  of  years  older.  She  is  an  in- 
teresting little  personage  in  her  way  too,  is  Jeuefy 
Senhouse,  and  not  at  all  like  the  ordinary  run  of  school- 
girls. 1  shall  be  curious  to  hear  what  you  think  of 
her." 

And  at  tea-time  that  evening  Miss  Senhouse  and 
hei'  pupil  made  their  appearance;  and  Walter  Faruaby 
was  duly  introduced  to  both  of  them;  and  the  first  thing 
that  he  saw  Avas,  that  "little"  Jenefy  was  considerably 
taller  than  little  ]\Irs.  Henniugtree.  And  then  Jenefy 
and  Mr.  Henniugtree  went  off  together  to  the  architect's 
study,  to  look  at  certain  drawings  for  the  restoration  of 
tlie  canctpied  tomb  of  a  thirteenth-century  Bishop  of 
Silchester,  which  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  the  Cathedral;  aud  Mrs.  Henniugtree,  and 
Miss  Senhouse  and  Faruaby,  were  left  to  talk  and  make 
ac(|uaintance  with  each  other  in  the  drawing-room;  aud 
then  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  a  few  minutes,  Farnalty 
got  up  from  his  cluiir  by  the  side  of  "the  best,  aud 
wisest,  and  dearest  creature"  Mrs.  Henniugtree  ever 
knew,  and  was  seized  by  a  desire  to  go  and  look  at 
the  drawings  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Ijishop's 
tomb.  Aud  then,  after  tea,  they  had  some  music.  Miss 
Senhouse  played  scuiie  pieces  of  Beethoven's  in  a  masterly 
manner;  aiul  Mrs.  llcnuingtrce  and  Jenefy  sang  to- 
gether. And  then  Henniugtree  joined  them  in  some 
glees;   and  Faruaby  was  pressed  into  the   service  to 
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give  tlic  assistiiucc  of  liis  bass.  And  then  they  were 
all  astonished  when  it  was  found  to  be  as  late  as  eleven 
o'clock.  And  "the  tray,"  with  wine  and  biscuits,  and 
sandwiches,  was  rung-  for-,  and  while  they  were  stand- 
ing around  it,  partaking  of  tliose  refreshments,  Farnaby, 
standing  by  Jencfy's  side  by  the  table,  found  himself 
in  some  unaccountable  manner  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
cussion with  her  on  the  construction  of  the  Spenserian 
stanza-,  and  discovered  that  one  of  his  favourite  passages 
of  the  "Fairy  Queen"  was  so  M^ell  known  to  "little 
Jenefy"  that  she  Qould  repeat  the  whole  of  it  by  heart. 

"But,  good  heavens!"  said  Farnaby,  after  the 
visitors  were  gone,  and  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
standing  with  their  bed-candlesticks  in  their  hands, 
"you  never  told  me  what  a  transcendently  beautiful 
creature  I  was  going  to  see.     She  is  superb!" 

"Well,  I  have  the  strongest  possible  affection  for 
Eva;  but  I  should  not  say  exactly  that  of  her,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Henuingtree,  with  a  malicious  laugh  in  her 
mischievous  eye. 

"Miss  Senhouse!  Pooh!  You  know  what  I  mean 
well  enough.  You  must  know  very  well  that  that  pupil 
of  hers  is  magnificently  beautiful,"  said  Farnaby. 

"But  you  said  that  your  only  interest  was  to  see 
the  older  lady,  you  know.  How  could  I  tell?  But  as 
to  Jenefy's  beauty,  people  are  very  much  divided  in 
opinion.  Many  people  maintain  that  far  from  being 
beautiful,  she  is  an  awkward  gawky  girl,  rather  plain 
than  otherwise." 

"Oh,  come  now,  Mrs.  Henningtree,  that  won't  do. 
liather  plain  than  otherwise,  with  those  magnificent 
great  eyes,  and  all  the  wealth  of  varied  expression  that 
there  is  in  them." 
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"I  do  tliink  lior  handsome  certainly,  and  so  dop> 
Cyril.  But  tastes  difl'er,  yoii  know,  and  1  can  assun^ 
you  that  Jenefy  is  by  no  means  universally  admitted 
to  be  even  tolerably  well-looking:.  (Jood-nig:ht!  I  sup- 
pose you  two  will  want  to  smoke  a  cigar  before  going 
to  bed.'^ 

"Just  one,"  said  Henningtree.  "Come  along  into 
my  sanctum,  Walter." 

And  then,  wliile  they  were  smoking,  Farnaby  asked 
his  host  who  and  what  this  strangely  beautiful  and 
intelligent  girl  was.  And  Henningtree  had  felt  tempted 
for  a  moment  to  tell  his  friend  all  the  facts  of  her 
history,  thinking  it  well,  perhaps,  that  Farnaby  should 
know  tliem,  before  tlie  very  evident  admiration  with 
which  he  had  been  smitten  should  liave  had  time  to 
grow  into  any  more  serious  feeling.  But  the  next 
minute's  consideration  decided  him  not  to  do  so.  He 
reflected,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  had  no  right  to 
divulge  secrets  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  solely 
because  it  was  deemed  that  he  would  be  incapable  of 
doing  so.  And  then,  in  tlie  next  place,  he  jjooh-poohed, 
in  his  own  mind,  the  notion  that  the  information  in 
question  could  be  of  any  real  interest  or  im])ortance  to 
his  friend.  Why,  after  all,  Jenefy  was  a  child — a  mere 
child.  He  recollected  all  that  Farnaby  had  said  of  his 
sentiments  on  inequality  of  age  in  marriage,  and  told 
himself  that  in  a  day  or  two  Walter  would  return  to 
Loiulon,  never,  in  all  human  probability,  to  see  Jenefy 
again.  So  he  answered  shortly  that  the  young  lady 
was  understood  to  be  a  niece  of  Miss  Senhouse,  who 
had  entirely  l)rought  her  up,  and  that  he,  Henningtree, 
knew  iiolliing  whatever  of  her  parents. 

In  a  few  days  Farnaby  did  return   to  toAvn,   and 
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that  witliout  Laving  seen  Jenefy  a  second  time.  For 
little  Mrs.  llenningtree  had  had  her  eyes  open,  and 
had  made  her  own  observations,  and  drawn  her  con- 
clusions as  to  certain  possibilities  that  might,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  lead  to  more  evil  than  good.  And  the 
result  was  that  the  active  little  lady  so  managed  that 
during  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  visit  Miss  Sen- 
house  did  uot  return  to  the  architect's  house;  and  when 
Farnaby  called  on  Miss  Senhouse,  the  ladies  were  not 
at  home. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

An  Inspector  of  Parish  Apprentices. 

Farnaby  returned  from  Silchester  to  his  solitary 
chambers  in  the  Temple. 

His  chambers  were  more  solitary  now,  or,  at  least, 
were  more  frequently  so  tlian  when  we  last  saw  him  in 
them;  for  his  friend  and  close  neighbour,  Bentliam 
Liuacre,  was  now  very  frequently  absent.  It  was  not 
that  the  attorneys  had  discovered  previously  ignored 
merits  in  Mr.  Linacre,  barrister- at-law,  since  he  had 
become  the  recognized  heir  to  an  earldom  and  vast 
estates,  or  were  more  disposed  than  before  to  tolerate 
the  altogether  intolerable  browbeatings  which  were  sure 
to  await  the  mortal  hardy  enough  to  enter  on  any 
business  discussion  with  him;  but  there  are  quarters  in 
which  the  merits  of  a  gentleman  in  the  position  which 
Bentham  Linacre  was  now  known  to  hold  are  wont  to 
be  more  carefully  considered.  The  contemplation  of 
the  direct  heir  to  an  earldom  earning  precarious  bread 
and  cheese  by  the  obscure  work  of  a  law  bookseller's 
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hack,  is  a  iiaiiifnl  one  to  any  well-constituted  mind, 
aiul  was  deemed,  in  the  days  to  which  this  narrative 
refers,  to  be  V»y  no  means  a  salutary  spectacle  to  the 
world  in  general.  There  were  many  sinecure  j^laces  in 
those  days,  appointed  to  meet  with  decency  the  require- 
ments of  such  anomalous  situations;  but  Mr.  Bentham 
Linacre  was,  it  was  understood,  not  disposed  to  accept 
any  such.  He  was  willinf.r  to  work,  and  only  asked 
for  work  to  do.  So  it  was  found  for  him,  in  the  shape 
of  an  Inspect(jrslup  of  parish  apprentices. 

It  Avas  pretty  well  known  that  his  predecessor  in 
the  office  had  contented  himself  witli  drawing  his  salary, 
and  signing  certain  formal  returns,  which,  when  they 
had  been  thus  duly  signed,  never  met  mortal  eye  any 
more.  And,  doubtless,  in  thus  performing  the  duties 
of  his  office,  he  was  very  accurately  fulfilling  the  in- 
tentions with  which  it  had  been  instituted.  But  Bentham 
Linacre  only  asked  for  work.  Give  him  Avork  to  do, 
and  he  would  conscientiously  do  it.  And  liitterly  did 
the  parish  guardians,  and  the  a])prentices,  and  the 
ma.sters  of  the  apprentices,  and  the  wives  of  the  masters 
of  the  apprentices,  and  the  cooks  of  the  wives  of  the 
masters  of  the  apprentices  rue  the  day  that  had  given 
them  over  to  be  inspected  by  so  conscientious  an  in- 
spector. He  inspected  every  person,  and  every  place, 
and  everything  that  could  be  inspected  in  reference  to 
the  subject-matter  entrusted  to  him.  He  argued,  de- 
monstrated, lectured,  scolded,  enlightened,  bullied,  and 
w'(trried  every  man,  woman,  and  child  with  whom  his 
researches  into  tlie  subject  Ijrought  him  into  contact,  in 
such  sort  that  he  would  leave  them  with  tlieir  minds  a 
bewildered  chaos,  their  brains  whirling,  and  their  bodies 
falling   into    deliquium   with   weariness.      The    reports 
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that  he  Avrntc  made  the  officials,  i(\  wlwun  tliey  were 
consigned,  aghast  to  look  at  them  in  hulk.  The  hunian 
mind  refuses  to  contemplate  the  process  of  any  attemjit 
to  read  them. 

Of  course,  the  performance  of  these  conscientiously 
understood  duties  caused  Mr.  B.  Linacre  to  he  often 
absent  from  the  old  chanibers,  which  he  still  made  his 
home;  but  it  so  chanced  that  Farnaby  found  him  at 
home  on  his  return  from  Silchester.  It  was  his  delight 
and  his  pride  to  have  his  room,  not  so  much  littered — 
that  is  not  the  word — but  lined,  crammed  with  pajiers 
— written  papers,  and  printed  pajiers  connected  with 
llie  duties  of  his  office.  A  narrow  pathway  among 
them  ran  from  the  door  to  the  desk  at  which  he  wrote. 
Papers  were  piled  on  each  side  of  him  as  high  as  his 
shoulders;  and  there  sat  the  mercilessly  indeftitigable 
Inspector  in  the  middle  of  them,  evolving  reports,  like 
a  spider  in  the  centre  of  his  web. 

"Farnaby,  is  that  you?"  said  he,  looking  up  as 
Walter  entered  the  room.  "Where  do  you  come 
from?" 

"I  am  just  come  back  from  Silchester.  I've  been 
to  visit  an  old  friend.  You  know  the  man — Henning- 
tree." 

"Happy  fellow!  happy  fellow! — that  is,  if  idleness 
ever  did  make  a  man  really  happy,  which  it  never  did, 
nor  ever  will.     Now  I " 

"You,  at  least,  are  a  happy  fellow — if  work  ever 
did  make  a  man  happy,  which  it  never  did,  nor  ever 
will,"  said  Farnaby,  laughing. 

"Now,  there  we  are  at  issue.     1  am  ready " 

"No,  no,  no!     We  are  not  at  issue.     We  won't  be 
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at  issue.     You  sire  a  happy  man!     And  I  wish  I  had 
as  Diuch  to  do  as  yoxi  have." 

"By-the-hy,  Farnaby,  I  liave  never  seen  you  tn 
congratuhito  you  on  your  vohirae  of  poems.  Not  s.i 
nmch  to  do  but  what  I  have  read  every  line  of  it 

"You  don't  mean  it!" 

"Uf  course  I  have.  It's  only  idle  men  that  have 
no  lime.  Here  it  is,"  he  continued,  pulling  out  the 
slender  volume,  after  some  little  search,  from  under  ;i 
mountain  of  tape-tied  foolscap.  "Here  it  is.  You'll 
find  a  number  of  passages  marked,  in  which  the  gram- 
matical construction  is  not,  I  think,  exactly  according 
to  rule.  Vuu  can  consider  the  matter  at  your  leisure; 
and,  if  you  differ  with  me  on  any  point,  I  shall  ln^ 
ready " 

"Thanks,  thanks — many  thanks,  Linacre.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  are  right.  I  am  flattered  that  you 
should  have  found  time " 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  can  find  time  enough  to  do 
anything  I  want  to  do.  It  is  a  scandalous  waste  of 
the  public  money — which  I  hope  to  bring  before  the 
House — that  tliere  should  be  five  of  us  inspectors. 
Give  me  an  active  man  for  my  colleague,  and  I  am 
ready  to  undertake  the  whole  work  of  the  office. 
Time!  Bah!  Such  fellows  as  you,  Farnaby,  don't 
know  that  there  are  four-and-twenty  hours  in  every 
day,  and  sixty  minutes  in  each  of  them.  Ill  lay  a 
wager  tliat  you  have  not  enjoyed  your  holiday, — holi- 
day!—pooh!  all  life  is  holiday  to  you, — your  visit, 
Ave'll  say,  half  so  much  as  I  have  enjoyed  my  work 
here  in  town." 

"I   am   very  glad  to  hear  it,   Linacre.      But  I  havel 
enjoyed   my   trip  too.      llenningtree  is  a   very  old  andl 
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uiy  dear  friend  of  luiue,  and  lie  has  a  most  cliarmiii'r 
uife." 

"Men's  wives  are  apt  to  be  very  charming  to  their 
iViends." 

"Come,  Linacre!  if  liard  work  can  only  make  a 
man  cynical,  I'm  all  for  idleness.  My  friend  llen- 
ningtree's  wife,  however  charming  she  may  be  to  others, 
is  ten  times  more  charming,  I'll  be  bonnd,  to  him. 
the  fact  is,  Linacre,"  continned  Farnaby,  after  a  pause, 
"it's  all  very  well  to  talk  about  work  making  a  man 
happy,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  All  it  can  do  is  to 
leave  him  no  time  to  remember  that  he  is  by  no  means 
happy.  The  truth  is,  that  both  you  and  I,  old  follow, 
have  missed  the  road.  We  ought  to  have  taken  the 
other  turning  a  long  way  back.  There  is  no  true 
happiness  to  be  got  out  of  a  life  led  monk's  fashion  in 
a  monastic  old  hole  like  this,  whether  one  sits  in  one's 
cell  industriously  writing  reports  like  you,  or  idly 
scribbling  verses  like  me.  It  won't  do!  It's  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone.  And  the  devil  of  it  is,  that  one 
does  not  find  out  the  eternal  truth  of  the  dictum,  till  it 
is  too  late." 

"Hullo,  Farnaby!  Why  you  are  quite  breaking 
out  in  a  new  place.  See  what  comes  of  visiting  the 
sylvan  shades  of  Sillshire,  and  talking  to  the  very 
charming  wife  of  one's  old  and  very  valued  friend. 
Or  is  it  all  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  full-pay  poet? 
Or  have  you  found  your  time  of  rustication  fall  so 
terribly  heavy  on  your  hands,  that  you  have  been 
driven  upon  the  pastime  of  falling  in  love  to  get  through 
the  hours?     Which  is  it?" 

"Neither  one  nor  the  other.  I  am  speaking  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  simple  prosaical  truth;  and  I 
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have  not  been  falling  in  love.  Nor  am  1  breaking  out 
in  a  new  place,  as  you  call  it.  I  am  sure  you  have 
heard  me  say  as  much  before  now.  But  I'll  toll  you 
what  I  have  been  doing,  Linacre.  If  T  have  not  been 
falling  in  love,  I  have  been  finding  out  that  I  have 
left  the  doing  so  till  it  is  too  late.  It  is  what  so  many 
of  us  do.  You  remember  the  German  saying  as  to  a 
bachelor's  life:  that  it  is  like  a  day  with  a  very  good 
breakfast,  rather  a  dreary  dinner,  and  a  most  miserable 
supper." 

"But  how  has  it  come  to  pass,  Famaby,  that  you 
have  been  finding  out  this  pleasant  fact  now?  Why 
is  it  too  late?  Have  you  been  told  so  by  any  lady 
whom  vou  would  fain  have  persuaded  otherwise?  Out 
with  it,  man." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  rejoined  Famaby,  throwing 
his  large  length  of  limb  on  an  old  sofa  pretty  nearly 
covered  with  bundles  of  papers,  as  he  spoke,  and 
sprawling  on  the  top  of  them  as  a  great  Newfoundland 
dog  might  do;  "nothing  of  the  kind.  But  I  have  seen 
what  very  forcibly  set  me  thinking  of  the  fatal  mistake 
a  man  makes  who  suffers  himself  to  reach  my  time  of 
life  unmated." 

"I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  tliat  the  vision 
which  put  such  unpleasant  thoughts  into  your  head 
assumed  a  female  form,"  said  Linacre.  If 

"It  was  just  simply  a  little  g^rl,  who  came  to  drink 
tea  at  Henningtree's  house  with  her  aunt, — a  mere 
child,  whom  it  would  be  preposterous  to  talk  of  my 
falling  in  love  with,  and  who  would  as  soon  have 
tliought  of  falling  in  love  with  me  as  with  her  own 
grandfather." 
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"The  latter  of  the  two  preposterous  things  being,  I 
take  it,  the  more  difficult  to  be  got  over." 

"Probably  so,"  returned  Farnaby,  with  unalterable 
good  humour;  "but  that  is  just  the  j)oint  of  my  sermon, 
— the  sermon  I  have  been  preaching  to  myself,  I  mean. 
Of  course  I  have  no  call  to  preach  it  to  you.  That  is 
just  it!  If  one  could  only  get  old  in  heart  and  mind 
as  fast  as  one  does  in  body!  There  I  see  a  young 
creature  who,  I  am  not  a  bit  too  old  to  feel,  would  be 
such  a  companion  for  life  as  would  make  every  hour 
of  it  a  happiness  beyond  anything  which  a  poor  love- 
less bachelor  can  conceive;  and  of  whom  I  feel  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  ask  her  to 
think  of  becoming  my  wife." 

"In  short,  you  have  fallen  in  love,  and  that  with  a 
degree  of  unwisdom  that  is  so  glaring  as  to  have  forced 
the  recognition  of  it  even  on  a  lover!  That  is  about 
the  true  statement  of  the  case,  I  apprehend.  You 
know,  Farnaby,  that  if  you  come  to  me  for  an  opinion, 
you  will  only  get  the  exact  and  unvarnished  truth. 
And  knowing  that  you  won't  be  angry  with  me?" 

"Angry,  not  I!  If  I  could  be  made  angry  by 
words,  should  I  be  here  now,  old  fellow?  But  the  fact 
is,  you  are  altogether  mistaken  in  the  case,  as  you  call 
it.  You  have  not  read  your  brief  with  any  sufficient 
attention.  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  fallen  in  love 
with  this  girl.  I  am  not  miserable  about  her!  I  know- 
that  I  shall  never  set  eyes  on  her  again.  I  did  not 
even  make  any  strong  attempt  before  I  came  away  to 
do  so.  But  if  I  had  been  twenty,  even  fifteen,  ay,  if 
I  had  been  only  ten  years  younger,  I  might  have  fallen 
in  love,  with  my  eyes  open,  and  with  the  perfectly 
conscious  intention  of  doing  so.     And  that  is  the  point 
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wliioli   lias   beeu   forced   on   my   thoughts.     It  is    that 
ilamuahle  and  most  -nretched  Avord  too  late!" 

'"But  whv  too  late?  Because  it  would  be  absurd 
at  your  time  of  life  to  fall  in  love  with  a  school-girl? 
Now  does  it  follow  that  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  make 
a  more  suitable  match,  which  would  be  tenfold  more 
likely  to  ensure  happiness?"  said  Liuacre. 

"Yes,  all  that  sounds  like  excellent  good  sense. 
Xo  doubt  you  Avould  have  the  court  -vWth  you,  brother 
Linacre.  But,  when  one  sees  such  a  girl  as  that  Miss 
Senhouse, — that  is  her  name, — after  seeing  and  talk- 
ing to  her,"  said  Farnaby,  jumping  up  from  his  re- 
cumbent position  on  the  sofa,  and  thrusting  his  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  as  he  moved  across 
the  room  with  wide  strides,  among  the  all-covering 
litter  of  papers;  "when  one  has  seen  one's  ideal, 
Liuacre,  you  see,  it  is  very  difticult, — it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  one  can " 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  explain,  my  dear  fellow. 
I  understand  it  all  perfectly  well.  Now,  what  I  should 
recommend  would  be  this:  just  let  me  give  you  the 
work  of  one  of  my  clerks  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  would  effect  a  perfect 
cure  in  that  time." 

"I  tell  you  again,  Linacre,  that  I  have  no  malady 
to  be  cured  of.  I  am  not  in  love  with  this  child.  I 
know  myself  well  enough  to  be  quite  sure  of  that.  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  I  shall 
ever  see  her  again.  No;  it  is  not  because  that  special 
happiness  is  beyond  my  reach  that  my  old  bachelor 
(quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  staircase  there  seem 
but  a  dreary  and  hopeless  home  to  me,   but  because  I 
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liave  been  led  to  see  that  1  have  shut  myself  out  from 
any  such  happiness." 

"Pray  was  the  younj?  lady — the  very  young  lady 
— at  all  pretty?"  asked  Linacre. 

"Pretty!  No;  she  wasn't  pretty  at  all.  But  she 
had  the  most  spiritual  ex23ression  of  face  I  ever  saw 
in  a  woman,  and  the  most  sweetly  sympathetic — and 
Ihe  most  magnificent  pair  of  eyes  you  can  conceive; — 
with  the  figure  of  a  sylph,  and  the  step  of  a  deer!" 

"Poor  fellow!  poor  fellow!  Better  take  my  offer. 
You  may  set  to  work  on  the  St.  Pancras  returns  at 
once,  if  you  wiU.     I  guarantee  the  cure." 

"D — n  the  St.  Pancras  returns!  You  live  on  no- 
tliing  else  from  morning  till  night;  but  you  will  find 
out  some  day  that  you  too  have  made  the  same  mis- 
take that  I  have.  It  is  not  good,  I  say,  for  man  to 
he  alone;  not  even  for  an  Inspector  of  parish  appren- 
tices." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what:  whether  it  is  good  for 
ine  or  not,  I  must  be  alone  now,  for  I  must  finish  this 
report  before  dinner.  I  say,  Farnaby, .  let's  dine  to- 
gether. Will  you  dine  with  me  at  the  Club — seven 
o'clock?" 

"Very  good.  I'll  look  in  here,  and  we  can  walk 
together." 

Walter  Farnaby  Avas  unquestionably  but  a  little 
less  than  forty  years  old,  according  to  the  uncompromis- 
ing testimony  of  baptismal  registers  and  such  like 
matter-of-fact  evidences.  But  he  was,  in  fact,  very 
little  changed  in  any  respect  from  what  he  had  been 
when  he  was  first  presented  to  the  reader  some  fourteen 
years  ago.  There  was  the  same  large,  easy-going, 
rolling    swing    about    his    movements;    the    same    odd 
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mixture  u{  lounging  sprawliness  of  manner,  with  super- 
abundant activity  of  muscular  action;  the  same  clear 
blue  laughing  eye;  the  same  unalterable  good-humour 
and  sweet  temper;  and,  as  yet,  the  same  abundance  of 
bright  auburn  crisp  curling  hair  and  beard. 

Bentham  Liuacre  was  more  altered,  though  he,  too, 
was  but  little  changed.  The  sharp,  quick,  decided, 
snapping  manner  of  the  man  was  exactly  what  it  had 
always  been.  He  was  not  quite  so  upright  as  he  had 
been;  but  it  was  not  so  much  any  stoop  of  his  whole 
figure  that  he  had  acquired  as  a  poke  forward  of  his 
chin  and  head,  and  a  habit  of  bringing  forward  his 
shoulders,  which  was  especially  ungainly.  His  cold 
grey  eye  was  as  sharp  and  as  restless  as  ever;  the 
movements  of  his  body  and  limbs  as  short  and  jerky, 
and  his  whole  person  and  outline  as  angular  and 
gaunt,  but  not  more  so  than  of  old. 

"I  did  not  ask  you  if  you  had  had  any  news  from 
Linacre  since  I  saw  you,"  said  Farnaby,  as  they  left 
the  Temple  to  walk  to  their  dinner  that  afternoon. 

"Not  a  word.  Everything,  I  take  it,  remains  in 
exact  statu  quo  there,"  said  Liuacre. 

"Who  could  have  guessed  a  dozen  years  ago, — 
more  isn't  it?  let's  see;  aye,  going  on  for  fifteen  years 
ago, — that  you  would  still  be  Mr.  Linacre?  We  said 
that  those  shocking  tragedies  which  struck  down  the 
poor  old  Earl,  one  on  the  back  of  the  other,  must 
assuredly  kill  an  old  man,  seeming  as  they  did  t<i 
carry  enough  of  misery  with  them  to  strike  any  man 
down  in  the  pride  of  his  strength.  But  there  he  lives 
on  still." 

"The  fact  is  that  life  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
prolonged    when   it   was   become  reduced  to  a   merely 
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animal  existence,  led  with  the  utmost  regularity.  T 
take  it  the  old  man  was  killed,  as  far  as  his  intellectual 
nature  and  capacity  for  moral  suttering  went.  It  is 
that  part  of  us  that  wears  out  the  body, — that  and 
physical  imprudence,  liemove  both  these,  and  there 
is  no  saying  how  long  the  little  consuming  lamp  of 
life  may  last." 

"He  must  be  a  veiy  old  man!"  said  Farnaby. 

"Yes,  but  this  side  of  eighty  I  take  it.  He  may 
live  for  the  next  ten  years.  And,  God  knows,  I  have 
no  desire  to  abridge  his  days,  poor  old  man,  if  they 
are  of  any  advantage  to  him  in  any  way!  If  I  were 
to  become  Earl  of  Linacre,  I  don't  know  what  would 
become  of  the  apprentice  inspection.  I  don't  know 
where  they  would  find  a  man  to  do  my  work  as  I 
have  done  it.     I  don't,  upon  my  word." 

"I  suppose  you  hear  from  the  Park  occasionally?" 
said  Farnaby. 

"Yes-,  one  Mr.  Barnwell,  the  steward,  deemed  it 
his  duty — or  his  interest,  which  I  suppose  is  the  same 
thing, — to  put  himself  in  communication  with  me;  and 
I  get  a  letter  from  him  from  time  to  time.  I  take  it, 
from  the  tone  of  his  letters,  that  I  might  have  had  the 
real  management  of  the  estate,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, in  my  hands, — that  the  Earl  gives  no  attention 
to  anything,  and  is  apparently  incapable  of  doing  so. 
But  this,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I  did  not  choose ; 
and  I  have  abstained  from  interfering  in  any  way." 

"I  think,  under  the  circvimstances,  you  acted  judici- 
ously. Did  you  ever  hear  anything  more  of  those 
unhappy  Garstangs,  who  were  turned  out  of  their 
holding?" 

"Not  a  syllable." 
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"I  wouder  what  became  of  tliem?  The  fate  of 
that  poor  fellow  wlio  was  hung:  made  a  great  impression 
on  me  at  the  time.'' 

"I  take  it  they  are  there  still — at  Garstang  Grange, 
that  is.  They  have  land  of  their  own,  besides  that 
they  held  under  the  Earl.  I  daresay  that  the  loss  of 
the  farm  they  held  was  a  heavy  blow  to  them,  but  I 
suppose  it  did  not  involve  destitution.  What  their 
own  lands  may  be  worth  I  do  not  know;  but  I  sup- 
pose they  live  on  the  produce  of  them,  whatever  it 
may  bo.  If  they  had  been  so  ruined  as  to  have  to 
leave  the  Grange,  and  if  their  land  had  been  to  be 
sold,  I  think  I  should  have  heard  of  it;  more  especially 
as  the  purchase  would  be  a  very  desirable  one  for  the 
Linacre  estate.  Of  course  the  best  thing  for  them 
would  be  to  sell." 

"Why?"  asked  Farnaby,  shortly. 

"Because  the  principles  of  political  economy  are 
all  against  them.  The  progress  of  the  age  is  against 
small  landowners;  the  soil  is  less  profitable  in  their 
hands  than  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  larger  owner," 
replied  Linacre  dogmatically. 

"But  I  thought  that  I  had  heard  you  argue  that 
the  influence  of  large  estates  and  great  landowners  wa^ 
evil?"  returned  Farnaby. 

"It  is  so  like  you,  Farnaby,  to  confound  the  reason- 
ings and  the  expediencies  Avhich  belong  to  one  order 
of  ideas  w'ith  those  w^hich  have  reference  to  quite  a 
different  department  of  human  life.  In  a  social  and 
political  point  of  view,  there  are  reasons  for  jjreferring 
that  the  land  should  not  be  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few    very    large    jjro^Jrietors.     But    in    a   purely 
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economical  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  small  owner  has  many  thinj?s  against  him." 

"The  position  of  the  matter  seems  rather  an  un- 
hajjpy  one,  then,"  said  Farnaby. 

"But  I  am  not  inconsistent;  be  so  good  as  to  ob- 
serve that.  If  the  two  desira1)ilities  are,  as  matters 
stand  for  the  present,  incompatible,  the  fault  is 
to  be  found  in  certain  errors  which  lie  at  the  very 
roots  of  our  social  system.  Let  us  just  examine  the 
matter " 

"Not  now,  Linacre.  I  will  take  my  lesson  another 
time  with  all  attention;  but  noAV  I  want  to  tell  you  all 
about  my  visit  at  Silchester." 

Mr.  Bentham  Linacre  resigned  himself  with  a  sigh 
to  the  postponement  of  his  lecture,  and  by  the  time 
the  two  men  had  finished  their  dinner  and  were  sitting 
witli  a  modest  bottle  of  port  between  them  after  it, 
Farnaby  had  drifted  into  descriptive  talk  of  all  the 
physical  and  spiritual  perfections  of  that  Miss  Sen- 
house,  whom  he  was  so  sure  he  should  never  again 
set  eyes  on. 

Mr.  Bentham  Linacre's  account  of  the  state  of 
things  at  the  Park,  and  at  Billmouth  generally,  was  a 
perfectly  correct  one.  The  Earl  lived  on  from  year 
to  year  without  any  visible  change  in  his  condition. 
It  was  not  quite  true  that  his  life  had  become  a  merely 
animal  one,  or  that  he  was  by  any  means  in  such  a 
state  as  to  have  escaped  from  mental  suffering.  There 
probably  was  not  an  hour  in  the  old  man's  life  in 
which  the  painful  consciousness  of  his  misfortunes  was 
not  present  to  his  mind.  But  it  was  true  that  the 
utter  and  absolute  changelessness  of  his  life  seemed  to 
be  a  cause  of  the  prolongation  of  it.     He  went  on  liv- 
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iuj,'  bt'cau-e  notliingr  occurred  to  produce  such  a  jar  as 
would  sutrice  tu  break  tlie  tliread  of  his  existence. 
Like  the  bough  of  a  tree  violently  bent  at  right  angles, 
the  first  injury  to  which  might  likely  enough  have 
killed  it:  but  which,  having  recuvered  that,  and  shaped 
its  gruwth  to  the  new  form  imposed  upon  it,  is  none 
the  more  likely  to  die  because  of  the  old  wrench,  the 
Earl's  mind  had  grown  into  the  shape  of  his  grief,  and 
become  rigid  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Linacre  was  equally  correct  in  his  supposition 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grange.  Mr.  Barnwell 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  purchase  of  the 
(iarstang  acres  would  be  a  very  desirable  one  for  the 
Linacre  estate.  And  if  only  those  pestilent  Garstangs 
could  be  driven  to  leave  the  country,  and  sell  their 
land,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  anybody  else  save  the 
Earl  could  be  the  purchaser.  The  only  other  property 
by  which  the  little  Garstang  estate  was  bounded  was 
that  of  Artingale  Castle,  the  property  of  a  spendthrift 
absentee  baronet,  whose  London  extravagances  were 
ruining  his  own  estate,  and  who  was  little  likely  to 
become  a  competitor  for  the  purchase  in  question. 
And  Mr.  Barnwell  had  probably  entertained  hopes  of 
such  a  consummation  at  the  time  when  the  Garstangs 
had  been  turned  out  of  the  Bishopscroft  farm;  but  if 
such  hopes  had  occurred  to  him,  he  had  long  since 
abandoned  them.  If  those  inextinguishable  Garstangs 
could  live  two  years  on  their  poverty-stricken  acres, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  doing  so  for  two 
dozen. 

And  there,  too,  at  the  Grange,  as  at  the  Park,  all 
had  been  going  on,  during  these  years,  with  the  most 
unchanging  monotony.     Harvest  followed  seed-time  and 
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seed-time  liarvest.  Eacli  morninj*'  broufj^lit  with  it  the 
same  labour,  and  each  evening  the  same  repose  from 
toil.  From  time  to  time  letters  came  from  Silchester 
containing  uniformly  favourable  reports  of  the  progress 
in  mind  and  body  of  the  absent  daughter  of  the  house, 
and  these  were  briefly  discussed  between  the  brother 
and  sister.  Respecting  that  other  matter,  which  lay 
deeper  in  Wilfred  Garstang's  heart  than  any  other 
Avish,  or  hope,  or  fear,  which  was  in  very  truth  the 
object  and  the  ^lassion  for  which  he  lived, — his  cherished 
vengeance  on  the  Earl, — no  word  was  ever  spoken 
between  him  and  his  sister.  But  the  subject  was  one 
rarely  for  many  hours  absent  from  Wilfred's  mind. 
As  tlie  closing  hour  strxick  of  each  year  added  to  the 
slowly  and  inexorably  increasing  tale  of  years,  the 
gloomy  man,  feeling  as  if  he  were  the  doomster  divinely 
appointed  to  measure  out  retribution,  scored  up  in  his 
heart  another  twelvemonth  of  suffering  and  misery 
added  to  the  punishment  of  his  enemy. 

But  more  and  more  as  the  time  went  on  he  grew 
to  feel  that  he  could  not  allow  the  Earl  to  come  to  the 
end  of  his  misery  and  depart,  without  finding  the 
means  of  standing  by  his  bedside  for  one  short  half- 
hour,  that  he  might  say  to  him,  "I,  Wilfred  Garstang, 
the  brother  of  the  man  you  hunted  to  death,  have 
doomed  you  to  the  misery  you  have  suffered  for  so 
many  years.  In  my  hand  it  has  been  to  remove  from 
your  heart  the  worst  part  of  your  suffering;  and  I  have 
not  done  so,  because  of  your  conduct  towards  my 
brother.  In  my  hand  it  now  rests  to  rescue  your  name 
from  disgrace — to  restore  the  honour  and  reputation  of 
your  lost  child — and  to  raise  up  to  you  a  direct  heir 
of  your  body  for  the  inheritance  of  your  estate  and  the 
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continuation  of  your  race.  This  it  is  now  in  my 
power  to  do;  but  I  Avill  not  do  it,  because  of  the  evil 
you  have  done  to  me  and  mine!" 

"Wilfred  (Jarstang  felt,  .as  has  been  said,  more  and 
more,  with  each  vanishing  year,  that  the  Earl  must 
not  be  allowed  to  die  till  these  words  should  have  been 
said  in  liis  ear.  And  from  time  to  time,  by  the  means 
of  old  Ral])li,  he  obtained  tidings  of  the  condition  of 
things  at  the  Park,  and  ascertained  that  the  unhappy 
old  man  Avas  not  yet  to  be  liberated  from  his  long 
punishment. 

And  this  was  during  those  long  uneventful  years 
almost  the  only  tidings  of  the  outer  world  which  pene- 
trated the  grim  stone  walls  of  the  old  Grange,  or 
wliich  its  inhabitants  cared  to  hear. 


BOOK  V. 


COMPETITION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Girlhood'u  First  Sorrow. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  after  the  autumn  in  which 
had  fallen  Jcnefy's  sixteenth  birtliday,  the  time  came 
when,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  arrangement 
originally  made,  she  was  to  leave  the  care  of  Miss 
Senhouse,  and  return  to  the  Grange.  And  the  time 
brought  with  it  the  crisis  of  the  difficulty  to  which 
Miss  Senhouse  had  long  looked  forward  with  alarm 
and  misgiving — the  necessity  of  imparting  to  the  young 
girl  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  her  birth 
and  of  her  real  relatives. 

The  ffict  was  that  Wilfred  had  hoped,  at  the  time 
that  the  arrangement  with  Miss  Senhouse  had  been 
made,  had  fully  expected  indeed,  that  no  such  necessity 
would  ever  arise, — that  is  to  say,  that  no  necessity 
would  arise  of  saying  anything  to  the  child  respecting 
her  birth  and  parentage  until  she,  together  with  the 
world  in  general,  should  be  told  that  she  was  the  child 
of  a  marriage  between  George  Garstang  and  the  Lady 
Juliette  Linacre,  and  was  herself  Jenefy  Baroness 
Linacre  in  her  own  right,  and  the  possessor  of  all  the 
estates  attached  to  that  title  and  heirship.  There  was 
at  that  time  fair  reason  to  expect  that  this  information 
would  have  been  given  to  her  while  she  was  yet  a 
child,  incapable  of  any  great  degree  of  wonder  or  shock 
at  the  announcement,  and  equally  incapable  of  very 
deeply  feeling  the  sad  story  of  her  father's  fate ,  which 
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would  necessarily  lie  comnninicated  to  her  at  the  same 
time. 

All  this  might  reasonal)ly  have  been  expected  to 
happen.  But  time  crept  ou.  Year  after  year  glided 
by  monotonously,  and  the  Earl  did  not  die;  and  the 
time  appointed  in  ^Vilf'red's  immutable  programme  of 
vengeance  for  the  declaration  of  the  marriage  between 
his  brother  and  the  Lady  Juliette  did  not  arrive;  and 
now  Jeuefy  was  a  young  woman,  of  age  to  feel  the 
full  weight  of  the  terrible  blow  that  was  to  fall  on  her, 
and  by  temperament  and  character  eminently  titted  to 
be  very  fatally  injured  by  the  falling  of  it.  And  Wil- 
fred was  far  from  being  incapable  of  comprehending 
this  in  all  its  force.  But  as  the  time  had  gone  on,  he 
liad  still  flattered  himself  that  if  the  Earl  were  still 
living  when  the  twelve  years  stipulated  with  Miss  Sen- 
house  should  have  come  to  an  end,  it  would  be  easy 
still  to  defer  making  any  communication  to  his  niece 
upon  the  subject  of  her  parentage  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  leaving  her  awhile  longer  with  her  present 
protectress.  And  no  doubt  this  might  have  been  easily 
arranged,  if  any  intimation  had  sooner  been  made  to 
Miss  Senhouse  that  such  a  prolongation  of  her  services 
might  be  desired.  When,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Miss  Senhouse,  reminding  Wilfred  that  the  twelve  years 
agreed  upon  were  now  about  to  expire,  and  requesting 
him  to  make  the  necessary  dispositions  for  the  return 
of  his  niece  to  Garstang,  he  wrote  back  to  say  that 
circumstances  made  it  desirable  that  Jenefy  should  re- 
main away  from  her  home  yet  awhile  longer,  and  that 
he  trusted  it  would  not  be  inconvenient  to  Miss  Sen- 
house  to  continue  her  care  of  the  child  for  a  year  or 
two  more,   he  received  a  second  letter  from  Silchester, 
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regretting  very  sincerely  the  writer's  in.ability  to  fall  in 
with  the  proposal,  in  consequence  of  other  plans  and 
engagements  which  had  been  entered  into  on  the  suj)- 
j)osition  that  she  was  then  to  lose  Jenefy,  and  in  which 
other  persons  were  interested  in  a  manner  which  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  break  them. 

Thus  it  became  necessary  that  Jenefy  should  at 
once  retiu-n  to  Garstang,  and,  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence, be  informed  that  she  was  tlie  illegitimate 
child  of  a  convict  father  and  a  dishonoured  and  dis- 
owned mother. 

There  ivas  indeed  another  possibility,  so  obvious 
and  clearly  preferable  a  course,  that  it  would  appear 
to  any  one,  reading  the  narrative  of  these  workings  of 
a  diseased  mind,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  course  to 
adopt  it.  It  was  simply  that  Wilfred  should  forego 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  vengeance;  that  he  should 
content  himself  with  the  twelve  long  years  of  suffering 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Earl;  that  he  should 
permit  the  old  man,  who  had  been  so  thoroughly 
crushed,  to  die  at  least  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
daughter  had  not  indelibly  disgraced  her  name  and 
lineage,  and  that  the  blood  of  his  race  had  not  flowed 
through  the  veins  of  so  long  a  line  of  honourable  and 
unblemished  gentlemen  to  be  extinguished  at  last  in 
the  foul  slough  of  a  nameless  blot.  It  was  simply  that 
Wilfred  should  make  up  his  mind  to  do  this;  and  at 
once  make  known  the  claim  and  true  position  of  his 
niece.  But  this  course  never  even  once  occurred  to 
him  as  a  possibility.  He  had  for  too  many  years — for 
too  many  closings  of  each  successive  day,  and  risings 
of  each  successive  sun,  with  the  same  thought  ever, 
ever  in  his  mind — contemplated  the  Earl's  punishment 
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as  a  fixed  decree  of  immutable  fate;  he  had  too  genuinely- 
represented  to  himself  his  own  action  as  tlie  moving  of 
a  power  su]ierior  to  his  own  will,  and  himself  as  the 
awarder  indeed  of  destiny,  but  as  acting  in  that  capacity 
under  the  compulsion  of  an  irresistible  necessity.  All 
this  order  of  thoughts  had  been  too  long  and  too  con- 
stantly the  tenants  of  his  mind  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
him  to  conceive  the  sudden  reversal  of  the  doom.  No, 
the  Earl's  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  and  it  never 
entered  into  the  stern  avenger's  mind  for  an  instant  to 
spare  his  niece,  at  the  cost  of  remitting  the  remainder 
of  that  sentence. 

A  second  letter  from  him  in  reply  to  that  in  which 
Miss  Senhouse  stated  her  inability  to  take  fui*ther 
charge  of  Jenefy,  told  her  briefly  of  his  great  regret 
that  such  an  arrangement  was  impossible,  and  requested 
her  to  fix  a  day  on  which  he  should  come  to  Silchester, 
to  take  Jenefy  home. 

This  brought  in  reply  a  longer  letter  from  Miss 
Senhouse,  in  which  she  entered  at  length  into  the 
question  of  the  explanations  which  it  was  necessary  to 
make  to  her  charge,  before  she  should  be  taken  to  the 
Grange  as  her  home. 

"I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  my  dear  sir,"  she 
wrote,  "that  this  is  a  subject  which  has  long  given  me 
considerable  uneasiness.  Frankly  I  dread  the  telling 
to  the  dear  child  the  unhappy  facts  it  will  be  our  most 
painful  duty  to  communicate  to  her.  You  know  what 
your  directions  were  in  this  respect;  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  they  have  been  most  scrupulously  complied 
with.  My  own  opinion  would  have  led  me  to  endeav- 
our gradually  during  the  coiu-se  of — say  —  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  to  jitrepare  her  mind  for  the  recep- 
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tion  of  the  truths  wliicli  it  is  uow  nesessary  for  her  to 
face,  but  you  thouglit  otlierwise.  And  the  mode  in 
which  different  characters  and  temperaments  would  be 
effected  by  such  a  trial  are  so  various,  and  the  effect 
it  would  produce  on  them  so  uncertain,  that  I  am  very 
far  from  saying,  or  feeling  sure,  that  you  were  wrong-, 
but  none  the  less  does  my  mind  now  misgive  me.  The 
shock  will  be  a  very  terrible  one.  It  is  inevitable  how- 
ever; and  the  only  question  now  is  how  we  may  most 
spare,  or  ratlier  how  we  may  least  terribly  strike  down 
the  poor  child.  You  will  readily  believe  me,  when  I 
tell  you  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  relief  to 
me,  if  the  duty  of  making  this  communication  to  our 
dear  Jenefy  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  another;  but,  as  I 
say,  our  sole  consideration  in  the  matter  must  be  her 
good.  And  it  is  with  reference  to  this  view  of  the 
matter  solely  that  I  write  to  ask  you,  whether  you  will 
judge  it  best  that  you  should  yourself  communicate  to 
iier  what  must  be  told  when  you  come  here  for  her;  or 
whether  you  would  prefer  that  I  should  do  it  before 
you  arrive?  If  you  incline  to  the  latter  course,  I  am 
ready  to  undertake  the  very,  the  most  painful  task; 
and  you  may,  in  that  case,  depend  on  my  doing  the 
utmost  that  my  strong  affection  for  her,  and  my  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  her  character  and  temperament,  can 
suggest  to  make  the  cruel  blow  fall  as  lightly  as  may 
be  possible.  Should  you  decide  that  Jenefy  shall  be 
informed  of  the  truth  before  you  see  her,  I  will  ask 
you  to  let  me  know  your  decision  to  that  effect  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  also  to  give  me  a  brief 
and  concise  statement  of  the  facts  with  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make  her  acquainted." 

In  answer  to  this  Wilfred  wrote  back  at  once,  ac- 
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cepting  with  much  "rratitucle  the  offer  made  hy  Miss 
.Senhouse.  He,  too,  would  have  given  much  that  no 
such  tale  should  ever  have  to  he  poured  into  his  niece's 
ear;  hut  he  would  not  give,  as  the  price,  any  portion 
of  his  vengeance.  Had  it  been  proposed  to  him  to 
escape  from  the  terrible  necessity  before  him  by  such 
an  exit  from  it,  the  suggestion  Avould  have  appeared 
to  him  to  involve  as  great  an  impossibility  as  a  pro- 
posal to  reverse  the  appointed  course  of  the  world's 
destinies. 

AVith  regard  to  the  facts  to  be  communicated  to 
Jeuefy,  he  wrote  thus: — 

"Jeuefy  is  the  child  of  my  brother,  George  Garstang, 
and  of  the  Lady  Juliette  Linacro.  Her  mother  died 
in  giving  birth  to  her  in  this  house.  Her  father,  (ieorge 
Garstang,  was  executed  as  a  felon  at  iSilchester  for 
striking  to  death,  in  sudden  encounter,  a  member  of  a 
press-gang  engaged  in  capturing  a  working-man  of  this 
town.  He  was  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  murder  only 
because  the  weapon  with  which  he  struck  the  slain 
man  was  a  stick  artificially  prepared  for  giving  a 
deadly  blow.  He  had  then  such  a  weapon  in  his  hand 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life-,  and  had  no  more  idea  of 
inflicting  death  on  the  man  he  struck  than  you  have. 
The  motives  of  his  interference  Avere  wholly  generous 
and  noble,  as  he  Avas  one  of  the  most  generous  and 
noble-hearted  of  men.  Yet  for  this  blow  he  was  ad- 
judged to  die  as  a  murderer.  Had  he  been  spared, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  obstacles  in  the  way 
should  have  been  removed,  a  marriage  Avould  have 
taken  place  between  the  father  and  mother  of  my 
niece.  These  are  the  facts,  my  dear  madam, — most 
painful  ones,    as  you  justly  say,    with  which,  it  is  ne- 
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cGssary  that  my  niece  should  be  made  acquainted.  If 
I  accept  witli  gratitude  your  offer  to  be  yourself  the 
medium  for  tlie  communication  of  them,  it  is  not  that 
1  seek  to  spare  myself  the  pain  of  having  to  tell  them 
to  her,  but  that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  you 
Avill  do  it  witli  a  gentler  hand,  and  more  judicious 
caution." 

Then  followed  a  cordial  acquiescence  in  a  sugges- 
tion, with  AV'hich  Miss  Senhouse  had  closed  her  letter, 
to  the  eifect  that  if  the  task  of  telling  what  had  to  be 
told  to  Jenefy  were  to  be  left  to  her,  she  should  wish 
that  at  least  a  fortnight  should  be  left  to  her  for  the 
doing  of  it.  And  Wilfred's  letter  fixed  a  day  for  him 
to  come  to  Silchester  in  accordance  with  that  sug- 
gestion. 

Thus  Eva  Senhouse  had  the  task  of  doing  that 
which  she  admitted  to  herself  was  the  most  disagree- 
able duty  that  had  ever  fallen  to  her  lot.  She  dreaded 
it  much.  And  her  first  prej)aration  for  the  performance 
of  it  was  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Miriam  Hen- 
ningtree.  Her  old  pupil  listened  to  the  statement  of 
the  case  with  close  attention.  The  general  outline  of 
the  sad  story  was  not  new  to  her;  but,  on  hearing  it, 
the  bright  little  lady  remained  in  deep  thoiight  for 
some  minutes;  and  then,  in  reply  to  her  old  friend's 
remark  that  she  miist  fairly  confess  that  she  had  never 
had  a  task  before  her  that  she  dreaded  so  much,  said 
quietly,— 

"Suppose  you  leave  it  to  me,  Eva." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  would  undertake 
it,  Miriam?  I  assure  you  such  a  thing  never  entered 
my  head." 

"But,  ill  thinking  of  the  matter,  it  has  entered  into 
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miue.  It  will  be  a  difficult  job  to  do,  and,  as  you  say 
truly,  an  exceedingly  painful  one.  Poor  little  Jenefy! 
but  I  think— you  see,  we  bave  been  great  friends.  I 
love  the  dear  girl  Avith  all  my  heart;  and  1  think  that 
she  is  fund  of  uie.  She  has,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  sweetest  natures  I  ever  knew.  Naturally  enough 
she  looks  on  you  more  as  a  superior,  whom  it  is  her 
duty  to  obey,  and  before  whom  it  is  her  duty  to  con- 
trol herself.  Now,  though  self-control  is  an  admirable 
thing,  Eva, — I  am  sure  nobody  who  has  come  out 
from  yozir-  hands  can  doubt  that  at  all, — I  have  a 
notion  that  this  is  a  case,  and  that  Jenofy  has  a  nature, 
which,  under  the  first  .shock  of  this  blow,  would  make 
expansion  more  beneficial  than  the  self-control  which 
could  only  be  obtained  by  a  violent  effort.  And  I 
think  that  Jenefy,  not  unnaturally,  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  expansive  with  me  tlian  with  you; — not, 
God  knows,  for  want  of  affection  for  you,  but  because 
she  stands  less  in  awe  of  me,  and  regards  me  as  ap- 
proaching more  to  her  own  level.  I  think  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean;  and,  if  you  think  it  best,  I  will 
undertake  it." 

"It  is  just  like  you,  my  own  dear  child;  'Miriam 
Henningtree  is  too  light-hearted  to  feel  very  deeply 
on  any  subject,'  I  heard  that  handsome  idiot,  Juliana 
Slowcome,  say;  catch  any  one  of  them  as  ready  as 
you,  my  bright  little  busy-bee,  to  take  pain  on  your- 
self in  order  to  do  good  to  others:  it  is  partly  to  spare 
me,  I  know,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  right. 
I  feel  the  truth  of  what  you  say.  It  is  a  terrible  story, 
is  it  not,  to  have  to  tell?" 

"I  wonder,"  said  Miriam,  "whether  she  has  any 
recollection  at  all  of  the  time  before  she  came  to  Sil- 
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Chester; — any  kind  of  remembrance  of  that  strange 
melancholy  man,  her  uncle,  who  brought  her  here?" 

"None  at  all,  I  fancy,  or  only  a  very  dun  and 
confused  one.  You  see,  she  had  never  lived  with  this 
uncle  and  the  aunt,  Avhom  I  have  never  seen.  She 
had  been  put  out  to  nurse,  and  had  remained  with  her 
foster-mother  till  she  came  here  at  four  years  old.  She 
can  just  remember  this  woman,  and  recollects  that  she 
used  to  call  her  'Mammy  Margery.'  I  tkink  we  shall 
find  that  we  hade  to  deal  with  a  mind  quite  blank  as 
to  any  previous  memories  or  notions." 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  better  that  it  should  be  so," 
said  Mrs.  Henningtree;  and  then  there  was  a  consider- 
able pause  in  the  conversation,  during  which  that 
active-minded  little  lady  was  meditating  deeply.  At 
length  she  said, — "And  when  shall  I  undertake  my 
task?" 

"I  have  stipulated  with  Mr.  Garstang  for  a  clear 
fortnight  for  the  performance  of  it.  Some  time  I  thought 
might  be  needed  for  preparation,  and  some  for  re- 
covery from  the  shock." 

"For  the  latter,  yes;  but  for  the  former — I  do  not 
see  that  we  can  do  much  in  that  way.  Any  attempt 
to  prepare  her  mind,— to  let  her  know  that  something^ 
which  it  would  need  her  fortitude  to  bear,  was  about 
to  befall  her,  would  only  produce  such  a  degree  of 
suspense  and  nervous  dread  as  would  cause  her  extra 
suffering,  and  use  up  beforehand  a  great  part  of  that 
capacity  for  making  a  strong  effort,  of  which  we  have 
so  much  need,"  replied  Miriam. 

"You  purpose  then  to  tell  the  terrible  tale  outright, 
and  at  once?"  said  Miss  Senhouse,  thoughtfully. 

"So  far  at  least   as  to  leave   nothing  to  be  told  at 
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a  suliscMjutnt  intcnicw.  AVlion  I  have  once  bopm  I 
.shall  iKJt  part  Iruiu  her  till  she  knows  all.  Shall  ahv 
come  here  to-morrow?" 

"I  dread  it  to  that  degree; — but  there  is  nothing- 
to  be  gained  by  deferring  it.  Yes;  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  .should  nut  come  to  you  to-morrow.  You  arc 
very  brave,  Miriam!" 

"Not  so  brave,  perhaps,  as  you  think  for,  Eva;  I 
do  dread  it;  but  I  will  do  my  best.  Poor  child!  I 
have  so  sincere  an  affection  for  her;  she  has  a  loving 
and  affectionate  little  heart — and  a  gentle.  But,  Til 
tell  you  what,  Eva,  if  I  do  not  mistake  her  altogether, 
she  has  more  bravery  in  it, — more  power  of  endurance, 
more  of  real  fortitude,    than  you  and  I  put  together!" 

"I,  too,  think  she  has  a  steadfast  nature,  that 
^\  (»uld  be  strong  to  stand  up  under  the  weight  of  any 
well-recognized  duty.  She  shall  come  here  then  to- 
morrow," said  Miss  Senhouse,  rising  to  go. 

"Yes;  let  her  come  to  spend  the  day.  Let  her 
come  as  soon  as  C}Til  has  gone  out  to  the  Cathedral, 
— say  at  ten  o'clock." 

"You  will  tell  Mr.  Henningtree  of  the  labour  of 
love  you  have  undertaken,  I  suppose?" 

"To  be  sure  I  shall,  and  shall  very  likely  reckon 
upon  him  for  some  help." 

And  then  the  two  friends  parted;  and  on  the  mor- 
row poor  little  Jenefy,  all  unconscious,  and  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  a  day  with  Miriam,  wliich  was 
always  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  her  evenly- 
flowing  life,  made  her  appearance,  light-hearted  and 
joyous,  at  the  appointed  hour,  at  the  architect's  house. 

''Come'  upstairs,  darling,  and  let  us  go  into  my 
sanctum.     This  is  to  be  a  talking  morning;  for  I  have 
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a  p-eat  deal  that  I  Avant  to  say  to  yoii,"  said  Mrs. 
Henningtrce,  meeting  lier  guest  in  the  hall,  and  speak- 
ing, as  she  thought,  ([uitc  in  her  usual  manner  and 
with  her  accustomed  cheerfulness. 

"There  is  something  amiss,"  cried  Jenefy,  looking 
with  a  wistful  and  eager  glance  into  her  friend's  face, 
and  catching  her  by  the  hand  as  she  spoke.  "1  am 
sure  you  have  some  misfortune  to  tell  me.  What  is 
it?  Tell  me  at  once,  dearest  Mrs.  Ilenningtree,"  she 
added,  with  short  coming  breath,  and  clinging  hard 
to  Miriam's  hand. 

"Come  upstairs,  my  dear  child.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  to  tell  you  some  things  that  it  will  pain  you  to 
hear.  Let  us  sit  down  together  on  this  sofa,"  said 
Miriam. 

"Is  it  about  yourself?  Has  any  misfortune  come 
to  you?"  said  Jenefy,  nestling  close  up  to  Mrs.  Hen- 
ningtree's  side. 

"No,  darling;  no  evil  has  happened  to  us,  and  no 
evil  has  happened  to  anybody.  Nothing  has  happened 
now;  and  no  new  misfortune  has  fallen  upon  anybody. 
But  some  sad  things  happened  a  long  time  ago,  which 
it  is  right  that  you  should  know.  It  was  thought  not 
right  to  tell  them  to  you  when  you  were  a  child.  But 
now  that  you  have  the  sense  to  attach  to  them  the 
degree  of  importance  which  is  reasonable,  and  no 
greater  degree,  my  darling; — now  that  you  are  about 
to  return  to  the  friends  who  placed  you  under  Eva's 
care,  it  is  fitting  that  you  should  be  no  longer  kept  in 
ignorance- " 

"It  is  about  myself,  then?"  said  Jenefy,  with  bated 
breath,  and  looking  Avith  large  eyes  and  cheeks  yet 
paler  than  usual   into  Mrs.  Henningtree's  face.     "Oh, 
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1  knew  that  there  was  misfortune  in  unytliing  that 
tui>k  nie  away  from  Silchesterl  Does  not  Miss  Sen- 
house  know  of  it?"' 

"Yes,  darling;  Miss  Senhouse  knows  all  the  story 
I  have  to  tell  you.  But  she  thought, — we  both  thought, 
Jenefy,  that  perhaps  you  would  like  best  to  hear  it 
from  me.  We  have  always  been  dear  friends,  haven't 
we,  Jenefy,  and  I  hope  always  shall  be,  my  dear 
girl." 

The  young  girl  nestled  yet  closer  to  the  side  of 
her  friend,  and  laid  lier  head  upon  her  shoulder;  but 
she  made  no  reply  in  words. 

"Now,  darling,  you  must  listen  to  the  story  I  am 
going  to  tell  you;  and  you  miist  remember,  Jenefy, 
as  you  hear  it,  that  the  people  whose  misfijrtunes  I  am 
going  to  speak  of  have  long  since  gone  out  of  this 
world  to  a  better  life,  where  there  is  no  sorrow  and  no 
grieving." 

Jenefy  pressed  hor  lioad  do^m  on  Miriam's  shoulder, 
and  stole  her  arm  around  her  waist;  but  still  made  no 
answer  in  words. 

"You  have  heard  of  such  things  as  press-gangs, 
darling,  and  know,  the  object  of  them.  Well,  about 
seventeen  years  ago — seventeen  years  ago — England 
was  engaged  in  a  great  war,  and  the  press-gangs  were 
actively  seeking  to  get  sailors  for  the  fleet  on  the 
northern  coast  of  this  county.  And  it  happened  one 
day  that  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  (rarstang " 

"OarstangI"  cried  Jenefy,  with  a  little  start,  and 
uttering  the  words  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  tone;  "Gar- 
stang!"  Then  she  nestled  her  head  down  again  and 
said,  "Go  on  plea.se,  Mrs.  Henniugtree,  1  am  listen- 
ing." 
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« — Mr.  Garstang  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  came 
in  sight  of  a  party  of  press-men  on  the  ])oint  of  making 
capture  of  a  man  whom  he  knew.  Without  thinking 
a  minute  about  it,  he  sprang  forward,  and  with  two 
blows  knocked  down  two  of  the  press-men  witli  a  stick 
he  had  in  his  hand,  and  thus  enabled  the  captured 
man  to  escape." 

''That  was  bravely  done,"  said  Jenefy,.  raising  her 
head  from  its  reclining  position  for  a  moment  and 
looking  up  into  Miriam's  face,  "and  I  should  have 
loved  that  Mr.  Garstang."  Then  she  resumed  her  at- 
titude of  listening. 

"Yes,  dearest,  it  was  bravely  and  generously  done. 
And  Mr.  Garstang  had  no  thought  nor  intention  to  do 
more  to  the  men  he  struck  than  to  make  them  let  their 
prisoner  go.  But,  Jenefy,  one  of  the  men  who  was  so 
knocked  down  was  killed  by  the  blow, — and  the  law 
and  the  lawyers  said  that  Mr.  Garstang  was  guilty  of 

murder  P'^ 

Mrs.  Henningtree  felt  a  shiver  run  through  the 
frame  of  the  girl  which  was  pressed  against  her  side. 
"Murder!"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  "when  he  did  not  mean  to  kill  the  man." 

"The  lawyers  decided  that  he  was  guilty  of  murder- 
and  for  that  blow  that  he  so  struck,  Mr.  Garstang  was 
hanged  here  in  Silchester,"  said  Miriam,  in  low  and 
solemn  accents. 

"Then  lie  was  murdered  by  the  lawyers,  for  they 
meant  that  he  should  be  killed,  and  they  knew  that  he 
had  never  meant  to  kill  any  man!"  said  Jenefy,  almost 
fiercely,  raising  herself  to  an  upright  sitting  posture  as 
she  spoke,  and  facing  round  towards  Mrs.  Henningtree. 

The  latter  took  both  the  girl's  hands  in  hers,  and 
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(Irawin'T  her  towards  her,  nnd  hioking^  witli  tender 
earnestness  into  her  eyes,  said, — 

"That  Mr.  Carstang,  Jenefy,  wlio  did  tliat  deed, 
for  whii-li  you  say  you  should  have  loved  him,  was 
i/our  f'athtr!'^ 

The  eflect  of"  the  aunouiuoniont  was  different  from 
anythin'T  which  Mrs.  llenningtree  had  anticipated.  .She 
felt  ap:ain  a  sudden  start,  a  thrill  and  quiver  run 
through  the  entire  frame  of  the  slenderly  built  girl. 
But  then  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  took  one  or  two 
hurried  turns  up  and  down  the  little  room,  and  then, 
suddenly  sto})ping  short  in  her  walk  on  the  other  side 
of  a  little  talde  which  stood  in  front  of  the  sofa  on 
which  they  had  been  sitting,  so  as  to  face  Mr.s.  Hcn- 
ningtree,  and  drawing  her  slight  figure  up  to  its  full 
height,  with  Hashing  eyes  and  »[uivering  ])ale  lips,  she 
said, — 

,'I  am  not  sorry  to  be  the  daughter  of  that  man, 
Mrs.  Ilenningtree.  I  cannot  be  sorry,  though  all  the 
people  in  England  cons])ired  to  hang  him.  I  would 
have  stood  by  him,  and  kissed  his  hand,  and  told 
all  the  world  that  I  was  proud  <if  niy  father!  My 
father!" 

And  then  the  swelling  heart  could  be  kept  down 
no  longer.  'I'he  quivering  upper  lip  was  drawn  spas- 
modically, the  large  dark  eyes  filled  witli  tears,  and 
tlie  poor  girl  tlu'ew  herself  on  the  sofa  beside  her 
friend  in  an  agony  of  hysterical  weej)ing. 

Mrs.  Ilenningtree  did  not  attem])t  to  clieck  her 
tears.  But  when  she  had  become  a  little  more  quiet, 
she  said, — 

"But  my  story  is  not  all  told,  my  love.  Rest  your 
head  on  my  shoulder,  dear  one,   as  you  were  before, 
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while  you  listen  to  the  rest  of  it.  So.  I  have  spoken 
you  know,  Jenefy,  as  yet  only  of  your  father.  I  must 
tell  you  also  of  your  motlier." 

"She  is  dead  too?"  said  Jenefy,  interrogatively. 

"She  has  been  dead,  my  Jenefy,  just  as  many 
years  as  you  have  lived.  She  died,  my  cliild,  in  giving 
birth  to  you.     And  you  were  her  lirst  child." 

"Poor  mother!"  said  the  girl,  while  lier  tears 
streamed  quietly  and  abundantly  over  the  polished  sur- 
face of  Mrs.  Henningtree's  black  silk  dress.  "Did  she 
die  after  or  before -" 

"After  the  death  of  your  father.  Doubtless  the 
terrible  circvimstances  of  his  death  mainly  contributed 
to  occasion  her  own.  But  still,  darling,  there  is  more 
to  tell,— more  that  it  is  right  that  you  should  know. 
You  do  not  ask  me  who  your  mother  was.  She  was 
the  daughter,  Jenefy,  of  one  of  the  richest  and  greatest 
noblemen  of  this  county, — the  Earl  of  Linacre.  Your 
father  lived  very  near  to  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of 
Linacre.  He  and  your  mother,  the  Lady  Juliette 
Linacre,  loved  each  other;  but  the  Earl  could  not 
endure  that  his  daughter  should  many  a  man  in  the 
position  of  your  father,  who,  though  a  landowner  and 
of  a  very  ancient  family,  was  a  poor  man;  and  so — it 
came  to  jjass  that^they  were  never  married.  You 
know,  my  child,  that  it  is  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  for  two  persons  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife 
without  being  properly  married.  But  your  father  and 
mother  did  this." 

A  deep  and  prolonged  sigh  came  from  the  girl's 
heart;  and  her  quiet  tears  continued  to  flow  unchecked 
for  some  minutes.  At  last  Mrs.  Henningtree  gently 
raised  her  head  between  her  two  hands,  and  pressing  a 
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kiss  u]»uu   tlio  larire  fair  extent  of  her  white  forehea 

said: — 

"Now,    dearest,    I   have  only  this  more   to  say 
\-oii;    you    must   not   think    more    of  the    consequences 
resultinof   to    yourself  from    the   fault    of  your  parents, 
than  is  in  truth  necessary " 

"I  have  not  thought  at  all  about  any  consequences 
to  me,  Mrs.  Henningtree.  I  was  only  thinking  of  all 
the  sorrow  and  uuhappiuess  that — that  have  been! 
I  don't  know  what  the  consequences  to  myself  are!" 

''Those  children,"  began  Mrs.  Henningtree,  after  a 
pause  of  some  embarrassment,  "whose  parents  have 
never  been  married,  are  considered  to  have  no  right  to 
tlieir  father's  name;  they  are,  in  fact,  considered  not  to 
be  the  children  of  anybody." 

"What  matters  it  whether  I  am  considered  to  be 
the  child  of  anybody,  when,  if  I  were  ever  so  much 
considered  to  be  their  child,  my  father  and  my  mother 
are  both  dead — dead  as  soon  as  I  was  born!  And  I 
have  been  thinking,  Mrs.  Henningtree,  that  that  Earl 
of  Linacre  must  have  been  a  very  cruel  man — a  cruel 
and  bad  man.  Then  he  is  my  grandfather?"  said 
Jenefy  thoughtfully. 

"He  was  in  truth  the  father  of  your  mother,  my 
dear  child;  but,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  your 
mother's  fault,  he  would  not  consider  himself  as  hav- 
ing any  relationship  to  you,  or  anything  to  do  with 
you." 

"Who  has  anything  to  do  with  me?"  said  Jenefy, 
in  a  tone  of  profound  discouragemont  and  sadness; 
"why  have  I  been  living  with  dear  Miss  Senhouse,  and 
why  has  she  taken  care  of  me?" 

Then  Miriam  explained  to  the  child   all  that  still 
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remained  to  be  told  for  the  due  cxjdanation  of  her 
present  position,  and  ended  by  telliiif:;  her  that  the 
uncle,  who  liad  hitherto  charged  himself  with  providing 
for  her,  was  coming  to  take  her  to  his  home,  which 
had  been  the  home  of  her  father  also,  in  a  couple  of 
weeks'  time. 

But  she  found  that  she  was  less  able  to  draw  her 
hearer's  mind  to  this  part  of  her  information,  than  she 
had  been  to  fix  it  on  what  had  gone  before.  Jenefy's 
tlioughts,  for  the  present  at  least,  would  turn  to  the 
past  rather  than  to  the  future,  despite  the  fact  that  her 
own  immediate  prospects  were  involved  in  the  one 
subject  of  consideration ,  and  only  her  sympathies  with 
those  whom  she  might  have  loved,  had  the  opportunity 
been  granted  to  her,  in  the  other.  Nevertheless,  the 
tone  of  her  mind  quickly  became  calmer,  and  she  seemed 
to  be  busied  with  thoughts  that  led  her  to  melancholy 
reverie,  rather  than  to  the  passionate  grief  which  her 
friends  had  so  much  dreaded  for  her. 

At  last  she  said,  lifting  up  her  face  to  Mrs.  Hen- 
ningtree,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "Are  all  the  people  whom 
I  know  here  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  you 
have  been  telling  me,  dear  Mrs.  Heuningtree  ? " 

"Most  of  those  whom  you  know  best,  my  dear,  are 
well  aware  of  them;  Mr.  Heuningtree  and  myself,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slowcome,  for  instance.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  young  ladies  at  Mr.  Slowcome's  have 
any  knowledge  of  them." 

"Nor  others,  whom  I  have  made  less  acquaintance 
with  I  suppose,  such  as  Mr.  Chaytor,  and  Mrs.  Chaytor, 
and — that  gentleman  who  came  here  the  other  day — 
Mr.  Farnaby,  for  instance?" 

A   slight  blush  passed    over  Jenefy's    clear,    pale 
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cheek  as  she  named  lier  last  "instance."  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chaytor  were  a  minor  canon  and  his  wife,  who  some- 
times visited  the  llenningtrees,  and  whom  Jenefy  had 
made  actjuaintance  with  at  their  house.  And  quick 
little  Mrs.  Henningtree  knew  perfectly  well  that  they 
had  heen  introduced  into  Jouefy's  question  merely  as 
dummies  to  prevent  the  other  name  from  standing  alone. 
On  anotlier  occasion  she  might  very  probably  have  re- 
wjirdod  the  detected  ruse  with  some  little  word  of 
bantering;  but  now  she  was  content  to  remark  and 
remember  the  incident,  and  to  reply, — 

"Certainly  not,  my  dear!  It  is  extremely  improb- 
able that  any  such  mere  chance  acquaintances,  should 
ever  have  heard  anything  upon  the  subject." 

And  then  Jenefy  relapsed  into  a  prolonged  fit  of 
apparently  absent  meditation. 

"Don't  you  think,  dear  Mrs.  Henningtree,  that  it  is 
wrong  for  me  to  call  myself  Miss  Senhijuse  when  I  am 
not  Miss  Senhouse,  and  to — to  seem  to  other  people  to 
be — to  be  different  to  what  I  really  am?"  she  said  at 
last,  after  having  remained  thoughtfully  silent  for 
many  minutes,  during  which  Miriam  did  not  disturb  her. 

"My  dear  Jenefy,  you  have  been  hitherto  a  mere 
child,  you  know.  Most  of  those  who  have  really  taken 
any  interest  in  you,  such  as  would  give  them  a  title  to 
be  treated  with  confidence  by  your  friends,  do  know 
the  truth  aVjout  you,  as  I  have  already  told  you.  And 
it  is  mainly  because,  as  you  say,  it  would  not  be  right 
that  you  should,  now  that  you  are  about  to  enter  life, 
be  supposed  to  be  other  than  you  really  are,  that  it 
has  been  decided  that  you  should  be  told  this.  Hence- 
forward,   all   who    know   you   will  know  yotx  by  your 
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real  name- — by  the  name,  that  is,  that  your  uncle  intends 
that  you  should  bear." 

"  Wliat  name?"  said  Jenefy,  opening  her  large  eyes 
with  surprise. 

"Garstang,  my  love!  You  will  be  called  Jenefy 
Garstang.  I  have  explained  to  you  that,  under  the 
unhappy  circuinstanccs  attending  your  birth,  the  law 
does  not  consider  you  to  be  entitled  to  the  name.  But 
your  uncle  has  every  right  to  accord  it  to  you,  and  it 
is  his  wish  that  you  should  be  called  by  it." 

"Has  my  uncle  any  wife?"  the  girl  asked,  after 
another  pause  for  thought. 

"No,  my  dear,  he  is  a  bachelor;  and  he  lives  with 
a  maiden  sister.  They  live,  I  believe,  quite  alone; 
and  you  will  live  with  them.  I  have  no  doubt  tliat 
they  Avill  be  very  kind  to  you;  and  it  will  be  your 
duty,  my  dear  Jenefy,  to  bring  a  little  of  that  sun- 
shine into  their  home  which  the  young  can  always 
bring  with  them." 

Then  Mrs.  Henningtree  judiciously  proposed  that 
her  young  friend  should  go  with  her  to  the  cathedral 
to  bring  Mr.  Henningtree  home  to  luncheon,  an  errand 
upon  which  Jenefy  had  often  accompanied  Miriam  on 
former  occasions.  And  sometimes  the  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  architect  back  with  them;  and  sometimes 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  labour  he  de- 
lighted in.  Upon  this  occasion  he  acceded  at  once  to 
the  proposal.  And  Jenefy  was  soon  quite  sure  that 
Mr.  Henningtree  knew  how  the  morning  had  been 
passed  by  her  and  his  wife. 

In  the  evening,  when  Miss  Senhouse  came  to  walk 
home  with  her,  she  found  her  pupil  calmer  and  more 
composed  than  she  had  hoped   for.     And  so  she  con- 
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tinned  to  be  for  tlie  remainder  of  tlie  time  Avliidi  liad 
yet  to  elapse  before  lior  uncle  was  expected  at  Sil- 
ohester.  She  wjis  very  thoughtful,  and  very  silent 
during:  these  days.  And  though  in  many  other  ways 
she  manifested  her  affection  for  Miss  Senhouse,  and  her 
grief  at  the  coming  ])arting  with  her,  slie  did  not  show 
any  disposition  to  talk  with  her  at  any  length,  as  might 
in  flie  case  of  most  girls  have  been  ex])eeted,  on  all 
the  many  subjects  on  which  her  young  mind  was  doubt- 
less busily  at  work. 

And  Eva  Senhouse,  on  her  part,  judged  that  it 
was  her  most  judicious  course  to  abstain  scruj)ulously 
fntm  any  sort  of  attempt  to  invite  her  pupil's  con- 
lidence  on  those  subjects. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Jenefy's  Return  to  the  Grange. 

At  length  the  day  came  for  Jenefy  to  bid  adieu  to 
her  Silchester  friends,  and  to  return  with  her  uncle  to 
lier  home. 

"Home!"  From  the  cheerful  little  cottage,  where 
she  had  passed  twelve  years, — her  whole  life  as  far  as 
her  consciousness  went, — from  the  kind  friends  who 
had  hitherto  made  her  whole  world,  she  was  to  be 
taken  to  live  at  (Jarstang  Grange,  with  AYilfred  and 
Patience  Garstang,  whom, — as  far  as  her  conscious- 
ness went, — she  liad  never,  or  scarcely  ever  seen  be- 
fore.    And  this  was  Jenefy's  going  home! 

The  meeting  between  her  and  her  uncle  was  a 
strange  one.  Assuredly  the  more  embarrassed,  the 
more  shy,  and  one  might  almost  say  the  more  timid 
of  the  two  was  the  uncle.     Unconsciously  to   himself 
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lie  had  been  expecting  to  find  a  cliild,  very  much  such 
as  he  had  left.  Of  course  the  mere  statement  of  such 
expectation  would  have  been  enough  to  dissipate  it. 
But  unstated,  and  uninquired  into,  that  was  the  notion 
— or  the  image  rather — at  the  bottom  of  his  mind. 
So  much  so  that  he  started  with  sur])rise  when  a  strik- 
ing, beautiful  girl,  now  as  tall  as  she  was  ever  likely 
to  be,  was  presented  to  him.  It  would  have  seemed 
to  his  imagination  more  according  to  the  natural  order 
of  things,  and  he  would  have  been  less  taken  aback,  if 
Ihis  tall  niece  had  been  arrayed  after  the  fashion  of 
her  aunt  Patience.  He  had  never  paid  much  attention 
to  the  costume  Patience  delighted  in,  and  if  he  had 
done  so,  would  not  have  deemed  that  there  was  any 
especial  virtue  or  excellence  in  it.  But  a  female  look- 
ing like  Patience  was  indelibly  imprinted  on  his  mind 
as  the  normal  idea  of  a  female  of  the  house  of  Garstang. 
He  knew  tliat  other  women  did  not  look  like  Patience. 
But  it  was  so  entirely  accepted  and  recognized  a  fact 
in  his  mind,  that  tlie  Garstangs  were  not  as  other 
people,  that  they  were  not  to  be  expected  to  look  like 
other  people,  that  it  seemed  something  unnatural  and 
incredible  that  the  elegant  young  lady  before  him, 
dressed  simply  enough,  but  still  elegantly,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  modes  and  fashions  then  in  vogue,  should 
be  his  niece. 

Miss  Senhouse  had  specially  recommended  Jenefy 
to  exert  herself  to  meet  her  uncle  with  cheerfulness, 
deferring  any  allusion  to  the  painful  subjects,  which  it 
would  doubtless  be  necessary  for  them  to  speak  of  to- 
gether, to  a  future  opportunity.  And  Jenefy  did  exert 
herself  to  comply  with  her  friend's  recommendation. 
And  this  was  a  further  source   of  amazement   and   of 
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embarrassment  to  Wilfred.  It  was  imt  that  lio  wondered 
(hat  the  tacts  which  had  been  recently  communicated 
to  her  should  not  have  saddened  her  more.  His  thought;- 
<»n  the  subject  did  not  go  so  far  as  that.  13ut  such  a 
manner  Mas  strange  to  him.  He  had  rarely  seen  one 
of  his  race  smile.  Since  the  death  of  George  he  had 
never  seen  sucli  a  thing  as  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a 
Garstang.  There  was  no  feeling  approaching  to  dis- 
approval in  his  mind  either  as  to  the  elegant  ap- 
pearance, or  as  to  the  cheerful  bearing  of  hia  niece. 
On  the  contrary,  he  told  himself  that  he  was  well 
pleased  that  it  should  be  so.  But  lie  was  amazed, 
puzzled,  thrown  out. 

And  then  he  turned  his  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  this  niece,  such  as  he  saw  her,  put  to  live,  to  pass 
her  days  one  after  the  other,  from  the  morning  till  the 
evening,  at  Garstang  (Grange.  And  an  immense  feel- 
ing of  compassion,  not  unmingled  with  a  sort  of  dread, 
took  possession  of  him. 

During  the   few   minutes   of  last  leave-taking   be 
tween  Miss  Senhouse    and   her   pupil,    the    attempt   at 
cheerfulness  was  cast   aside  equally  by  both  of  them. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

I  did  my  best,  dearest  Miss  Senhouse!  I  did  my 
best!"  said  the  poor  child  clinging  to  her;  "but  my  heart 
is  breaking  to  leave  you;  you  and  everybody  that  1 
have  ever  loved  in  my  life!" 

"You  owe  your  uncle  much,  darling,  you  will  love 
him;  and  will  lind  your  hapjuness  in  striving  to  make 
his  home  a  happy  one." 

"He  seems  very  unhappy,  does  not  he?  I  wonder 
whether  he  is  always  as  melancholy  as  that?  I 
wonder " 
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A  sudden  outburst  of  passionate  tears  cut  short  her 
words. 

"Hush,  darling',  liush!  do  not  give  your  uncle  the 
impression  that  it  is  painful  to  you  to  go  witli  him. 
There,  wash  your  eyes,  my  child!  we  must  go  down. 
Compose  yom'self,  my  own  dear  Jenefy!  We  shall 
meet  again,  never  fear;  and  who  knows  how  soon! 
Now  really  we  must  go  down." 

"You  will  write  to  me,  dearest  Miss  Senhouse?" 

"Of  course  I  will;  and  so  will  Miriam.  Depend 
upon  it  we  shall  not  let  you  forget  us,  and  you  will 
Avrite  and  tell  us  all  about  yourself,  and  how  you  get 
on.     Remember,  that  you  cannot  write  too  often." 

And  then  there  were  last  words,  and  last  clinging 
kisses,  and  Jenefy  Garstang  started  with  her  uncle 
for  her  "home." 

In  every  way  in  which  he  knew  how  to  be  so,  he 
was  kind  and  considerate  to  her  on  the  journey.  But 
the  conversation  which  passed  between  them  was  not 
calculated  to  comfort  or  reassure  her.  He  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  incongruity  between  this  last  of  the 
Garstangs  and  the  home  he  was  taking  her  to,  he  was 
so  struck  by  the  immense  difference  between  her  and 
all  that  he  had  around  him  at  the  Grange,  that  he 
dreaded  the  shock  which  the  first  introduction  to  the 
home  of  her  ancestors  and  the  life  that  belonged  to  it 
must  needs  j^i'oduce  upon  her;  and  set  himself  to 
prepare  her  as  far  as  he  could  for  that  which  was  be- 
fore her. 

"I  fear,  my  dear  niece,  that  you  will  not  find  the 
Grange  so  pleasant  a  home  as  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  at  Silchester.  We  are  very  poor  people, 
Jenefy,    and   we  live  without   any  luxury  or  super- 
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fluity,"  he  said  with  his  grave  slow  speecli  and  melan- 
choly looks. 

"Deiu-  nncle,  don't  imagine  that  I  care  for  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  You  can't  suppose  that  what  is 
good  enough  for  yon  and  for  my  aunt  Patience,  will 
not  be  good  enough  for  me,"  said  .Tcnefy  iu  a  cheerful 
voice;  and  really  feeling  cheerfully  at  the  idea  of  the 
ease  with  which  she  could  reconcile  herself  to  such 
privations  as  her  nncle  spoke  of. 

"And  our  amiisements  consist  of  Avork  from  morn- 
ing till  night,"  he  continued  in  the  same  tone;  "not 
that  there  will  be  any  necessity,"  he  added,  "that  yon 
should  join  in  any  such  employments.  Indeed  I  had 
much  rather  that  you  should  occupy  yourself  witli  your 
books,  and  in  keeping  i;p  the  knowledge  of  the  things 
you  have  learned.  But  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  find 
the  life  a  very  dull  one.     We  see  no  company." 

"I  am  sure,  uncle,  I  shall  find  enough  to  do  from  moni- 
ing  till  night,  and  I  hope  my  aunt  Patience  will  let  me 
help  her  in  the  house.     I  don't  want  company  indeed." 

"I  shall  be  very  happy,  Jenefy,  if  I  see  that  you 
can  be  happy  at  the  Grange;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
it  is  not  a  happy,  not  a  cheerful  house.  We  are  not 
cheerful  2)eople,  my  niece.  You  will,  however,  bear 
one  thing  in  mind,  my  dear  child:  the  life,  such  as 
you  will  find  it,  is  for  your  aunt  and  for  me  such  as 
it  must  be  till  the  end  of  our  lives.  We  have  no 
change  to  look  forward  to.  With  you  it  is  different — 
you  have  life  before  you.  The  existence  which  you 
must  now  lead  at  the  Grange  will  be  but  for  a  time. 
Better  days  will  come  to  you.  You  must  look  for- 
ward; and  by  the  help  of  looking  forward,  strive  to 
bear  the  present  as  well  as  you  can." 
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"Dear  uncle,  I  do  not  see  that  there  will  be  so 
much  to  bear.  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  be  as  ha])py 
as  the  day  is  long." 

"As  hapjjy  as  the  day  is  long!"  repeated  Wilfred 
with  a  deep  long-drawn  sigh.  "Well,  well;  I  will  not 
say,  nay!  I  will  not  say,  nay!  But  you  are  a 
Garstaug,  my  child,  the  last  of  the  name.  Well,  well, 
it  may  be." 

And  then  they  fell  into  silence;  and  Jenefy  medi- 
tated, much  puzzled  on  the  meaning  of  these  strange 
and  discouraging  utterances. 

At  last  the  end  of  the  journey  was  reached,  a 
porter  was  found  to  take  Jenefy's  effects  up  to  tlie 
Grange  by  the  long  road  round  by  the  Artingale 
woods,  by  which  alone  the  Grange  was  accessible  on 
wheels;  and  Jenefy  and  her  uncle  walked  by  the  zig- 
zag path  up  the  side  of  the  cliff. 

Jenefy  was  in  ecstasies  with  the  beauty  of  the  sea- 
ward view.  She  had  never  seen  the  sea  since  she  was 
o^d  enough  to  remember  the  sight,  and  now,  as  each 
successive  angle  in  the  zigzag  path  placed  the  spectacle 
immediately  in  front  of  her,  she  could  not  contain  her 
deliglit.  W^ilfred  stood  still  patiently  each  time  she 
stopped,  and  looked  at  her,  as  she  looked  at  the  ocean 
with  a  face  as  changeful  as  its  own,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  meditative  sadness,  that  would  not  have  been 
without  pathos  to  any  observer  of  the  pair  who  could 
have  guessed,  as  well  as  the  reader  can  guess,  what 
sort  of  thoughts  were  jmssing  in  his  mind. 

"There,  my  niece,  that  is  Garstang  Grange,"  said 
Wilfred,  as  they  topped  the  cliff,  "the  hoixse  in  which 
your  father  lived,  and  his  and  your  forefathers  dwelt 
for  more   generations   than    history   can*  count!      We 
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Garstaugs  were  there,  my  niece,  and  have  possessed 
this  soil  before  either  Linacre  or  Artingale  was  heard 
of  in  the  country." 

"Linacre?"  said  Jenefy  interrop:atively,  with  ,i 
slightly  startled  voice. 

"Those  are  the  woods  of  Linacre  Park,"  replied 
her  uncle,  pointing  across  the  valley  of  the  Bill  to  the 
eastwards,  "and  all  that  side  of  the  country  belongs 
to  the  Earl, — a  rich  and  fertile  country.  Our  acres 
are  few  and  poor,  Jenefy!  It  is  as  much  as  they  can 
do  to  give  their  owners  bread.  But  Garstang  was  there 
before  Linacre,  and  shall  be  after!" 

Jenefy  looked  at  her  uncle  witli  a  j)uzzled  and 
meditative  glance  for  an  instant,  and  then  turning 
again  towards  the  grand  seaward  view,  she  said,  "It  is 
very  beautiful." 

"Yes,  I  have  looked  at  it  man  and  l)oy  every  day 
for  near  half  a  century,  and  it  is  beautiful.  But  you 
must  not  think  that  it  always  looks  as  it  does  to-day. 
We  have  very  violent  storms  on  this  coast  sometimes; 
storms  when  the  wind,  loaded  with  salt  spray,  beats 
against  this  old  house  till  the  stone  Malls  shake,  and 
seem  almost  to  stagger  under  the  blow.  But  the  old 
house  has  stood,  and  will  stand!  But  it  is  a  bleak, 
dreary  place,  Jenefy,  in  winter  weather;  very  dreary 
to  those  who  are  not  used  to  it!  We  Garstangs  are 
used  to  it." 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  see  a  great  storm  from 
this  cliff,"  said  Jenefy. 

"It  will  not  be  long  probably  before  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Come,  niece,  let  us  go  into 
the  house.  You  aunt  is  expecting  us  by  this  time.  Wel- 
come to  the  Grange,  Jenefy,  the  last  of  the  Garstang  race! " 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Life  at  the  Grange. 

Jenefy  and  her  uncle  found  Patience  waiting-  to 
receive  tlieni,  se.ited  in  the  same  place  in  the  stone 
kitchen,  and  in  the  same  chair  on  which  Jenefy  had 
found  her,  when,  now  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  ago,  she  had  insisted  upon  riding  on  her  aunt's 
back.  And  it  was  the  memory  of  that  afternoon  which 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  elements  that  Avent 
to  the  forming  of  the  idea  that  Patience  Garstang's 
imagination  had  pictured  to  hei'self  of  the  niece  whose 
coming  she  was  awaiting.  Of  course  she  did  not  ex- 
pect to  be  again  subjected  to  the  same  exercises.  She 
was  aAvare  that  she  was  about  to  see  a  young  girl  ap- 
proaching the  confines  of  womanhood.  But  one  of  the 
tricks  which  imagination  habitually  plays  us,  is  to 
suggest  images  so  perse veringly ,  and  yet  so  subtlely, 
so  privately,  and  behind  reason's  back  as  it  were,  that 
we  are  constantly  fooled  by  them,  and  led  to  expect 
what  we  clearly  know  we  have  no  reason  for  expecting. 

Wilfred  Garstang  had  been  startled  at  the  first 
appearance  of  his  niece,  when  she  was  presented  to 
him.  But  Patience  was  much  more,  and  more  dis- 
agreeably surprised.  She  saw  a  tall,  slender  figure, 
elegantly  clad  in  a  dress  of  black  silk,  made  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  admirably  showing  all  the 
outline  of  the  delicately  formed  bust,  and  the  lithe 
elastic  roundness  of  the  small  waist.  She  saw  beneath  it, — 
for  dresses  were  worn  short  in  that  day,- — a  long,  slender, 
high-arched  foot,  with  the  contour  of  its  instep  well- 
defined  by  a  pretty  and  dainty  boot*,  she  saw  two  very 
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larfje  dark  eyes,  wliicli  seemed  to  occupy  the  larger 
part  of  a  delicate  white  face-,  and  she  saw  two  large 
thick  curls  of  dark  glossy  hair,  hanging  down  on  each 
side  of  the  white  face  below  the  sloping  shoulder. 
Worse  still  than  all  this,  she  saw  that  the  black  silk 
dress  was  plentifully  trimmed  with  cherry- coloured 
ribbons.  But  worst,  far  worst  of  all  to  Miss  Patience. 
was  the  head-dress  that  surmounted  this  palp«ably 
mundane  and  nnregenerate  figure.  Shepherdess  hats, 
as  they  were  called,  were  worn  in  those  days.  And 
they  were  a  great  deal  prettier  than  the  huge  hats  of 
monstrous  circumference  that  succeeded  them.  They 
were  fashioned  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  head-gear 
one  sees  in  Watteau's  ])ietures, — light,  flat,  little  liats 
of  straw,  with  a  profusion  of  long  streaming  ribbons, 
somewhat  jauntily  worn,  the  least  bit  in  the  world, 
saucy  in  their  expression, — and  most  mundanely  pretty. 
Jenefy  wore,  as  other  girls  of  the  day  did,  a  hat  of 
this  kind.  The  ribbons  were  cherry-coloured,  and  ex- 
cellently well  became  her  dark  ringlets,  clear  pale  face, 
and  large  dark  eyes. 

And  that  was  her  niece !  that  was  the  young  woman 
who  was  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  Grange,  and  of  whom 
she,  Patience  Garstaug,  Avas  to  take  the  charge!  Why 
it  was  bringing  her  one,  who  was  even  as  the  daughters 
of  the  Gentiles!  a  Canaanitish  woman!  Surely  it  must 
be  from  Jezreel,  and  not  from  Silchcster — lost  in  world- 
liness  as  that  dissipated  capital  might  be— tliat  this 
creature  had  come.  Ay,  this  was  what  had  come  from 
intermarrying  with  the  princes  of  this  world !  l\itience 
had  always  had  misgivings  as  to  what  the  child  of  a 
Lady  Juliette  would  turn  out  to  be. 

I'atience  rose  slowly  from  her  chair  when  Jenefy, 
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closely  followed  by  her  uncle,  entered  the  room.  And 
the  niece  was  almost  as  mucli  taken  ahack  at  tlie  first 
sight  of  her  unknown  aunt  as  the  latter  was  at  the 
appearance  of  her  tiiece.  Of  course  Patience  Garstang's 
dismay  and  disapprobation  did  not  render  the  expres- 
sion of  lier  face  more  inviting  than  it  usually  was. 
Her  long,  lean,  rigid  figure,  in  its  black  stuil"  gown, 
shapeless,  straight  from  arm-pit  to  ankle,  stood  up  stift' 
and  unbending  like  a  black  column.  She  had  a  long 
deep  coal-scuttle-shaped  bonnet  on,  made  of  a  piece  of 
black  silk,  drawn  tightly  over  a  large  sheet  of  paste- 
board, bent  into  the  shape  of  a  waggon-roof.  For 
Patience  had  of  late  years  taken  to  wear  such  a  bonnet 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  whether  she  were  indoors  or 
out  of  doors.  And  she  held  her  hands  lapped  over 
each  other  in  front  of  her  waistband,  in  which  certain 
little  twitching  movements  were  visible,  the  result  of 
nervous  indecision  whether  she  should,  or  could,  or 
ought  to  put  out  her  hand  to  Avelcome  the  stranger  to 
her  new  home,  or  not. 

"Here  is  our  niece  at  home  at  last,  Patience!"  said 
Wilfred  in  as  cheery  a  voice  as  he  could  manage  to 
command;  "we  must  endeavour  to  make  it  as  little 
disagreeable  to  her  as  may  be." 

"I  fear  me  this  house  is  a  little  likely  to  suit  the 
tastes  and  desires  of  such  a  young  lady  as  this,  brother!" 
said  Patience,  with  an  exaggeration  of  the  slow,  harsh 
tones  that  were  habitual  to  her. 

"Oh,  aunt,  don't  say  that:  I  am  sure  I  hope,  and 
intend  to  be  happy  and  contented  here,  if  only  I  can 
please  you  and  my  uncle,"  said  Jenefy,  making  im- 
pulsively a  step  forwards  towards  Miss  Patience,  who 
replied  to  this  attempt  at  a  cordial  greeting  by  bobbing 
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a  little  stiff,  straight  up  and  down  curtsey,  with  a  look 
(it  much  alarm  in  her  face. 

'•VdU  will  get  on  better  with  my  sister  when  you 
hotli  knoM'  each  (»ther  better,"  said  Wilfred.  "Now, 
I'atience,  show  our  niece  the  chamber  that  is  to  be 
liers,  and  wlien  you  have  taken  off  your  things,  my 
dear,  and  are  ready  to  come  down,  we  will  have  soni(> 
tea." 

"Come,"  said  Patience,  turning  and  stalking  to  the 
door,  without  adding  anotlier  word. 

Jenefy  followed  her  aunt  up  the  wide  uncarpeted 
stone  staircase;  and  as  the  dreary  sounding  echoes  re- 
peated the  heavy  foot-fall  of  each  step  of  Patience  on 
the  stone,  she  could  not  prevent  her  heart  from  sinking 
in  her  bosom.  It  all  seemed  not  only  so  dismal,  but 
so  strange.  Jenefy  had  as  yet  seen  no  hunnm  being 
save  her  uncle  and  aunt,  since  she  had  entered  the 
house;  and  there  was  a  strange  weird,  deadly  silence 
over  it  all,  that  made  it  appear  to  the  young  girl's 
excited  fancy  as  if  she  had  come  among  people  and 
things  that  did  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  living  world, 
but  to  some  other  ghostly,  still,  enchanted  state  of  ex- 
istence. 

There  were  two  doors  nearly  facing  the  head  of 
the  staircase  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wide  landing- 
place,  itself  as  large,  it  seemed  to  Jenefy,  as  the  whole 
of  the  cheerful  little  bit  of  a  cottage  she  had  inhabited 
with  Miss  Senlioiisc.  To  one  of  these  doors  Patience 
advanced,  and  Hung  it  wide  open.  It  disclosed  a  large 
chamber, — to  Jenefy's  an  immense  chamber, — with  one 
very  wide  latticed  window  looking  out  seawards, — to 
the  north,  that  is.  It  had  a  large  yawning  hearth, 
without  any  sign  of  having  contained  any  lire  for  many 
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a  long  day,  and  no  morsel  of  carpet;  by  the  side  of 
the  bed  was  a  rush  mat.  The  bed  itself  was  very 
large,  with  four  very  massive  posts,  and  courtaius  of  a 
woollen  material  called  moreen,  of  a  striped  pattern, 
the  colours  of  which  had  once  been  green  and  white, 
but  were  now  pretty  nearly  black  and  yellow,- — A^ery 
funereal  in  tlicir  effect.  There  were  shutters  to  the 
window,  but  no  curtains.  Opposite  to  the  huge  fire- 
place was  a  very  large  chest  of  draM'ers,  and  over  this, 
and  over  the  mantelpiece,  were  two  very  much  faded 
portraits  of  ladies  of  the  house  of  Garstang  belonging 
to  generations  long  since  forgotten.  One  of  these  was 
as  severely  dressed  as  Patience,  in  black,  and  in  almost 
a  monastic  fashion.  But  the  other,  that  over  the  fire- 
place, was  the  picture  of  a  younger,  and  a  very  hand- 
some woman,  di-essed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion  of 
Charles  the  II.'s  day.  But  Jenefy  was  struck  by  ob- 
serving that  in  both  of  them  she  could  see,  even  in  the 
hurried  glance  which  she  cast  on  the  pictures  on  first 
looking  round  the  room,  an  unmistakable  likeness  to 
the  grim  woman  who  was  standing  by  her  side.  The 
only  other  articles  of  furniture  in  the  large  room  were 
a  heavy  massive  table  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  four 
very  large  and  high-backed  arm-chairs,  covered  with 
the  same  material  as  the  bed-curtains.  One  of  these 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  and  one  on  each  side  of 
the  chest  of  drawers.  Other  object  of  any  kind  in  the 
room  there  was  none.  For  all  the  appurtenances  for 
washing,  and  a  small  toilet  table  with  a  miniature  glass 
above  it,  were  in  a  small  di-essing-room ,  with  a  win- 
dow of  its  own,  into  which  a  door  opened  in  the  corner 
of  the  room  farthest  from  the  door  by  which  Jenefy 
had  entered.     There  was  wherewithal,   as  far  as  space 
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Mas  coucerned,  (o  make  a  very  luxurious  heilniom  ani] 
dressiiig-ruoni.  But  in  the  bare  and  dismal  coudition 
in  which  the  jilace  was,  the  ample  size  ouly  served 
to  increase  the  look  of  dreariness  and  gloom.  And 
poor  little  Jenefy  .shuddered  with  surprise  and  dismay, 
as  she  compared  the  scene  hcfure  her  with  the  picture 
in  her  mind  of  her  tiny  but  cheerful  and  cosy  little 
chamber  in  ]\[iss  Senhouse's  cottage  at  Silchester. 
There  was  the  view  of  the  sea  immediately  facing  the 
large  window,  and.  the  thunder  of  the  ])ulsing  tide  as 
it  beat  against  the  cavernous  rocks  at  the  base  of  the 
Garstang  cliff  was  distinctly  audible, — a  magnilicent 
view  of  the  sea,  as  any  lover  of  such  sights,  and  Jenefy 
among  the  first,  would  have  admitted.  But  now, 
already,  as  seen  from  that  dreary  chamber,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  view  she  had  admired  so  much  from  the 
esplanade  in  front  of  the  hoiise,  seemed  changed;  and 
had  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  forlorn  and  melancholy 
feeling  of  solitariness  and  cheerlessness  which  ap- 
peared to  be  characteristic  of  the  house  and  all  con- 
nected with  it. 

"This  will  be  your  chamber,  my  niece.  It  is  the 
room  which  was  always  your  father's,  and  it  was  in 
that  bed  that  you  were  born,  and  that  your  mother 
died.  May  the  remembrance  of  her  early  end,  so  fitted 
to  remind  the  most  hardened  that  in  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death,  be  sanctified  to  you,  and  chasten  you 
with  that  fear  wliich  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  As 
soon  as  you  have — taken  from  your  head  that — "  and 
Patience  pointed  with  her  forefinger  to  the  offending 
hat, — "you  had  better  come  down,  for  your  uncle  will 
be  waiting  for  his  tea.' 

And  with   these   words  the   grira   figure   vanished. 
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sliutting  tlie  door  beliind  lier,  not  violently,  but  yet 
with  11  noise  that  sent  a  mournful  echo  wandering  round 
the  walls  of  the  cheerless  old  chamber. 

Jenefy's  heart  began  to  sink  within  her,  despite 
her  strong  determination  that  it  sliould  not  do  so.  It 
was  a  brave  little  heart;  but  yet  it  began,  if  not  to  turn 
coward,  at  least  to  feel  that  all  its  courage  Avould  be 
needed  in  this  new  and  strange  life.  There  she  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  wide  floor,  slowly,  and  as  it  were 
cautiously,  looking  around  her,  as  though  she  were 
afraid  of  what  her  eyes  might  next  rest  on  in  their 
survey.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  it  would  have 
been  kinder  in  her  aunt  not  to  have  immediately  given 
her  the  unnecessary  information  that  it  was  in  this 
dismal  chamber,  and  in  that  huge  funereal-looking  bed, 
that  her  mother  had.  died.  But  she  felt  that  the  fact 
added  no  little  to  the  sombre  and  gloomy  images  which 
assailed  her  imagination.  And  that  room  was  to  be 
her  own  special  home;  and  that  strange  woman  who 
had  left  her  there  was  her  aunt,  her  only  female  rela- 
tive. The  weather  was  not  cold,  but  she  shivered, 
and  felt  as  if  a  mortal  coldness  struck  her  from  the 
bare  walls  and  floor  of  the  large  room;  it  seemed  as  if 
it  needed  an  exercise  of  strong  Avill  to  move  from  the 
spot  on  Avhich  she  had.  been  left  standing,  when  her 
aunt  shut  the  door  behind  her.  She  roused  herself, 
aiid  did  move  to  the  window,  the  shutters  of  which 
were  not  shut;  and  there  beneath  her  was  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  sea,  boundless  around  the  greater  part  of  the 
horizon,  but  with  the  tall  crag  of  a  bold  promontory 
visible  to  the  extreme  west. 

The  moon  was  beginning  to  rise,  and  made  a  path- 
way of  pale  light  extending  away  into   the  unknown 
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distances,  where  sea  and  sky  met.  And  an  uneasy 
wind  liad  sprunji:  up  witli  it,  moaning;  not  loudly,  but 
woariedly  and  discontentedly  around  the  house;  and 
the  beating  of  the  surf  against  the  foot  of  the  cliff  was 
more  distinctly  audible  than  before.  There  was  much 
of  beauty  in  the  scene,  though  all  the  elements  of  it 
were  depressing;  and  Jenefy  stood  at  the  Avindow 
gazing,  and  as  if  fascinated,  and  altogether  forgetful 
of  the  injunction  she  had  received  to  take  off  her  hat 
and  come  downstairs  forthwith. 

There  had  been  just  light  enough  to  do  so,  at  the 
time  when  Miss  Patience  bade  her  to  do  so.  But  the 
twilight  was  rapidly  failing,  and  inside  the  room  it  had 
become  all  but  (juite  dark,  while  Jenefy  still  stood 
gazing  out  of  the  window.  Presently  she  was  startled 
by  the  sound  of  the  door  opening. 

It  was  old  3Iargery,  the  one  female  servant  at  the 
Grange,  and  the  mother  of  the  "]\[;unmy  Margery," 
the  memory  of  whom  was  not  quite  blotted  out  from 
the  mind  of  her  former  nurseling. 

"Laws,  Miss  Jenefy!"  the  old  woman  began  as  she 
opened  the  door,  and  then  seeing  the  figure  of  the  girl 
against  the  window  across  the  room,  the  old  woman 
advanced  sloAvly,  and  with  some  hesitation.  Jenefy 
turned  towards  her;  Init  it  was  so  dark,  that  she  could 
barely  see  the  outline  of  the  old  woman's  figure.  "You 
be  Miss,  Miss  Jenefy?  Ben't  you?"  she  said,  as  she 
came  close  ixp  to  the  window. 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  I  suppose  you  are  Margery. 
My  uncle  told  me  all  about  you!"  said  Jenefy,  re- 
lieved to  find  one  living  thing  in  this  enchanted  castle, 
who  spoke  in  the  tones  of  an  ordinary  human  crea- 
ture. 
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"1  almost  began  to  doubt  it  miglit  be  your  poor 
dear  mother's  ghost,  standing  that  fashion  so  still  and 
silent  like  in  the  moonlight.  But  why,  for  the  love  ot" 
heaven,  don't  ye  come  down?  There's  your  uncle  and 
aunt  a  waiting  for  their  tea,  and  you've  not  atook  your 
bonnet  off." 

"I'll  come  this  minute;  I  am  so  sorry  I  forgot.  I 
just  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  then  I  forgot  all 
about  it.  But  I  am  quite  ready;  say  I'll  come  this 
minute,  jdcase,  Margery." 

"Stay  a  minute  and  I'll  get  you  a  light.  Miss,  for 
to  take  off  your  things,"  said  Margery. 

"No,  I  don't  Avant  one;  I  must  not  waste  any  more 
time.  There,  I  am  ready  now;  I  Avill  go  down  with 
you,"  said  Jenefy,  hastily  throwing  her  hat  on  the 
great  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"I  am  afraid,  my  niece,"  said  Miss  Patience  as  she 
entered  the  stone  kitchen,  "that  you  have  learned 
among  the  children  of  this  world  the  evil  habit  of  wast- 
ing much  time  at  your  dressing-taljle.  We  have  no 
such  habits  here,  and  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  kuow^ 
that  precious  hours  so  employed  are  sacrifices  offered 
to  Belial.     Your  uncle  has  been  waiting  for  his  tea." 

"I  am  so  soiTy,  aunt;  but  iiuleed  I  was  not  at  the 
dressing-table,  and  have  not  been  near  it.  I  went  to 
look  out  at  the  window;  and  then  forgot  all  about 
coming  down  to  tea,  till  Margery  called  me." 

"x\nd  I  was  not  waiting  for  my  tea,  my  dear,"  said 
her  uncle;  "for  I  was  doing  just  the  same  thing  down 
here,  that  you  were  doing  overhead:  looking  out^over 
the  view,  which  is  as  old  to  me  as  it  is  new  to  you, 
and  forgetting  all  about  the  tea;  and  that,  I  am  afraid, 
is  a  true  Garstaug  habit,  if,  as  Patience  says,  we  are 
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not  louf;:  at  our  dressing-tables.  It  is  a  fine  view, 
Jenety,  is  it  not?" 

"It  is  very  beauliful,  uncle,  and  yet  there  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  nielanclioly  mournfulnoss  about  it.  It 
is  as  different  from  the  views  about  Silchester  as  if  it 
were  a  thousand  miles  away,  instead  of  being  in  the 
same  county,"  said  Jenefy. 

"Ay,  you  have  struck  the  key-note  already,  and 
will  fall  into  the  old  tune  quite  naturally,"  said  her 
uncle-,  and  then  he  became  absolutely  silent,  and  his 
head  dropj^ed  upon  his  breast. 

To  Jenefy  the  words  lie  had  uttered  were  altogether 
unintelligible.  Whether  they  were  words  of  approval 
or  disapproval,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  guess.  So  she  also 
remained  silent  and  embarrassed. 

Patience  also,  when  she  had  drunk  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  eaten  with  it  a  slice  of  dry  bread,  sat  in  silence, 
with  her  hands  before  her,  and  her  eyes  cast  up  to  the 
ceiling.  She  was  mentally  asking  for  aid,  and  a  bless- 
ing on  a  great  effort,  and  an  attempt  to  perform  a 
great  duty,  which  she  was  about  to  make. 

"My  niece,"  she  said  after  a  while;  and  Jenefy 
started  from  a  reverie,  as  the  harsh  grating  tones  fell 
upon  her  ear, — "it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  before  now  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  my  Master,  to  have  duties  set 
before  me  which  were  not  pleasant  to  perform;  but  that 
did  not  deter  me,  thanks  be  to  Him,  from  performing 
them  as  He  gave  me  strength.  Nor  will  I  shrink  from 
my  duty  now;  and  my  duty  it  is  to  tell  you  that  the 
manner  and  fashion  of  the  garments  wherewith  you 
deck  out  your  mortal  and  sinful  body,  is  an  offence  to 
the  Lord,  a  mark  and  a  badge  of  your  bondage  to  the 
world  and  to  the  flesh;  and  that  it  will  be  needful  for 
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those  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  guiding  you  in  the 
way  is  laid,  to  insist  on  an  entii-e  change  in  all  your 
habits  in  that  respect.  I  do  not  wish  to  blame  you, 
my  child;  the  blame  must  rest  with  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  your  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  as  it 
would  rest  henceforward  with  us,  if " 

"Stop  a  minute,  Patience,  if  you  please,"  said 
Wilfred,  appearing  suddenly  to  wake  up  from  his  re- 
verie. "There  is  a  word  to  be  said  on  this  matter; 
and  as  you  have  chosen  to  broach  the  subject  so  soon, 
it  is  as  well  that  the  word  should  be  spoken  now,  and 
once  for  all,"  he  said,  laying  a  special  emphasis  on  the 
last  words,  and  gently  striking  the  table  with  his  out- 
spread hand,  in  a  manner  of  which  his  sister  well  under- 
stood the  significance.  "You  have  your  notions  of  what 
is  right  and  good,  Patience,  and  nobody  has  ever  in- 
terfered to  hinder  jon  from  acting  up  to  them;  and  it 
would  not  be  right  for  you  to  interfere  with  others  who 
may  think  differently  from  you.  I  believe  that  the 
lady  who  has  hitherto  educated  my  niece  is  a  very 
good  and  religious  woman;  and  it  is  my  wish  and  my 
will  that  Jenefy  shall  continue  to  practise  all  such, 
habits  and  ways  as  were  taught  her  in  the  house  of 
Miss  Senliouse.  It  is  my  intention  that  she  shall  have 
thirty  pounds  a-year  entirely  at  her  own  disposition, 
for  the  purpose  of  dressing  herself, — to  the  extent  for 
which  that  may  suffice, — as  she  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed to  dress  herself." 

"Indeed,  uncle, ^ "  began  Jenefy. 

"Thirty  pounds,  brother!"  said  Patience,  aghast. 

"Let  no  more  be  said  upon  the  subject  by  any  of 
us,"    said  Wilfred,   repeating  the  despotic   action  with 
his  outstretched  hand  on  the  table.     "You  know,  Pa- 
ll* 
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tieuce,  and  I  wish  Jencfy  also  to  know,  that  we  shall 
he  neither  the  richer  nor  the  poorer  by  one  stiver 
wliethor  tliis  niuney  is  allocated  for  this  juiqiose  or  not. 
A  sum  has  been  sot  apart  Tor  your  education,  my  child, 
and  in  no  case  will  that  sum  he  touched  for  any  other 
j)urpose.  I  might  have  named  sixty  pounds  a-year;  it 
M'ould  have  made  n«>  dillerence  to  Patience  or  to  me. 
I  named  thirty  because  I  th<nig]it  that  it  was  a  sum 
which  in  reason  ought  to  suffice.  To-morrow  I  will 
hand  you  the  lirst  (piarter  of  it.  And  I  hope  to  see 
you,  my  dear,  always  looking  as  I  have  hitherto  seen 
you.  Patience,  let  no  further  word,  either  when  I  am 
\v\t\\  you  or  when  I  ani  not  with  you,  be  said  upon  this 
subject." 

Thenceforward  Miss  Patience  endured  with  heroism 
and  in  silence  the  constant  agony  of  seeing  her  niece 
look  even  as  one  of  the  women  of  the  Gentiles, — and 
a  very  pretty  one  too.  Nor  did  the  jjain  thus  inflicted 
on  her  cause  Miss  Patience  to  behave  herself  any  less 
kindly  to  her  niece  than  .she  might  otherwise  have 
done.  But  however  kindly  Patience  (Jarstang  might 
feel  towards  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  it  was  alto- 
gether impossible  to  her  to  appear  so  to  them  in  out- 
ward manner.  And  a  very  terrible  trial  it  was  to  the 
girl  to  live  with  such  a  ])erson  as  her  aunt  for  her  sole 
female  companion.  But  she  had  no  reason  to  comidain 
of  her  conduct  to  her. 

And  then,  soon  after  that  solemn  laying  down  of 
the  domestic  law  by  her  uncle,  came  the  time  for 
separating  for  the  night,  and  Jenefy  had  to  retire  alone 
to  her  horribly  dreary  chamber.  The  shutters  had  been 
closed;  and  the  boxes  containing  her  dresses,  her  books, 
and   tlie   various  little  troasiires   of  lior  diildhood   days 
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had  been  brought  up.  lint  that  was  all  that  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  preparing  tlic  great  room  for  her 
habitation. 

Jcnefy  put  her  hand  to  the  great  lieavy  shutters 
and  foniul  that  they  were  merely  dosed.  Site  o])oned 
one  of  them,  and  again  fell  to  looking  out  on  the  sea 
view,  now  lighted  by  the  moon  higli  in  the  heavens. 
And  then  she  remained  at  the  window  for  several  hours, 
pondering  many  things,  regretfully  musing  over  the 
past,  and  striving  to  understand  the  strange  present 
around  her,  till  her  candle  was  burned  out.  And  then 
she  crept  to  bed  by  the  moonlight. 

It  was  all  very  strange;  very  unlike  aught  that  all 
slie  had  hitherto  seen  of  life  had  enabled  her  to  imagine-, 
very  dismal,  and  almost  deathlike  in  the  unbroken 
stillness,  and  the  unsmiling  monotonously  sad  life 
around  her. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Spring  comes  even  at  the  Grange. 

If  it  could  not  be  said  that  Miss  Patience  was  un- 
kind to  her  niece,  still  less  could  any  accusation  of  the 
sort  be  made  against  her  uncle.  Wilfred  exerted  him- 
self to  be  as  kind  to  her  as  he  could.  Nevertheless, 
the  kindness  of  old  Margery  the  servant  was,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  more  valuable  to  her;  not  to  her 
heart,  but  as  an  aid  to  endurance  of  the  life  she  had 
to  live.  It  was  not  that  the  life  was  hard.  There  was 
a  sufficiency  of  shelter,  warmth,  and  clean  and  whole- 
some food,  and  Jenefy  would  not  have  given  a  second 
thought  to  any  small  differences  in  such  respects  which 
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she  inij^'ht  have  ;tbsorved  botu'eeu  her  Silchester  life 
auJ  the  greater  phiinuess  aud  roughness  of  that  at  the 
Grange.  Nor  was  it  that  she  was  called  on  to  take 
part  in  any  toil  of  a  kind  to  which  she  had  not  been 
accustomed.  Her  uncle  specially  set  himself  against 
anything  of  the  kind  being  required  from  her.  He 
wished  that  she  should  employ  her  time  with  her  books, 
and  her  drawing,  and  such  like  occupations.  And  even 
when  the  hour  for  necessary  out-of-door  exercise  came, 
he  preferred  that  slie  should  amuse  herself,  if  amuse- 
ment might  so  be  found,  in  walks  about  the  neighbour- 
ing fields  and  coast,  rather  than  that  she  should  put 
her  hand  to  any  domestic  labour.  And  Patience,  on 
her  side,  seemed  to  prefer  to  be  uninterfered  with  in 
her  avocations. 

The  long,  long  hours,  and  the  long  uneventful  days 
might  have  passed  with  less  of  almost  intolerable  weari- 
ness,— it  might  have  been  better  for  Jenefy  if  the  views 
of  her  relatives  had  been  other  than  they  were  in  this 
respect.  For  the  utter  stillness  and  monotony  of  the 
girl's  life  were  terrible.  And  to  any  other  eyes  than 
those  of  Wilfred  and  Patience  Garstang,  it  must  have 
become  evident  that  such  a  mode  of  existence  was  be- 
ginning to  tell  injuriously  upon  her.  As  if  she  had 
caught  the  fashion  of  the  place,  and  had  been  made  to 
feel  that  a  smile  was  a  thing  totally  out  of  character 
at  Garstang  Grange,  the  light  laugh  which  had  so  fre- 
quently been  as  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  cheerful  little 
cottage  at  Silchester  or  in  the  house  of  the  Henning- 
trees,  was  heard  no  more.  The  young  girl's  face  be- 
came as  smileless  as  that  of  Patience  herself 

She  did  endeavour  to  occupy  herself  with  her  books 
and  her  studies  as  much,  and  during  as  many  hours  as 
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she  could.  But,  RS  those  who  liave  tried  it,  from  Dr. 
Faustus  downwards,  know  to  their  cost,  man  cannot 
live  on  books  alone.  Still  less  can  a  young  girl  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.  And  the  life  which 
Jenefy  was  leading  at  the  Grange  was  a  very  un- 
healthy one,  if  not  immediately  to  the  animal  organism, 
yet  certainly  to  the  mind.  She  began  to  be  aware  that 
her  power  of  concentrating  her  attention  on  the  study 
which  occupied  her  Avas  becoming  less.  In  the  midst 
of  the  long  morning  hours,  when  she  would  be  sitting 
in  her  own  huge  room,  with  her  books  before  her,  at 
the  table  at  which  she  had  placed  herself  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  through  the  whole  forenoon  by  dint 
of  hard  reading,  she  would  with  a  start  surprise  herself 
in  the  midst  of  a  deep  reverie,  which  had  lasted, — she 
had  no  idea  how  long,  while  her  thoughts  were  ram- 
bling vaguely  far  away,  and  her  eyes  would  be  uncon- 
sciously fixed  on  the  view  from  the  window,  or  still 
more  dreamily  on  one  of  the  two  portraits  that  hung 
one  on  either  side  of  her  chamber.  Then  she  would 
rouse  herself,  and  go  down  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
esplanade  at  the  front  of  the  house,  and  after  awhile 
return  and  attempt  again  to  fix  her  attention  on  her 
books. 

And  all  the  time,— all  the  long  morning, — whether 
she  went  up  the  great  stairs  or  down,  whether  she 
passed  out  at  the  front  door  or  returned  to  her  own 
chamber,  she  seemed  to  be  the  only  living  creature  in 
the  house.  Patience  was  either  in  the  kitchen  or  the 
dairy,  or  shut  up  in  her  own  room.  Margery  was  al- 
ways either  in  the  farm-yard  or  the  kitchen;  and  Wil- 
fred and  old  Ralph  were  in  the  fields  always  from  the 
breakfast  to  the  dinner  hour.   Between  these  two  epochs 
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Jenofy  saw  no  liviui;:  ••oin^^.  And  we  know  enouj;li  of 
the  tai<liion  in  which  tlie  lioxn-s  dovotod  fo  tlio  family 
meals  passed  at  Carstanjr  Orange,  to  bo  able  to  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  dcf^rec  of  "distraction" 
and  enlivenmcnt  which  those  times  were  likely  to  afford 
to  the  jKKir  prl. 

She  did  read  a  <rrcat  deal  despite  all  difficulties. 
Of  course  it  seems  to  busy  jieople,  who  w(Uild  fain  find 
a  few  quiet  hours  for  reading,  that  iiolhiuir  could  be 
more  favourable  lor  unlimited  reading  than  such  a  life 
as  Jenefy  is  here  described  to  have  led.  It  is  a  mis- 
take! The  mind  won't  yield  its  service  ujiou  sucii 
terms.'  A  little  hxnnan  companionshij)  would  have  made 
half  the  hours  at  her  disposition  more  ])rofitable  than 
the  whole  of  the  long  days  which  had  no  such  inter- 
ruption. 

'Nevertheless  she  did  read  a  great  deal.  There  was 
one  thing,  in  the  matter  of  bodily  privation,  that 
threatened  to  be  a  very  serious  evil  and  source  of 
sufibring  to  her  at  the  Grange, — the  want  of  fire.  As 
the  autumn  faded  into  winter,  Jenefy  began  to  fear 
that  she  should  be  obliged  to  live  wholly  in  the  stone 
kitchen,  or  out  of  doors.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grange  that  it  was  im- 
jiossible,  or  well  nigh  so,  to  sit  at  sedentary  occujjations 
at  that  time  of  the  year  without  fire.  Nobody  within 
the  memory  of  man  had  ever  had  a  fire  in  their  own 
room  at  the  Grange.  There  was  one  fire  in  the  front, 
or  stone  kitchen,  as  it  was  called,  in  which  the  family 
lived,  and  one  in  the  back  kitchen,  in  which  the  ser- 
vants lived,  and  no  other  in  the  house.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  inmates  were  all  of  a  more  or  less  non- 
eedentary  kind,    and  such  was  the  habit  of  the  house. 
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.lenefy  li;ul  debated  with  lierself  llu'  jmssihility  of  ask- 
ing that  she  might  have  a  fire,  but  liad  decided  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  do  so,  or,  at  all  events,  that 
the  evil  of  doing  so  would  be  greater  than  the  evil, 
terrible  as  it  was,  of  going  without. 

But  one  day  it  happened  that,  on  coming  d(»wn 
stairs  to  the  midday  dinner,  she  was  shivering  so  ])al- 
jiably  that  it  drew  her  uncle's  attention. 

"You  have  no  fire  in  your  room,  Jeucfy?"  he  said. 
"Is  none  ever  lighted  there,  or  have  you  let  it  go 
out?" 

''No  fire  has  been  lighted  there,  uncle.  It  is  a 
little  cold  to-day.  But  I  daresay  I  shall  get  used 
to  it." 

"Patience,  let  there  be  a  fire  made  every  day  du- 
ring the  winter  in  our  niece's  room,"  said  Wilfred. 

"A  tire  in  her  bedroom,  brother!"  said  Patience, 
looking  as  miacli  aghast  as  if  she  had  been  ordered  to 
set  the  room  itself  on  fire.  "There  never  was  such  a 
thing  done  at  the  Grange,  or  heard  of!  Those  who 
lived  in  that  room  before  her  needed  no  fire." 

"They  did  not  pass  the  mornings  in  study.  But  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  thing  has  been  done  at 
the  Grange  before,  seeing  that  there  is  a  fireplace  in 
the  room.  Let  the  fire  be  lighted  every  morning,  Pa- 
tience, if  you  please,"  said  her  brother,  in  the  quiet 
tones  which  Patience  knew  it  was  useless  to  dispute. 

And  thenceforth  the  fire  was  always  lighted;  but 
Jenefy  had  the  annoyance  of  knowing  that  her  aunt 
greatly  disapproved  of  the  indulgence.  It  was  not 
that  Patience  grudged  the  fire;  and  Jenefy  knew  that 
that  was  not  the  thought  in  her  aunt's  heart.  Amid 
all   their  poverty  there    was  nothing  of  meanness   or 
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grudgiiif!^  in  the  nature  of  Patience.  It  was  not  that. 
It  was  the  excess  of  carnal  luxui-y  that  oft'ended  her. 
She  would  have  equally  objected  to  the  thing  if  the 
Garstang  acres  had  produced  twice  as  many  thousands 
as  they  jtroduced  hundreds. 

Nevertheless,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  when  the 
notions  and  principles  of  Miss  Patience  had  been  over- 
ruled by  the  will  of  her  brotlier  in  the  matter  of 
Jenefy's  attire,  she  did  not  visit  the  offence  upon  tlie 
cause  of  it  by  any  sort  of  unkindness  or  alteration  of 
manner  towards  her.  There  never  was  any  kindness 
in  her  manner  to  Jenefy.  But  neither  could  there 
fairly  be  said,  to  be  any  unkindness.  When  she  spoke 
to  her  it  was  as  if  the  words  were  spcjken  by  an  auto- 
maton, without  any  expression  wliatever.  And  the 
movements  of  Patience  about  the  house,  and  the 
general  bearing  of  her,  always  struck  her  niece  as  what 
might  be  fancied  to  be  the  manner  of  some  mysterious 
member  of  a  former  generation,  strangely  permitted  to 
step  from  out  a  picture-frame,  and  assume  a  ghostlike 
semblance  of  living  the  life  that  was  going  on  around 
her. 

Perhaps  this  strange  fancy,  which  unfortunately 
forced  itself  upon  Jenefy's  mind,  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  strangely  striking  resemblance  between  Pa- 
tience and  the  nunlike  figure  of  one  of  the  two  por- 
traits which  were  hung  in  her  room.  Often  would  she 
sit  gazing  at  this  picture  in  half-unconscious  reverie, 
till  she  seemed  to  forget  whether  it  were  her  living 
aunt  or  the  portrait  of  the  long-since-forgotten  lady  of 
the  Garstang  race  that  she  was  contemplating.  Pos- 
sibly, also,  the  offence  to  Miss  Patience,  arising  from 
the  "worldly"  style   of  her  niece's  attire  and  appear- 
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anco,  might  liuvc  been  sharpened  by  the  eijually  strong 
rescnibhmce  wliich  Jenefy  bore  to  the  subject  of  the 
other  picture  on  the  opposite  wall, — the  beautiful  lady 
in  the  costume  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  likeness 
was  unmistakable.  But  neither  her  uncle  nor  her  aunt 
had  ever  noticed,  or  at  least  had  ever  alluded  to  it. 
Nor  had  Jenefy  herself  made  the  discovery,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  this  picture  hung  over  the  fireplace, 
and  from  the  place  at  which  she  was  wont  to  sit  at  her 
table,  her  eyes,  when  they  Avandered  from  her  book, 
more  naturally  fell  upon  the  opposite  wall. 

She  herself,  the  last  scion  of  the  house,  would  have 
made  a  striking  and  interesting  picture,  if  she  could 
have  been  painted,  together  with  the  still  life  around 
her,  by  an  artist  who  could  have  seen,  and  made  his 
canvas  show  to  others,  all  the  story  wliich  the  scene 
was  calculated  to  tell. 

The  wood-fire,  reduced  to  three  or  four  half-burned 
logs  and  a  few  glowing  embers,  is  throwing  fitful  and 
capricious  gleams  of  red  light  on  the  brass  ornaments 
of  the  large  dogs,  which  are  duly  proportioned  to  the 
vast  cavernous  hearth;  and  Jenefy  is  sitting  in  one  of 
the  four  huge  arm-chairs,  as  near  to  the  fire  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  sitting  at  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
Avill  allow  her  to  do.  For  to  move  this  central  table 
nearer  to  the  hearth  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  it  is 
so  large  and  massive  and  heavy.  The  slender  figure 
of  the  girl  does  not  nearly  half  fill  the  huge,  broad, 
high-backed  arm-chair,  which  might  accommodate  two 
other  such  within  its  wide-spreading  oaken  arms.  Tired 
with  reading,  she  has  thrown  herself  back  in  the  chair, 
the  dingy-coloured  covering  of  which  throws  out  in 
strong  relief  the  pale  face  that  leans  back  in  the  corner 
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(il  it.  ( )iic  olliuw  is  restin;:;  uii  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
and  the  hand  behnij^iug  to  it  is  supporting  the  chiii. 
The  other  liaud  is  lyinj^  listlessly  ou  the  book  opeu  on 
the  table  before  her, — a  long,  slender,  white  hand, 
whiter  than  it  should  be.  The  depth  ui"  the  great  eliair 
causes  her  feet  to  be  thrown  forward,  and  they  arc 
resting  on  the  screw-shaped  carved  oaken  rung  of  the 
table.  To  the  left  of  her  is  the  great  funereal  lied  with 
its  jiall-like  hangings;  and  to  the  right,  the  large  case- 
ment window,  divided  by  heavy  unillions  into  six  por- 
tions, three  larger  ones  below,  and  three  smaller  ones 
above,  and  filled  with  small  circular  panes  in  leaden 
tVamos.  Exactly  opposite  to  her  is  the  picture  of  the 
nuidike  lady  so  strongly  resembling  I'atience.  llcr 
eyes  are  resting  on  it,  but  slie  is  scarcely  seeing  it. 
She  is  listening,  listening  to  the  great  silence  in  all  the 
house,  and  to  the  noises,  Avhicb  are  saying  how  dead 
the  silence  is:  the  noise  of  the  north  wind  moaning 
around  the  sharp  stone  corners  of  the  unprotected 
house,  and  the  dead,  dull  booming  of  the  waves  at  the 
distant  foot  of  the  cliff.  No  other  sound  is  there  in  all 
the  house,  and  these  serve  but  to  tell  how  deep  the 
silence  is. 

Her  ears  are  listening  to  these  sounds  as  her  eyes 
are  resting  on  the  portrait.  But  she  is  thinking  of 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  She  was  thinking,  but 
lialf  unconsciously,  what  horizon  there  was  around  the 
vast  ocean  of  solitude  by  which  her  life  seemed  to  be 
environed.  Was  there  anything  beyond?  And  what? 
Suddenly  she  had  been  taken  and  jtlacod  in  the  midst 
of  this  strange  life  with  a  spell  of  silence  on  it, — this 
unchanging  death  in  life.  Would  any  change  ever 
come?    And  how  would  it  come?    And  what  would  it 
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!u^?    "Was  there  any  sliore  to  tliis  groat  .silent  sea,  in 
w  liicli  slie  was  becalmed,  like  Coleridge's  jyEariner? 

And  then  suddenly  her  mind  began  to  think  of  the 
cirvod  stone  ornaments  on  the  tomb  of  the  tliirleenlh 
( "iitnry  bisho|)  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Silcliester 
I  athedral.  And  then,  still  in  a  di-eamy  sort  of  way, 
she  set  herself  to  think  how  it  was  that  her  mind  should 
li.ive  suddenly  lighted  on  a  thouglit  or  a  memory  so 
strangely  dissevered  from  all  around  her,  and,  as  at 
lirst  sight  appeared,  from  all  that  she  had  before  been 
(hiuking  of.  And  then,  tracing  one  thought  and  one 
iiiiage  back  to  another,  she  remembered  that  .she  had  last 


■;('( 


■n  the  bishoj)'s  tomb  in  com])any  with  Mr.  Farnaby, 
and  had  had  a  hnig  talk  with  him  about  these  same 
carved  ornaments,  and  other  such  carvings  elsewhere. 

And  then,  sitting  all  by  herself  in  that  dreary  dim 
room,  in  the  huge  arm-chair,  she  blu.shed  all  over  her 
cheeks  and  forehead  and  neck,  and  shaking  her  head, 
sprang  hurriedly  forward  in  her  seat  and  apjjlied  her- 
self eagerly  to  the  book  before  her. 

When  the  Avinter  had  2>fissed  away,  and  the  weather 
began  to  make  it  possible  to  sit  out  of  doors,  and  the 
woods  began  to  put  on  their  spring  dresses  of  varied 
gr<iens,  things  were  a  little  better  with  Jenefy;  for  she 
was  able  to  go  out  with  her  sketch-book.  Under  the 
tuition,  in  the  first  instance,  of  Miss  Senhouse,  and  after- 
wards, in  sketching  from  nature,  of  Mrs.  Ilenningtree, 
Jenefy  had  made  herself  a  sufficiently  expert  water- 
colour  artist  to  find  great  delight  in  the  practice  of  the 
art.  The  country  around  Garstang,  both  coastward  and 
inland  towards  Artingale,  afforded  her  an  abundance 
of  very  enticing  subjects,  and  she  found  that  she  was 
able   to  spend   a  greater  number  of  consecutive  hours 
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with  her  pencils  in  her  hand  than  she  could  spend  satis- 
factorily over  her  books.  It  was  a  great  resource  to 
her,  and  as  the  season  progressed  she  spent  thus  a  great 
part  of  her  time  out  of  doors. 

Xcvertheless,  her  life  continued  to  be  a  terribly 
dreary  one.  The  excessive  monotonousncss  of  it  was 
dreadful  to  her.  Any  sort  of  event  would  have  been 
welcome  to  her.  The  unchanging  equableness  of  the 
temper  and  conduct  of  her  uncle  and  aunt  were  un- 
speakably oppressive.  If  only  they  would  have  scolded 
her  sometimes,  if  there  could  have  been  the  change  of 
fair  and  foul  weather,  of  storm  and  sunshine  within  the 
house,  it  would  have  been  more  tolerable.  But  there 
was  never  any  storm,  and  never,  never,  any  sunshine. 
The  morning  and  the  evening  were  the  first,  and  the 
second,  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  and  every  follow- 
ing day;  and  they  were  all  exactly  like  one  another. 
If  only  there  had  been  any  event,  anything  to  be  ex- 
pected even  with  painful  anxiety,  it  would  have  been 
better.  But  there  was  nothing  to  awaken  expectation 
of  any  event  save  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  rising 
of  it  again  on  the  following  day. 

Wilfred,  as  we  well  know,  was  expecting; — waiting, 
waiting  jiatiently,  but  always  eagerly  expecting.  But 
the  tidings  from  the  Park  continued  to  be  always  the 
same.  No  change  could  be  observed  in  the  Earl.  And 
Wilfred  hoard  the  privately  given  rej)ort  from  old 
Ralph,  and  was  contented  to  wait,  knowing  that  all 
this  time — and  the  more  fully  the  longer  he  lived — the 
Earl  was  paying  him  his  debt  of  vengeance. 

He  was  contented  to  wait.  He  told  himself  that  he 
was  contented;  and  assuredly  no  breach,  no  flaw  in  the 
utter  calmness — calmness  as  of  a  stagnant  pool — of  his 
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mannei"  and  ai)])eanince  belied  the  assertion  that  lie  was 
quite  contented  to  bide  his  time.  Yet  if  content  means 
liappiness,  Wilfred  was  certainly  not  a  contented  man. 
There  is  this  notable  difference  between  those  sins  which 
may  be  called  sins  of  the  body,  and  those  which  may 
be  more  properly  termed  spiritual  sins.  The  former  do 
minister  joy  and  contentment,  however  transitory,  and 
however  low  and  poor  the  nature  of  the  joy  may  be. 
Those  who  can  so  be  ])leased  do  get  their  pleasure  for 
a  time.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  spiritual 
sins  ever  procure  to  any  man  any  modicum  of  really 
pleasurable  feeling  even  for  an  hour.  The  man  who 
gratifies  his  hatred,  his  vindictiveness,  his  malice,  does 
not  in  doing  so  gratify  himself.  In  denying  those 
passions  the  gratification  they  seek,  he  would  more 
gratify  himself,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  hard  struggle 
of  denying  them.  The  blockhead  body  and  its  be- 
fooled brain  do  really  get  the  pleasure  and  the  jollity 
to  be  found  in  the  bottle,  despite  the  headache,  and 
the  "sermons  and  soda-water"  of  the  morrow.  And  the 
pleasure  passes  away,  and.  the  pain  passes  away,  and 
the  body  itself  passes  away,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the 
whole  merely  temporary  concern.  But  the  nature  of 
spiritual  sin  is  so  eternal,  it  is  so  essentially  ever  the 
same,  before  commission,  in  the  moment  of  commission, 
and  afterwards;  it  partakes  so  inextricably  of  the  im- 
mortal nature  of  the  soul  from  which  it  springs,  that 
the  present  of  it  is  even  as  the  future. 

And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Wilfred  was  not  a 
happy  or  contented  man  during  all  those  years  that  he 
was,  as  he  would  have  said,  enjoying  the  fruition  of 
his  vengeance.  The  contemplation  of  his  own  deter- 
mination  in   the   matter   was   necessarily    incomjmtible 
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with  any  ajiproach  to  cliocrfulness.  It  was  not  a  matter 
that  coiihl  souiotinios  be  taken  up  lor  a  subject  of 
tliouj;ht,  anil  at  other  times  allowed  to  pass  out  of  mind. 
It  was  necessarily  (dways  in  his  mind.  And,  strive  as 
lie  might  to  argue  down  the  reproaches  of  conscience 
by  representing  himself  to  his  own  fancy  as  the  aji- 
jiointed  executioner  of  a  rigliteous  doom,  it  couUl  not 
be  but  that  the  mood  of  mind  resulting  from  such 
thoughts  was  strung  up  to  a  gloomy  sternness  of  ima- 
ginatiitn  that  looked  upon  the  jiart  assigned  to  himself 
in  tlie  terrible  tragedy  as  one  little  compatible  with 
liglitheartedness  or  joyousness  of  mind. 

lie  sjioke  but  little  and  rarely  to  Jenefy;  occa- 
sionally a  word,  if  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  had  any 
wish  or  want  unsatisfied,  and  noAV  and  then  an  inipiiry 
how  she  got  on  with  her  studies.  And  sometimes  he 
would  seem  to  be  conscious  that  the  life  his  niece  Avas 
leading  was,  perhaps,  hardly  calculated  to  make  a  yoinig 
girl  hajipy;  and  (hen  he  would  drop  mysterious  words, 
to  the  eU'ect  that  a  brighter  and  better  future  would  not 
be  long  in  coming, — that  though  that  life  at  the  Grange 
was  the  proper  lot  for  him  and  Patience,  and  they  could 
not  look  forward  to  any  otlier,  yet  that  things  were 
different  in  her  case,— and  other  vague  words  to  the 
like  effect. 

And  then  Jenefy  would  sit  and  ponder  Avhat  these 
sayings  might  mean,  if  indeed  there  were  any  serious 
purpose  in  them. 

The  spring  came  on,  and  advanced  joyously  towards 
the  summer, — ^^joyously  on  the  sunshine-tipped  crests  of 
(he  "white  horses"  on  the  exj)an.se  of  ocean,  and  on 
the  glancing  white  sails  of  the  now  more  numerous 
boats  2»assing  eastward  or  westward   lieneath   the  Gar- 
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stang  cliflf, — ^joyously  in  the  Artingale  woDtls  and  water 
meadows.  But  within  the  stone  walls  ol"  the  Grange 
there  was  little  or  nothing  of  change, — nothing  ab- 
solutely in  the  faces  and  manners  of  the  inmates.  The 
dreary  monotony  produced  on  Jenefy  the  effect  of  a 
life  passed  in  a  strange  and  wearying  dream.  She 
seemed  to  live  in  a  vast  void,  and  the  void  seemed  to 
stretch  and  widen  itself  around  her.  Sometimes  she 
would  pictui'e  her  life  to  herself  as  tliat  of  one  alone — 
all  alone — in  one  of  those  far,  far  ships,  which  she 
would  watch  on  the  dim  edge  of  the  horizon  from  the 
great  window  of  her  room.  But  hy  sailing  on  and  on 
the  ship  would  come  to  some  shore  at  last.  To  wluit 
shore  was  her  life  tending?  Towards  what  future — 
what  possible  ending  to  the  changelessness  around  her 
was  she  advancing? 

Still  she  struggled  on  bravely, — lived  in  the  occu- 
pations of  the  present,  as  much  as  was  possible  to  her; 
shook  herself  out  of  dreamy  reverie  whenever  she  caught 
herself  in  the  act  of  indulging  in  it;  suffered  her  thoughts 
but  sparingly  to  feed  themselves  with  reminiscences  of 
the  past  Silchester  life;  and  sternly  interdicted  them 
from  dwelling  on  one  particular  episode  of  it. 

And  so  rolled  on  the  utterly  uneventful  days  that 
Avere  making  up,  none  the  less  rapidly  for  their  Aveari- 
some  monotony,  Jenefy's  eighteenth  year. 
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CHAPTEU  V. 

Mr.  I/macre  determines  to  go  down  to  BiUiuouth. 

On  reaching  his  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn  on  one 
bright  morning  of  that  same  spring,  Mr.  AVentworth,  of 
the  tirni  of  NVentworth  and  Jennings,  found,  among 
others,  the  following  letter  on  his  table: — 

"RE.SPECTED  Sir, — I  think  it  my  duty  to  write  to 
you,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  I  can't  say  as  there 
is  much  change  in  the  Earl.  Mr.  Atkins — that's  his 
lordshij/s  own  man,  as  may  be  you  know,  sir — says 
that  he  didn't  see  no  change  in  him  for  the  better,  nor 
yet  for  the  worse-,  barring  he  passes  rather  more  of  his 
time  in  bed  than  he  used  to,  always  getting  up  as  early 
as  ever,  but  going  oft"  to  bed  sooner  of  an  evening. 
But  Mr.  Atkins  liis  opinion  is  as  the  Earl  is  as  likely 
to  live  another  ten  years  as  one;  which  don't  make  my 
(lifticulty,  sir,  any  ways  less,  but  contrarywisc  more. 
For  what  am  I  to  do,  sir?  The  Earl  always  used  to 
give  the  orders  and  manage  the  estate  himself.  And 
even  after  the  misfortunes  of  the  family,  he  would  send 
for  me  time  and  again,  to  give  orders  about  the  letting 
of  the  farms  and  such  like-,  and  when  there  was  need 
of  his  lordship's  signature,  Mr.  Atkins  he  was  always 
able  to  lay  the  paper  before  liis  lordship  and  get  it. 
But  now  the  Earl  has  forbid  Mr.  Atkins  to  bring  him 
any  papers  or  speak  to  him  at  all  about  the  estate. 
His  lordship  says,  says  he,  'they  may  look  to  it  as  it 
concerns,  it  don't  concern  me.'    Those  Avords,  sir,  were 
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the  very  words  liis  lordshiii  said  to  Mr.  Atkins,  and  I 
want  to  know  what  I  am  to  do?  Come  ]\[ichaclnias 
there  will  be  the  largest  farm  on  the  estate  to  let — 
that  is  Leawoods,  as  Mr.  Greenhill  held.  He  died 
quite  sudden  the  other  day,  though  he  was  but  a  young- 
man,  and  come  from  London  to  take  the  farm.  They 
say  it  Avas  heart  disease  as  killed  him.  Any  way 
there'll  be  the  farm  to  let,  and  a  tenant  to  be  found 
for  it:  not  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  about  that, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  offers  for  LeaAvood.  But  that's 
just  it,  sir;  there'll  be  to  choose  between  'em,  and  it's 
the  best  farm  on  the  property,  and  my  lord  thought  a 
deal  of  it,  and  chose  the  tenant  himself,  when  it  was 
let  to  Mr.  Greenhill,  as  was,  and  wouldn't  have  let 
him  have  it,  if  so  be  as  it  hadn't  been  that  Greenhill's 
father  was  a  Sillshire  man.  But  now  he  is  dead,  and 
what  am  I  to  do?  And  there's  other  matters  want  at- 
tending to,  and  the  Earl  won't  make  nor  meddle  with 
it  in  no  way.  They  may  look  to  it  as  it  concerns,  his 
lordship  says.  It  don't  concern  me,  says  he.  And, 
sir,  my  notion  is,  and  Mr.  Atkins  he  have  the  same 
opinion,  that  when  my  lord  spoke  that  way,  he  had  in 
his  mind  to  say  'let  Mr.  Linacre  see  to  it.'  His  lord- 
ship Avouldu't  name  Mr.  Linacre  by  name,  not  if  it 
was  ever  so-,  and  naturally  his  lordship  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  it,  seeing  things  is  as  they  is.  And  so, 
sir,  when  I  came  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  Mr.  At- 
kins, what  Ave  thought  was,  that  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  write  to  you  that  you  might  tell  Mr. 
Linacre,  if  so  be  you  judge  it  to  be  right  and  proper 
to  do  so,  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  Avould  be  to 
come  down  here  for  a  few  days,  just  to  look  after  the 
things   a  bit.     Not  for  to   think  of  seeing  the  Earl; 
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that's  iiuite  uiit  of  tlie  qtiestion,  Ijiit  just  to  see  to  the 
thiu^s  a  bit,  and  to  p:ivc  the  necessary  instructions  and 
directions.  Mr.  Linacre  Avould  find  very  g^ood  accom- 
modation for  man  and  beast  at  the  'Linacre  Arms,' 
or  I  wouUl  make  bold  to  say  in  my  house  if  lie  pre- 
ferred it ,  and  w.is  not  fearful  of  giving  otl'ence  by  the 

offer. 

''i  am,  respected  Sir, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"JoilX   liAKNWELL."' 

"Strange  how  that  old  man  lingers  on!  Care  can't 
kill  Earls,  it  is  clear,  whatever  it  may  do  to  cats,"  said 
Mr.  AVentworth  to  himself,  as,  having  read  Mr.  Barn- 
well's letter,  he  laid  it  by  the  side  of  his  desk,  as  a 
siffn  that  it  was  to  receive  immediate  attention.  And 
when,  later  in  the  day,  he  went  out,  having,  among 
other  matters,  some  business  at  the  Tem|)le,  he  put  the 
letter  in  his  pocket,  intending  to  call  on  Mr.  Linacre 
and  speak  to  liim  on  the  subject  of  it. 

And  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Linacre  was  found  at 
home  in  his  chambers,  sitting  at  his  desk,  almost  hid- 
den behind  piles  of  paper,  and  writing  away  as  fast  as 
his  pen  could  cover  the  foolscap. 

"Mr.  Went  worth,  of  Wentworth  and  Jennings,  to 
speak  to  you,  sir,"  said  a  clerk  putting  into  the  room  a 
head  with  a  pen  behind  the  ear. 

"Ask  Mr.  Wentworth  to  walk  in,"  .said  Bentham 
Linacre,  who  had  little  doubt  that  the  solicitor  brought 
the  tidings  of  the  Earl's  death. 

"Pray  sit  down  Mr.  Wentworth — if  indeed  you 
can  find  a  chair.  You  will  excuse  the  confusion  of  my 
room.      If  you'd   call    on   my   colleague   Mr.   Arundel 
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now,  he'd  receive  you  in  a  comfortable  room,  quite  free 
from  all  tliis  litter." 

''Thank  you,  Mr.  Linacre,"  said  Wentworth, 
smiling,  "I  am  used  to  similar  evidences  of  hard 
work." 

"It  is  hard  work;  every  man's  work  is  hard, 
if  he  does  it  thoroughly.  Have  you  any  news  from 
Linacre?" 

"Yes,  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Barnwell,  the 
steward,  which  reached  me  this  morning.  I  might  have 
simply  forwarded  it  to  you,  but  I  thought  it  better  to 
speak  to  you  about  it,  if  you  can  spare  me  a  few 
minutes." 

"Oh,  certainly!  I  have  to  make  minutes  some- 
how. No  change  in  the  Earl?"  replied  Linacre,  with 
just  the  faintest  sense  of  disappointment  in  his  heart. 

"No,  it  would  seem  not  from  Barnwell's  letter-, 
little  or  none,  save  that  he  goes  to  bed  somewhat 
earlier,  and  makes  his  nights  a  little  longer  than  he 
used  to  do,  and  that  he  absolutely  refuses  to  do  any- 
thing or  look  at  any  paper  with  reference  to  the 
management  of  the  estate.  Barnwell's  object  in  writing 
to  me  is  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  your  running 
doAvn  there  for  a  day  or  two." 

"Why  not  Mr.  Jones,  or  Mr.  Brown,  or  Mr.  Eo- 
binson,  or  any  man  whom  you  saw  in  Fleet  Street  on 
your  way  hither?"  rej)lied  Mr,  Linacre,  mentally  squar- 
ing at  his  antagonist,  i.e.  the  man  who  was  speaking 
to  him. 

"Simply,  Mr.  Linacre,  because,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
you  have  more  interest  in  the  matter  tlian  any  of  those 
persons,"    said  Mr.   Wentworth,    quietly    twirling    his 
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thumbs,    with  liis  elbows  resting   on   tlie   arms  of  the 
chair  in  wliich  lie  sat. 

"Interest  in  the  matter!  But  what  locus  standi  have 
1?  Tljat  is  the  ([uestion.  Surely  yon  must  perceive, 
Mr.  Wentworth,  that  that  is  the  real  question?" 

"C^Uiite  true,  Mr.  Linacre.  Speakin^r  legally  and 
by  tlie  card,  yon  have  no  locus  standi  during  the  lite- 
time  of  the  present  Earl.  Bnt  simply  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  expediency,  I  shonld  advise,  that  is, — " 
said  Mr.  AVentworth,  correcting  a  phrase  which  it 
struck  him  might  be  offensive  to  Mr.  Linacre's  bar- 
risterhood, — "that  is,  I  mean,  my  notion  would  be  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  content  old  Barnwell  in  this 
respect.  He  is  in  much  difficulty  as  to  what  he  ought 
to  do  as  to  the  management  of  the  estate.  And  he 
seems  to  think,  I  have  no  doubt  with  gof»d  reason, 
that  the  Earl  himself  wishes  that  you  should  be  con- 
sulted. He  won't  say  so,  in  so  many  words.  He  feels 
sore,  i)Oor  old  man;  and  who  can  wonder  at  it?  One 
would  wish  to  spare  him-,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
would  be  your  feeling,  Mr.  Linacre.  'Let  those  look 
after  the  estate  who  have  an  interest  in  it,'  he  says, 
when  they  attempt  to  speak  to  him  on  business.  And 
now,  it  so  ha]ipens  that,  as  Barnwell  tells  me,  the 
most  valuable  farm  on  the  estate,  Leawood,  has  fallen 
in " 

"Leawood!  I  know  it  very  well.  Yes,  I  have  no 
doulit  that  it  is  the  best  farm  on  the  estate, — ^a  capital 
good  home,  too,  in  a  charming  situation.  A  most  de- 
sirable holding,"  interrupted  Linacre. 

"Well,  the  tenant  has  suddenly  died,  and  Barnwell 
is  at  a  loss  what  to  do  about  it.  The  Earl,  it  seems, 
interested  himself  personally  in  the  letting  of  it  to  the 
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late  tenant;   and  it  would  be  a  pity,   you  see It 

would  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  assume  to  take  any 
logal  step,  or  do  any  act,  you  see.  But  Barnwell 
Mould  be  very  glad  to  act  under  your  advice — call  it 
ndvice — and  thus  to  be  assured  that  what  was  done 
would  meet  your  approbation — Avhen  you  liave  a  loms 
fifandiy 

"It  would  be  a  great  pity  that  Leawood  should  be 
let  to  some  old-fashioned  blockhead  with  no  more  no- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  agricultural  science  than  a 
bullock,  unquestionably.  And  if  the  Earl  finds  him- 
self unable  to  take  any  direction  into  his  own  hands, 

and  really  has  expressed  himself  as  you  say But 

it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  intrude 
myself  upon  him,  observe." 

"Certainly,  it  would  be  better  not  to  think  of  it. 
Barnwell  will  have  no  difficulty  in  acting  on  his  own 
responsibility  under  the  direction  of  a  word  from  you. 
You  will  find  him  a  very  well-meaning  and  intelligent 
fellow." 

"Well-meaning,  I  dare  say.  As  for  the  intel- 
ligence  But  how  am  I  to  find  time  to  get  doAvn 

to  Sillshire?  You  don't  know,  Mr.  Wentworth — no- 
body knows — Avhat  the  work  I  have  to  get  through  is. 
Look  here  now,  here  is  a  pressing  case  demanding  im- 
mediate investigation,  just  turned  up  this  morning. 
Here  is  a  child,  Timothy  Langshaft,  apprenticed  by 
the  guardians  of  Bracton  Parva  to  one  Richard  "Wriggleby 
a  tinman.  Complains  that  the  bed  assigned  to  him  to 
sleep  in  is  so  short  that  he  can  get  no  rest,  and  his 
life  is  a  burthen  to  him; — bed  absolutely  shorter  than 
his  own  length!  Now  that  is  a  monstrous  tyranny 
which  I  will  not  tolerate.     All  sorts  of  dreadful  evils 
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might  result, — det'orniity,  curved  spine,  and  all  sorts  of 
tliiugs.  Case  must  be  investigated.  I  mud  go  down 
to  Bracton  Parva." 

"Couldn't  you  send  and  require  them  to  furnish 
you  with  the  exact  measurements  of  both  the  boy  and 
the  bed?"'  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  laughing  in  his  sleeve 
at  the  hardwi irked  Inspector. 

"Just  what  I  did  in  the  first  instance,  my  dear  sir. 
But  would  you  believe  it,  by  an  altogether  incredible 
excess  of  swini.sh  stupidity, — unless,  indeed,  we  are 
rather  to  suppose  mala  fides  ^  of  which  I  confess  1  have 
my  suspicions, — they  made  a  return  of  the  height  of 
the  boy  when  he  was  first  apprenticed  two  years  ago. 
lie  has  been  growing  ever  since  and  the  bed  has  not  I 
Don't  you  see?  Bracton  Parva, — let  me  see.  Excuse 
me  one  minute,  ^Ir.  Wentworth.  You  see,  every  day 
lost  in  this  matter  is  a  night  lost  to  poor  Timothy 
Langshaft.  But  I  will  see  if  it  can  be  managed.  Peer- 
body!" 

The  same  clerk  who  had  opened  the  door  to 
Mr.  Wentworth  appeared  in  answer  to  the  Inspector's 
caU. 

"Peerbody,  you  must  take  up  this  case  down  at 
Bracton  Parva.  I  had  intended  going  myself;  but  I 
am  called  away  by  business  in  another  quarter.  You 
can  go  down  this  evening.  Take  care  that  you  don't 
allow  yourself  to  be  hoodwinked." 

"I'll  take  care,  sir,"  said  ]\Ir.  Peerbody,  looking  as 
if  it  would  be  about  as  easy  to  hoodwiidv  him  as  to 
come  over  a  wild  cat  with  soft  sawder. 

"Measure  the  boy,  and  measure  the  bed  with 
the  utmost  possible  accuracy,  and  take  note  of  the 
results." 
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"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peerbody,  as  grave  as  a  judge 
and  as  sliarp  as  a  ferret. 

"The  boy  without  his  shoes,  and  the  bed  inside  the 
posts,  Peerbody." 

"Yes,  sir." 
'        "And  you  will  say  a  word  to  let  them  know  what 
I  have  thought  of  tlieir  abominable  doltishness  in  send- 
ing me  the  measure  of  the  boy  as  he  was,    instead  of 
as  he  is." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Or,  stay,  Peerbody.  Never  mind  saying  anything 
about  that.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  do  it 
myself.  I  must  run  down  there  when  I  return  from 
Sillshire.  I'll  do  the  disagreeable  part  of  the  business 
myself." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peerbody,  who  remarked  to 
his  fellow-clerk  on  leaving  the  presence,  that  the 
governor  would  go  a  deal  farther  than  to  Bracton 
Parva  to  have  the  pleasure  of  blowing  anybody  up 
sky-high. 

"So  that's  settled  for  the  present,  my  dear  sir;  and 
I  will  act  in  accordance  with  your  suggestion." 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  give  you  the  substance  of 
Barnwell's  letter  in  its  entirety.  He  adds  that  you  will 
find  good  accommodation  at  the  'Linacre  Arms,'  unless 
you  would  accept  a  lodging  at  his  house." 

"I  suppose  that  is  a  hint  that  I  should  do  well  to 
avoid  showing  myself  at  the  Park?  No  danger  of  that. 
Can  I  do  anything  for  joii  down  there?" 

"Nothing,  I  think,  at  present,  thank  you,  Mr. 
Linacre.  When  the  Earl's  life  drops,  of  course  I  shall 
have  to  take  your  pleasure  on  many  points.  Good- 
morning,  sir-,  I  am  glad  you  have  decided  to  go  down. 
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"Will  Villi   kiiully  thank   Barnwell  for  his  letter  to  me, 
and  tell  him  that  your  i-oininy  is  the  reply  to  it?" 

And  with  that  Mr.  "Wentworth  took  his  departure. 

"Peerbodyl"  called  Mr.  Liuacre,  as  soon  as  he  had 
heard  the  door  shut  behind  his  visitor. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  step  across  and 
ask  Mr.  Farnaby  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  come 
over  for  a  minute?" 

"AVhat  is  it,  Liuacre?"  said  Farnaby,  lounging 
into  the  room  and  stretching  himself  as  he  walked, 
while  he  jtassod  one  large  hand  through  his  still 
abundant  curly  auburn  hair,  and  kept  the  other  in  his 
trousers-pocket. 

"I've  just  had  a  visit  from  Wentworth  of  AYent- 
worth  and  Jennings." 

"The  Earl's  life  dropped  at  last!"  exclaimed 
Farnaby. 

"So  I  thought  when  he  came  in.  But  that's  not  it. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  Earl  is  alive,  and  as  likely  to 
live  as  ever.  But  it  seems  he  declines  to  take  any 
further  trouble  about  the  property,  and  says  that  those 
interested  in  it  may  do  so,  if  they  like;  he  won't.  And 
the  steward  Avauts  me  to  go  doAvn;  and  Wentworth 
much  advises  me  to  do  so;  and,  in  short,  I  have  pro- 
mised to  go.  What  I  wanted  to  say  was,  will  you  go 
with  me?  Do,  there's  a  good  fellow.  It's  rarely 
enough,  as  you  knoAv,  that  I  take  a  holiday,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  dull  one  to  go  do-nii  there  by  myself. 
And  you  want  shaking  up.  The  trip  would  do  you 
good.  I  am  off  to-morrow  morning.  Say  yes,  like  a 
good  felloAv.  ' 

"Well,   I   don't  mind   if  I  do   say  yes.     I  should 
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like  to  see  the  place  I  have  heard  so  much  of;  and  I 
thiuk  I  do  Avant  a  little  shaking  up  as  you  say.  I  have 
been  a  little  out  of  sorts  lately — not  this  great  strong 
lubberly  body — I  don't  mean  that,  but  my  mind  and 
my  intellect.  I  am  becoming  as  stupid  as  a  select 
vestryman." 

"The  trip  will  do  you  all  tlie  good  in  the  world, 
and  you  arc  a  capital  fellow  for  coming,"  returned 
Linacre  in  higher  good  humour  than  was  usual  with 
him. 

"And  we  are  to  start  to-morrow  morning.  By  the 
by,  how  would  it  be  if  we  were  to  come  back  by  Sil- 
chester?  I  should  like  to  introduce  you  to  my  friends 
the  Henningtrees.  It  would  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way." 

"It  would  be  very  nearly  all  the  distance  from 
Billmouth  to  Silchester,  out  of  the  way.  I  said  the 
trip  would  do  you  good,  Farnaby,  but  I  did  not  say 
that  it  would  do  you  any  good  to  revisit  Silchester  just 
at  present.  Do  you  think  it  would  yourself?"  said 
Linacre. 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure:  I  don't  know  what 
Avould  do  me  good,  and  what  would  not,"  returned 
Farnaby  colouring  up  as  brightly  as  a  girl.  "Any 
way,"  he  added,  "I'll  be  ready  to  start  with  you  to 
morrow-morning." 

And  on  the  morrow,  the  two  friends  did  start  ac- 
cordingly. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mr.  Linacre  at  Billmoutb. 

Upon  tlie  whole,  and  specially  under  the  circum- 
.stance  of  having;  his  friend  Farnaby  with  him,  Mr. 
Linacre  preferred  availing  himself  of  the  good  acconi- 
niudatiou  for  man  and  beast,  to  be  found  at  the  "Lin- 
acre Arms,"  to  availing  himself  of  the  hospitality  of 
.Afr.  Barnwell. 

The  good  accommodation  was  about  as  good  as 
was  usually  to  be  found  in  hostelries  of  similar  rank 
and  pretensions,  and  in  similar  situations  in  those  days. 
There  was  a  comfortable,  bright  and  cheerful-looking 
parlour,  with  a  bow-window,  and  sanded  floor  on  one 
side  of  the  entrance.  But  this  M'^as  used  by  the  farmers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  Avhen  they  di-ove  into  Billmouth 
in  their  tax-carts,  (so  called  not  because  they  j)aid,  but 
because  they  were  cxemjjt  from  the  tax  payable  on 
other  carriages,)  and  by  the  principal  tradesmen  of  the 
town,  and  was  not  therefore  for  the  use  of  such  guests 
as  Mr.  Linacre  and  his  com2)anion.  Casting  a  longing 
glance  at  the  bright  fire  and  cheerful  aspect  of  this 
plebeian  place  of  resort  through  the  half-open  door, 
they  yielded  to  destiny  personified  by  the  landlord, 
who,  with  the  most  obsequiously  peremptory  gestures, 
ushered  them  towards  a  more  distant  door,  and  entered 
— much  as  unha])pily  prescient  oxen  may  be  observed 
entering  after  much  demur  tlio  door  of  a  slaughter- 
house— a  curtained  and  carpeted  cell,  which  the  mi- 
congeiiial,  but  in  this  case  co-operating,  genii  of  damp 
and  dust  had  long  since  marked  for  their  own.     There 
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was  a  sepia-coloured  table  in  the  middle,  and  a  side- 
board of  similar  line,  M'itli  little  dingy  brass  oriiameuts, 
of  the  sort  -whic-h  decorators  of  the  (Jeorgiau  era  were 
pleased  to  denominate  the  "patera"  pattern,  and  with 
a  little  round  mirror  hang-ing  above  it,  above  whicli  a 
black  caj^-le,  Avith  little  brass  chains  dangling  in  festoons 
fi'om  his  beak,  hovered.  There  was  a  narrow  bench 
covered  with  shiny  black  horsehair,  which  called  itself 
a  sofa,  and  six  similarly  accoutred  chaii's;  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  room,  save  the  coloured  portrait  of 
the  winner  of  tlie  Corporation  cup  at  the  Silchester 
races  in  some  long  since  forgotten  contest,  which  hung 
over  the  fireplace,  and  there  was  no  tire  in  the  grate. 

"Noblesse  oblige,  I  suppose,"  said  Farnaby,  shiver- 
ing and  looking  around  him  ruefully;  "but  what  a  thing 
it  would  be,  if  we  could  be  allowed  to  go  into  that 
jolly  little  room  in  the  front  there  with  the  blazing 
fire.  I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  This  is 
what  comes  of  travelling  in  company  with  Inspectors 
in  esse,  and  Earls  tn  posset 

"Any  way  we  may  have  a  fire,  I  suppose;  just  ring 
the  bell,"  said  Linacre. 

Farnaby  put  his  vigorous  hand  to  the  l)ell-ro])e, 
and  down  it  came  together  with  a  shower  of  dust  in 
obedience  to  his  pull;  but  no  other  result  followed. 

"  The  sound  of  the  summoning  beU , 
These  tables  and  chairs  never  heard ! " 

said  Farnaby,  holding  the  ruined  bell-rojie  in  liis 
hand. 

"Landlord!"  roared  Linacre,  opening  the  door,  and 
putting  his  head  out. 

When  in  answer  to  this  summons  the  man  came 
running  in  all  haste,  Fcviuaby  held  out  the  bell-rope  to 
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hiui,  .-•liJikin'^  his  head  with  a  sorrowful  look  of  mild 
reproach  in  his  Idue  eyes,  wliich  the  landlord  accepted 
as  a  si^n  of  the  most  profound  contrition  for  the  mis- 
chief done. 

"No  harm  done,  sir.  No  sort  of  signilication,  sir,  ' 
said  he. 

"Landlord,"  said  Linacre  in  a  short  sharp  voice, 
"was  that  intended  for  ornament,  or  to  cause  the  bell 
to  ring?" 

"Well,  sir,  they  is  hornamental,  bell-ropes  is  to  a 
room:  that  can't  be  denied." 

Linacre  looked  at  Farnaby  as  if  there  were  now 
no  future  hope  for  the  human  race,  and  sighed  deeply. 
Farnaby  pointed  to  the  bell-rope  lying  in  a  coil  on  the 
floor;  and  said  with  deep  sadness,  "not  when  so  fallen, 
landlord."' 

"No,  sir:  certainly,  sir,"  said  the  landlord  picking 
up  the  rope. 

"AVould  you  order  a  fire  to  be  lit  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible.    This  room  feels  like  a  well." 

"Yes,  sir;  directly,  sir." 

"And,  landlord,"  said  Linacre  recalling  him,  as  he 
was  hastening  out  of  the  room. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"That  step  in  the  passage  is  extremely  ill-placed; 
it  is  absolutely  dangerous." 

"It  is  hokkard,  sir;  but  you  see,  sir,  it  can't  no 
Avays  be  avoided  by  reason  of  the  traji  for  letting  the 
beer  down  into  the  cellar  from  tlie  street.  The  hojis- 
heads  has  to  pass  under  that  there  passage,  and  if  it 
wasn't  fur  that  there  step,  there  would  not  be  room." 

"Pshaw,  I  don't  believe  a  word  ol"  it.  AVhat  is  the 
diameter  of  a  hogshead?" 
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"Sir?"  said  the  landlord  staring  inquiringly  at  his 
qnestioner. 

"Witli  a  vicAV  to  ascertaining  whetlier  the  incon- 
venience of  that  step  might  not  he  remedied,  I  ask 
you,  what  the  diameter  of  a  hogsliead  of  heer  may  heV" 
said  Mr.  Linacrc  in  the  tone  of  a  barrister  examining 
an  unwilling  witness. 

"If  you  please,  sii*,  I  don't  know  sir;  I  never  heard 
tell,  sir,  as  our  hogsheads  in  these  parts  had  any  such 
thing,"  said  the  landlord,  feeling  as  if  he  was  being 
baited. 

"It's  quite  hopeless,"  groaned  Mr.  Linacre,  lifting 
up  his  hands  in  despair. 

"Quite  so  sir,  we've  a  tried  it  again  and  again," 
said  the  landlord.  "What  will  you  please  to  have  for 
dinner,  gentlemen?" 

"Could  you  give  us  a  leg  of  nmtton?  eh?"  said 
Linacre." 

"Yes,  sir;  prime  Sillshire  mutton,  sir." 

"There  is  no  better  thing  than  a  little  leg  of  Sill- 
sliire  mutton,"  said  Farnaby. 

"If  the  farmers  only  had  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  proper  feeding  system,"  said  Linacre. 

"Shall  we  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  town  wliile 
the  dinner  is  getting  ready?"  said  Farnaby. 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  Landlord,  how  soon  will  dinner 
be  ready?  Say  an  hour.  And,  landlord,  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  send  somebody  to  Mr.  Barnwell,  and  tell 
him  that  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  to  him,  if  he  could 
make  it  convenient  to  look  in  here  after  dinner,  say  at 
seven  o'clock?" 

And  then  the  two  gentlemen  strolled  out  into  the 
town,  and  finding  their  way  down  to  the  new  pier,  as 
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it  Still  coiitimiod  to  be  called,  sauntered  thence  along 
the  1io;ioli  to  the  -westward,  till  they  canao  to  the  last 
strajrj;l'iit?  lishernieiis  cottages,  which  formed  the  suh- 
iirb  of  the  little  town  in  that  direction,  and  were  near 
to  the  spot  at  which  the  path  turned  off  to  ascend  the 
Garstang  Cliff 

"It  must  have  been  \ery  near  this  spot,  that  that 
terrible  tragedy  was  enacted  which  cost  Lord  Saltash 
his  life,"  said  Liiaacre  to  his  companion. 

"And  cost  the  press-gang  man  his  life,  and  brought 
that  unfortunate  man  to  the  gallows,"  added  Farnaby. 
"I  suppose  that  path  going  up  the  hill  there  must  be 
the  zigzag  path  so  often  referred  to  at  the  trial." 

"I  take  it  so.  Garstang  Grange  I  know  stands  on 
the  top  of  tliat  cliff.  But  though  I  have  been  here  more 
than  once  before  in  old  times,  I  am  not  much  au  fait 
as  to  the  localities.  And  I  have  never  been  here  since 
that  sad  affair  happened." 

"I  dare  say  that  good-looking  woman  standing  at 
the  door  of  that  cottage  could  tell  us  all  about  it,"  said 
Farnaby,  indicating  a  stout  buxom  dame,  who  stood 
gazing  out  seaward,  with  a  couple  of  children  clinging 
to  her  gown,  while  she  held  a  third  in  her  arms. 

"We  can  but  try,"  said  Linacre  moving  towards 
her. 

A  few  questions  and  answers,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Bentham  Linacre  had  already  earned  the  character 
of  the  most  worritingest  and  upsettingest  gentleman 
ever  known  to  the  .speaker,  while  his  friend  Farnaby 
hud  in  the  same  sjiace  of  time  won  the  heart  of  the 
woman  addressed  as  the  most  pleasant-spoken  and 
pleasant-looking  gentleman  she  ever  met  with,  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  the  buxom  dame  with  the  three 
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children  there  present  and  other  three  then  absent,  was  no 
other  than  Lucy — once  pretty  Lucy  Bahhick,  now  Lucy 
Benton,  the  wife  of  a  lishcrman,  for  the  appearance 
of  whose  boat  in  the  offing  she  was  then  anxiously 
watching. 

It  was  not  without  many  an  application  of  her 
apron  to  her  eyes  that  tlie  tale  of  Lucy's  reminiscences 
of  that  sad  time  had  been  drawn  from  her.  And  if 
Mr.  Linacre  had  been  the  sole  "examining  counsel" 
doubtless  it  would  not  have  been  obtained  at  all.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  genial,  gentle  manner, 
the  evidently  sympathising  interest,  and  pleasant  looks 
of  Walter  Farnaby.  To  him,  as  he  lovmged  on  the 
l)ench  at  the  cottage-door,  sprawling  out  his  long  large 
limbs,  while  one  of  the  children  had  already  been  en- 
ticed to  establish  itself  on  his  knee,  Lucy  told  that  the 
East  Rock  cottage  had  long  since  been  let  to  other 
tenants,  and  her  father  had  been  dead  many  years. 
Poor  Ned,  the  innocent  cause  of  all  that  dreadful  affair, 
was  dead  too.  Poor  Ned  had  taken  to  bad  courses. 
The  interest  attaching  to  him  in  consequence  of  the 
share  he  had  had  in  that  matter,  had  made  him  a  wel- 
come guest  in  much  request  in  public-house  parlours. 
And  the  consequence  had  been  that  he  had  taken  to 
drink  and  idle  habits — and  now  he  was  dead. 

Lucy  was  married,  thank  God!  to  a  good  husband, 
as  hard-working  industrious  a  man  as  ever  another  in 
Billmouth-,  and  she  had  much  cause  to  be  thankful. 
No,  never,  never  to  her  dying  day,  should  she  forget 
that  awful  night!  And  it  seemed  as  if  God  Almighty 
intended  her  to  remember  it,  seeing  as  His  providence 
had  sent  her  to  live  hard  by  the  spot  where  it  hap- 
pened. 

The  Garsfaiigs,   II.  *^" 
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Yes,  there  was  the  pkt-c!  There,  in  the  middle  of 
the  jiath,  just  where  the  side-path  turns  off  to  go  up 
tlie  liill.  Tliere  was  the  corner  nf  (he  rock  round 
which  Lord  Saltash  and  Mr.  Garstanf?  were  coniinfr. 
And  it  was  all  over,  and  all  the  mischief  done  hefore 
you  could  turn  your  head  and  call  out  a'most.  Sudden? 
Lord  bless  you,  why  tliere  was  not  one  of  all  them, 
that  stood  on  that  ground  that  unfortunate  night,  tliat 
couhl  any  more  have  guessed  the  minute  before  it 
happened  what  was  going  to  happen  the  next  minute, 
than  the  folk  up  in  London  could.  Young  Garstang 
lead  Lord  Saltash  into  it!  Ah,  there  had  been  a  deal 
of  wicked  talk !  a  deal  I  a  deal !  And  if  people  was  to 
be  judged  by  wliat  was  in  their  hearts,  there  was  a 
many  would  have  more  to  answer  for  in  that  business 
than  poor  George  Gaistang!  He  was  as  good  and 
humane  and  kind-hearted  a  young  man  as  ever  stepped: 
and  had  no  more  thought  to  kill  the  man  he  struck, 
than  liUcy  had  to  kill  Mr.  Farnaby  that  minute.  And 
it  was  all  -vdcked  rubbish  to  talk  of  his  having  led 
Lord  Saltash  into  the  business.  It  was  Lord  Saltash 
as  led  him!  That  was  God's  own  truth  of  the  matter. 
Well,  why  was  Lord  Saltash  so  keen  to  rescue  Ned 
from  the  press-gang?  Why  because  he  was  a  good, 
kind-hearted  gentleman,  who  had  ahvays  been  very 
good  to  her,  and  it  was  she,  Lucy,  who  had  called  nut 
to  him  to  save  her  brother.  That  was  the  Avhole  truth 
of  the  matter.  And  there  had  been  wacked  things  said 
about  that  too.  But  Lucy  only  hoped  that  there  was 
no  more  wrong  between  any  of  those  who  had  .s})oken 
evil  of  her  than  there  was  between  her  and  poor  Lord 
Saltash.  She  knew  one  thing,  however,  and  that  was, 
that  she  would  not  advise  the  best  man  that  stood  in 
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shoe-loatlier  in  Billmouth  to  let  Benton  hear  them  say 
a  word  against  her  in  tliat  matter,  or  in  any  other.  As 
for  poor  George  Garstang,  if  ever  there  "was  a  man 
mnrdered  by  the  law  and  tlie  lawyers,  he  was.  A)k1 
be  it  as  'twas  they  could  not  have  hanged  him,  as  she 
had  heard  tell  at  the  time  by  them  as  know'd,  if  it 
hadn't  a-been  for  that  poor  demented  creature,  his 
sister,  that  stood  on  the  path  coming  down  from  the 
cliff,  just  there ,  and  then  swore  his  life  a^vay  in  court, 
so  that  the  very  judge's  hair  stood  on  end  to  hear  her. 
Yes,  she-  was  alive  still,  and  lived  up  there  at  the 
Grange  along  witli  her  brother,  Mr.  Wilfred.  But 
Lucy  believed  that  they  were  very  poor,  now  that  they 
had  nothing  but  their  own  bit  of  land  to  depend  on. 
And  nobody  ever  heard  anything  about  tlu'in. 

And  then  Mr.  Linacre  and  his  friend,  thanking 
Lucy  and  biddiug  her  good  night  returned  to  their  leg 
of  mutton  at  the  "Linacre  Arms." 

Tlien  as  they  were  sitting,  after  having  discussed 
it,  one  on  each  side  of  the  dreary  little  fireplace,  talk- 
ing over  the  details  of  the  story  which  had  just  been 
so  casually  but  so  vividly  brought  anew  under  their 
attention,  Mr.  Barnwell  was  announced. 

Having  been  asked  to  take  a  chair,  which  he  did 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  from  the  fire,  and 
having  been  further  accommodated  with  a  glass  of  the 
"Linacre  Arms"  port,  which  he  handselled  by  drinking 
first  to  the  health  of  Mr.  Linacre,  and  then  to  that  of 
"Your  friend,  sir,  asking  his  pardon  for  the  liberty," 
Mr.  Barnwell  said  that  he  was  exceedingly  happy  to 
see  Mr.  Linacre  at  Billmouth. 

"Well,  it  was  altogether  your  letter  that  brought 
me  here,  IVIi-.  Barnwell.    Mr.  Wentworth  called  on  me; 

13  ■» 
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aud  he  also  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  that 
I  should  come  dowu  here." 

"There  is  such  a  many  things  to  be  seed  to,  you 
see,  sir.  And  the  Earl,  he  won't  give  no  orders  about 
nothing." 

"The  Leawood  farm  is  vacant  you  say,  or  on  the 
point  of  ])Ocnming  so.  Had  Mr. — the  poor  man  who 
died  so  suddenly, — no  lease?" 

"No,  sir.  We  don't  hold  much  by  leases  in  these 
parts,  sir.  The  Earl  did  not  never  grant  no  leases  on 
his  estate." 

"Nice  sort  of  state  of  things,  isn't  it,  Faruaby? 
And  pray,  IMr.  Barnwell,  did  you  find  persons  of 
capital  and  responsibility  willing  to  put  their  money 
into  the  land  without  the  smallest  guarantee  that  they 
should  not  be  turned  out  of  it  at  a  minute's  notice V" 

"Find  people,  sir?  Bless  you,  sir,  there  isn't  a 
farmer  in-  all  Sillshire  that  wouldn't  be  glad  to  hold 
land  under  the  Earl;  and  you'll  lind  a  score  of  offers 
for  Leawood,  without  a  man  of  them  ever  thinking 
of  so  much  as  speaking  of  a  lease!  And  as  for 
guarantee,  sir,  the  way  the  Earl's  tenants  has  always 
been  dealt' with  is  well  known.  Why,  Mv.  Linacre, 
sir,  there's  tenants  on  the  estate  as  have  held  the  land 
they  holds  now  nobody  can  say  how  long, — generation 
after  generation  of  'em,  time  out  of  mind!"  said  Mr. 
Barnwell,  warmly. 

"And  yet  the  oldest  tenant  on  the  estate  was  turned 
out  of  his  holding  at  a  minute's  notice  a  few  years  ago, 
you  know,  Mr.  Barnwell,"  said  Mr.  Linacre. 

"Meaning  the  Garstangs,  sir,  as  held  the  Bishops- 
croft  farm?  Six  month's  notice,  sir, — legal  notice, — 
tliey  had,"  said  the  steward. 
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"Yes,  of  course;  you  could  not  get  rid  of  (liem 
^\ithout  lcf2:al  notice.  But  I  mean  (liey  were  deprived 
ui'  their  holding;-  at  the  pleasure  oi'  the  landlord.  That's 
the  point,  Mr.  Barnwell,"  said  Mr.  Linacre,  in  a 
slightly  irritated  tone. 

"And  a  good  job  it  was,  sir,  that  they  could  be  so 
turned  out  and  got  rid  of.  Tliat's  Avhat  I  say,  sir. 
That's  where  you  are  with  your  leases!  When  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  he  tlu-ows  his  lease  in  your 
face,  and  then  where  are  you?  And  there's  many  a 
way  a  tenant  might  make  himself  disagreeal)le  to  his 
landlord,  sir,  if  so  be  as  he  could  not  be  turned  out, 
let  alone  such  a  case  as  them  there  Garstangs,  which 
please  God,  we  shan't  see  again  in  a  hurry!" 

"I  shoxild  have  thought  they  could  hardly  have 
made  a  living  out  of  their  own  land,  judging  from 
what  I  remember.  But  I  suppose  they  have  nothing 
else?"  said  Mr.  Linacre. 

"Not  a  pennypiece  else,  sir.  And  nobody  Avould 
ha'  thought  that  they  could  ha'  lived  on  them  there 
poor  hungry  acres!  But  they  have  lived  on  'em  for 
the  last  seventeen  years-,  how  I  can't  tell,  nor  nobody 
else  neither.  Everybody  thought  that  they  would  ha' 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  But  no-,  there  they 
sticks  and  starves,  and  starves  and  sticks,"  said  Mr. 
Barnwell,  with  much  indignation,  "and  calls  their- 
selves  Garstangs  of  Garstang,  if  you  please,  just  as  if 
they  was  squires!  Not  that  I  ever  see  anything  of 
any  of  them,  nor  none  of  the  neighbours,  so  far  as  I 
know." 

"Why  don't  they  sell  their  land?  No  doubt  it 
Avould  bring  a  price  that  would  put  them  in  far  better 
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firciunstauces  tliau  they  can  be,  continuing  to  hold  it," 
said  Linacrc. 

"Ail,  wliy  indeed,  sir!  That's  what  1  say,  sir. 
Why  don't  they  sell  their  bit  of  land  and  have  done 
with  it,  and  clear  theirselves  out  of  a  country  where 
nobody  wants  'em?"  said  Mr.  Barnwell. 

"Do  you  knuw  whether  any  overtures  of  the  sort 
M'ere  ever  made  to  them?"  continued  Mr.  Linacre. 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir.  Tliere's  nobody  here- 
ahuut  but  the  Earl  as  it  would  be  likely  to  suit;  for 
8ir  George  Artingale, — he  by  all  accounts  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  seller  than  a  buyer.  Mr.  Farland  of 
Farlandstoke  might  buy  'em  out  as  easy  as  look,  if  he 
had  a  mind  to;  but  his  land  don't  touch  theirs  nowhere, 
and  it  wovddn't  be  suitable.  And  the  Earl, — I  am 
jiretty  sure,  sir,  that  his  lordship  has  never  taken  no 
such  step,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Barnwell. 

"For  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  then,  the 
rj-arstangs  may  be  willing  enough  to  sell,"  returned 
3Ir.  Linacre. 

"I  can't  say  as  they  mightn't  sir;  but  I  don't  think 
it.  Yoii'll  say,  'How  do  you  know  anything  about  it, 
not  having  any  acquaintance  with  the  parties'?'  AVell, 
sir,  I  do7it  know.  But," — and  Mr.  Barnwell  shook  his 
head  with  a  Burleigh-like  fulness  of  significance,  and 
scratched  his  head  just  over  his  left  ear, — "them  Gar- 
stangs,  sir,  is  somehow  not  like  other  peojde.  Though 
I  mayn't  know  them,  I  know  the  name  they  have  in 
the  country,  and  have  had  for  generations  past.  I'll 
tell  you,  sir,"  coiitinued  Mr.  Barnwell,  placing  his 
hands  on  the  knees  of  his  corduroy  breeches,  and  lean- 
ing across  the  table  as  he  sank  his  voice  to  an  awe- 
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stricken  whisper,  "my  notion  is  tliat  you  m'et  as  well 
go  and  ask  the  Earl  if  he'd  sell  Linacre  as  ask  flieiii 
Garstangs  to  put  a  price  upon  their  miserable  po\crty- 
stricken  bit  of  land!  I  do  think  it,  sir,"  added  the 
steward,  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  monstrosity  of  the 
idea  he  had  expressed.  "You'll  say  they  must  be  stark 
staring  madmen,  sir!  Well,  sir,  that's  it,"  said  Mr. 
Barnwell,  suddenly  shutting  his  lips  tightly,  and  point- 
ing menacingly  to  the  fire  opposite  to  him.  "If  so  be 
as  you  was  to  say  that,  sir,  you'd  just  hit  the  mark.  I 
believe  they  are  every  one  on  'em  as  mad  as  March 
hares.  And  if  you  ask  any  'sponsible  and  reasonable 
man  in  the  country,  sir,  they'll  tell  you  the  same. 
Mad,  sir,  from  father  to  son,  that's  what  them  Gar- 
stangs  are!" 

"Pshaw,  a  2Jarcel  of  nonsense!  A  whole  family  of 
madmen  living  at  large  and  conducting  tlieir  affairs 
like  other  folks.  Who  ever  heard  such  trash!  Were 
they  too  mad  to  cultivate  the  Bishopscroft  farm  to  ad- 
vantage from  generation  to  generation,  eh,  Mr.  Barn- 
well?" said  Mr.  Linacre. 

"I  can't  say  as  they  was  not  good  farmers,  sir;  a 
deal  better,  for  the  matter  of  that,  than  the  man  who 
holds  the  farm  now;  and  that  minds  me  of  another 
matter  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  with,  sir, — but  as  for 
them  Garstangs,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Barnwell,  with  his  lip 
twisted  into  a  quiet  smile,  which  duly  read,  would 
have  been  seen  to  be  the  expression  of  his  pity  for, 
and  superiority  to,  the  silly  presumption  of  a  young 
gentleman  from  London  who  could  imagine  himself  to 
know  anything  about  questions  of  sanity  and  insanity 
in  Sillshire, — "as  for  them  Garstangs,  sir,  they  are  as 
well  known  to  all  the  country  to  be  mad,  every  man 
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and  woman  of  the  lot  of  them,  as  tliat  tliere  ugly  old 
house  of  theirs  is  kuuwu  to  stand  ou  the  top  of  Garstaiig 
Cliflf".  There's  no  need  to  go  a-uigh  the  house  to  know 
that;  and  there's  no  need  to  go  a-uigh  the  owners  of  it 
to  kn(»w  they  arc  all  as  mad  as  hatters,"  said  Mr. 
Barnwell,  emboldened  to  reiterate  his  opinion  thus 
positively  by  the  consciousness  of  the  extreme  felicity 
of  his  illustration. 

"Well  known  to  be!  Yes,  that's  the  darling  formnla 
of  the  goddess  of  vulgar  error.  There  must  be  such  a 
goddess,  Farnaby,  eh?"  said  Linacre,  turning  to  his 
friend,  who  had  been  an  interested  listener  to  the  fore- 
going conversation. 

"Unquestionably!  I  have  often  seen  her  in  poetic 
vision.  Majestic-looking  old  lady,  witli  high  Eoman 
nose,  large  spectacles,  and  a  turban,  seated  on  a  pile 
of  folios,  with  a  newspaper  in  her  hand,"  replied  Farnaby. 

"You  shall  write  an  ode  to  her,  Farnaby!  You 
might  have  a  worse  subject.  My  belief  is,  Mr.  Barn- 
well," continued  Mr.  Linacre,  turning  again  to  the 
steward,  who  was  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  in 
talking  about  the  madness  of  the  Garstangs  to  the  gen- 
tleman before  him,  he  had  committed  tlie  error  of  him 
who  talks  of  a  rope  in  the  jiresence  of  the  son  of  a 
man  who  was  hanged, — "my  full  belief  is  that  all  the 
country,  as  you  say,  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
about  what  they  know  nothing  of  whatever.  Now,  my 
experience,  Mr.  Barnwell,  is  that  I  never  yet  met  with 
a  man  out  of  Bedlam  90  mad  as  not  to  know  his  own 
interest " 

"Then  your  experience  has  been  a  narrow  one, 
Linacre!"  interrupted  Farnably. 

" — when  it  was  clearly  put  before  him!"  continued 
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^Fr.  Linacre,  turning  shai'iAy  on  Farnaby  as  ho  added 
those  words,  with  an  air  that  said  very  clearly  (hat  liis 
IViend  had  blundered  into  an  absurdity  by  intcrruj)ting 
liim  before  lie  had  concluded  his  sentence;  thougli 
Linacre  knew  very  well  that  he  had  uttered  an  un- 
tenable jjroposition;  "when  it  was  clearly  put  before 
him,"  he  repeated,  turning  again  to  the  steward,  "and 
I  have  a  very  good  mind  to  see  this  Mr.  Garstang  my- 
self, and  sound  him  upon  the  subject." 

"There's  no  reason  in  life  why  you  shouldn't,  sir. 
He's  not  so  mad  as  to  do  you  a  mischief.  But  1  think 
you'll  say,  su*,  that  he's  a  rummer  customer  to  deal 
with  than  you  have  often  met  with,"  said  Mr.  Barnwell. 

"Well,  the  experiment  will  be  all  the  better  worth 
making.  Now  as  for  Leawood — let's  see.  If  you  be 
here  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  be  ready 
to  go  there  and  have  a  look  at  the  fivrm  with  you. 
Will  that  do?" 

And  then  Mr.  Barnwell  bowed  himself  out-,  and  the 
travellers,  after  a  little  talk,  which  turned  mainly  on 
the  Garstangs,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  that 
such  a  reputation,  as  Mr.  Barnwell  had  describetl, 
should  be  attached  to  a  family  from  generation  to 
generation ,  went  off  to  their  bedrooms. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Duwu  iu  the  Water  Meads. 

When  IMr.  Baruwell  came,  true  to  liis  .ippointmeut, 
at  uine  o'clock  on  the  following:  niorning:,  to  accompany 
Mr.  Linacre  on  his  ^^sit  to  the  Leawood  farm,  Farnaby 
said  that,  instead  of  g'oiu'r  "witli  them,  he  would  take 
a  stroll  by  himself.  He  longed,  he  said,  to  explore  that 
enticinp-looking  valley  which  they  had  looked  down  on 
from  the  road  as  they  came  close  to  Billmouth,  and 
which  could  be  seen  stretching:  away  towards  the  south, 
in  among  the  Artingale  woods  that  covered  the  hill^ 
on  either  side  of  it. 

So  Mr.  Linacre  and  Barnwell  set  forth  on  their  ex- 
pedition, leaving  the  town  behind  them  to  the  west- 
ward— all  the  Linacre  pro])orty  lying,  as  has  been  said, 
to  the  east  of  the  town  and  the  valley  of  the  Bill;  Avhile 
AValter  Farnaby,  putting  a  book  into  his  pocket,  started 
for  what  he  meant  to  make  a  long  day's  stroll  up  the 
valley  of  the  little  river. 

For  a  mile  or  two  above  the  town,  it  is  rather  an 
estuary  than  a  little  river;  but,  after  that,  it  suddenly 
contracts  its  dimensions,  as  does  the  valley  also.  There, 
too,  begin  a  system  of  water-meads,  occupying  the  flat 
ground  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  between  its  margin 
and  the  somewhat  suddenly-commencing  slope  of  the 
hills,  and  rich  in  all  the  varied  bits  of  picturesque 
material  for  the  sketch-book  which  are  the  special  and 
])eculiar  projierty  of  water-meadows, — such  as  sluices  of 
all  sizes,  and  in  every  stage  of  that  weather-worn  pro- 
cess   towards    decay    which    makes    them    pictorial!}- 
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beautiful, — -still  clear  pools,  M'itli  a  wealth  of  atjuatic 
plants  visibly  growing-  in  their  pellucid  depths, — little 
rushing  and  sparkling  streamlets,  here  glancing  in  the 
sun,  and  there  penetrating  the  deep  shade  of  some 
luxuriant  thicket,  and  changing  their  own  character  to 
a  Lethe-like  stillness  and  blackness  as  they  do  so. 

Farnaby's  quick  and  practised  eye  had  not  deceived 
him,  when  he  saw  at  a  glance,  in  looking  doAvn  from 
the  carriage-road  above,  that  this  valley  of  the  Bill 
must  be  worth  exploring. 

He  took  the  eastern,  or  Linacre,  side  of  the  stream, 
and  was  slowly  and  ramblingly  sauntering  up  (he 
valley,  now  among  the  woods,  which  came  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  water-meads  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
now  making  his  way,  where  it  was  practicable  to  do 
so,  among  the  intricate  network  of  larger  and  smaller 
streams,  now  clearing  them  by  a  jump,  and  now 
crossing  by  the  opportunity  of  a  sluice,  when,  having 
been  thus  conducted  by  the  necessities  of  the  Avatery 
labyrinth  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  he  saw  a  young  lady, 
sitting  with  a  sketch-book  on  her  knees,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  other  side 
— at  no  great  distance,  yet  far  enough  off  to  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  see  more  than  that  there  was  a 
lady  sitting  on  the  framework  of  a  sluice,  with  a  sketch- 
book on  her  knees, — a  young  lady,  of  course!  Old 
ladies  don't  much  go  out  sketching. 

Who  could  she  be?  Artingale  Castle  was  shut  up. 
There  was  certainly  no  young  lady  living  at  the  Park. 
Mr.  Farland,  of  Farlandstoke,  had  one  only  son,  as 
Farnaby  knew.  Yet  he  was  quite  sure — he  could  not 
have  intelligibly  told  why — but  he  Avas  quite  sure  that 
the  figure  he  saw  was  that  of  a  lady. 
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A-s  these  thoujrlits  were  passing  through  his  mind, 
she  got  up,  put  up  her  sketch-book  and  pencils,  and 
walked  away  in  the  direction  of  the  toMu.  Had  she 
seen  him,  and  was  the  sight  of  him  the  cause  of  her 
flight?  He  could  not  tell.  She  was  sitting  facing  the 
town,  evidently  engaged  on  a  charming  bit  of  vista 
tlirough  the  wooded  valley,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
tower  of  Billmouth  church,  and  a  morsel  of  sunlit  sea 
beyond  could  be  seen.  And,  if  she  had  been  verv 
assiduously  intent  on  her  subject,  it  might  well  be  that 
she  had  been  unaware  of  his  proximity. 

Famaby,  with  an  impulse  whicli  seemed  to  him  so 
natural  as  to  need  no  accounting  for,  though,  if  he  had 
tried  to  account  for  it,  he  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
do  so,  immediately  looked  about  for  means  to  cross  the 
stream  to  the  spot  wliere  she  had  been  sitting.  Not  an 
hundred  yards  higher  up  the  stream  there  was  a  lock, 
the  gate-tops  of  which  made  a  very  practicable  bridge, 
and  across  this  Famaby  sprang  in  a  couple  of  bounds, 
and  in  the  next  minute  was  standing  on  the  spot  where 
the  lady  had  been  sitting. 

Yes,  that  was  evidently  the  bit  of  landscape  she 
had  been  engaged  on;  and  a  very  well-chosen  bit  it 
was.  And  now,  standing  on  the  spot  where  the 
sketcher  had  been  seated,  he  could  see  to  the  right,  as 
he  stood  looking  northwards  towards  the  sea,  a  lone, 
isolated,  bleak-looking  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
rising  in  its  nakedness  above  the  Artingale  woods, 
which  clothed  all  the  lower  hillside.  That  must,  no 
doubt,  be  Garstang  Grange.  The  situation  was  exactly 
that  which  had  been  described  to  him.  And,  no  doubt, 
the  other  side  of  the  high  ground,  which,  from  the 
southward,  looked  like  a  rounded  hill,  was  au  abrupt 
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clifF  ovcrliangiiig  the  sea.  The  house  on  its  naked 
height  would,  from  tlie  point  where  Farnaby  now  stood, 
come  into  the  view  on  which  the  lady  had  been  engaged, 
and  form  the  extreme  right  of  the  landscape. 

Farnaby,  noting  all  this,  sat  down  on  tlie  sluice, 
Avhich  had  served  the  sketcher  for  a  seat,  in  order  to 
see  whether  and  to  what  degree  the  relative  position  of 
the  objects  were  changed  by  that  change  in  his  attitude. 
And  as  he  did  so,  lie  saw  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
ground,  which  had  evidently  been  inadvertently  left 
there  by  the  sketcher.  He  picked  it  up,  expecting  to 
iind  that  it  was  some  first  attempt,  or  fragmentary  bit, 
such  as  might  easily  fall  from  a  sketcher' s  portfolio; 
but  as  he  cast  his  eyes  on  it,  with  this  impression,  he 
saw  at  a  glance,  the  rapidity  of  which  would  not, 
doubtless,  have  sufficed  to  show  him  any  other 
combination  of  words — the  first  line  of  one  of  the 
poems  in  the  volume  he  had  recently  printed! 

Justified  by  this  unintentional  discovery  in  a  further 
examination  of  the  paper,  he  found  that  it  contained 
the  entirety  of  one  of  his  poems;  the  writing,  a  de- 
licately small  female  hand,  so  small  that  the  entire  six 
stanzas  of  which  the  poem  consisted  were  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper,  which,  from  the  way  it  was 
folded,  had  evidently  been  the  cover  of  a  letter.  On 
the  back  of  it,  another  little  poem  of  four  stanzas  liad 
been  copied.  And  in  both  of  them ,  there  were  one  or 
two  such  substitutions  of  one  word  for  another  as  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  poems  had  been  transcribed  from 
memory. 

Now  indeed  the  question  Avho  could  the  sketcher 
have  been  assumed  an  aspect  of  interest  to  him.  Who 
on  earth  in  this  remote  corner  of  a  distant  county  could 
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have  thus  formed  spiritual  acquaintancesliip  Avitli  him? 
Stfly! — was  there  not  someihiuj;-  sliglitly  and  j)alely 
MTitten  across  the  lines  of  the  poem  on  the  outside  oi' 
the  cover?  Yes!  clearly  a  direction,  which  a  closer 
examination  showed  to  be — "Miss  Eva  yenhouse, 
►Silfhestcr." 

Who  upon  earth  could  the  unknown  lady  be,  who 
was  sketching  a  view  at  Billmouth,  and  had  written 
out  a  cduple  of  his  poems  on  the  back  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  ^liss  Senhouse?  Miss  Senhouse  herself?  It 
was  hardly  likely! — not  very  probable  that  she  should 
be  sketching  here  fifty  miles  away  from  Silchester.  Not 
very  ])robable  either,  as  Farnaby  told  himself,-  that  she 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  of  transcribing  two  of 
his  poems.  But  if  not  Miss  Senhouse  the  elder,  why 
not  Miss  Senhouse  the  younger?  Farnaby's  blood  made 
a  sudden  rush  from  his  extremities  to  his  heart,  and 
then  back  again  from  his  lieart  to  his  extremities, 
making  his  ears  tingle  and  his  cheeks  burn,  as  this 
thought  crossed  his  mind.  But  how  was  it  possible  to 
account  for  so  strange  a  circumstance,  as  that  the 
young  girl  whom  he  had  found  and  had  left  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Eva  Senhouse  at  Silchester  should  be  sit- 
ting all  alone  sketching  in  the  valley  of  the  Bill? 

One  thing,  however  was  clear, — that  the  finding  of 
the  paper  furnished  him  with  a  very  sufficient  excuse 
for  hastening  after  the  lady,  let  her  be  who  she  might, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it. 

There  was  no  path  along  the  bank  of  the  stream 
towards  the  town  from  the  place  where  the  lady  had 
been  sitting,  the  ground  being  cut  up  and  intersected 
by  a  number  of  streamlets.  But  there  was,  a  few 
paces  from  the  sluice  which  had  been  her  seat,  a  small 
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rocatl  coming-  down  out  of  the  Artingalo  woods,  and 
then  following  the  river  up  the  valley,  i.  e.,  away  from 
the  town.  Clearly  the  lady  had  not  gone  that  way. 
The  road  in  tliat  direction  lay  in  sight  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  But  in  the  other  direction,  entering  the 
wood,  which  clothed  the  hillside,  it  was  lost  to  sight 
after  a  few  yards.  Besides,  the  path  that  way  might 
very  probably  lead  to  the  town.  The  other  way  it 
clearly  led  away  from  it.  But  -what  Farnaby  could 
not  see  from  the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  and  what 
indeed  would  have  in  no  wise  helped  him  to  any  guess 
as  to  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  if  he  had  known  it, 
was,  that  this  road,  winding  up  through  the  Artingalo 
woods,  reached  the  top  of  the  Garstang  cliff  without 
touching  the  town  at  all. 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  the  lady  must  have 
taken  this  path,  and  in  this  direction  Faruaby  started 
in  pursuit  of  her.  And  in  a  very  few  minutes  he 
caught  sight  of  the  skirt  of  a  nankeen  coloured  dress, 
which  harmonized  perfectly  with  the  tints  of  the  dead 
leaves  which  still  thickly  strewed  the  woodland  road, 
just  vanishing  round  the  turn  in  the  road  but  a  few 
paces  above  him.  In  the  next  minute  he  was  near 
enough  to  the  wearer  for  her  to  hear  the  rustle  of  his 
step  on  the  fcillen  leaves;  and  she  turned  to  see  who 
was  following  her.  Then  Farnaby  recognized  her  at 
once.  He  had  felt  almost  sure  before  that  he  knew  the 
step,  and  figure  and  the  movement  of  it. 

"Miss  Senhouse!"  he  cried,  "who  could  have 
dreamed  of  the  good  fortune  of  meeting  you  here?  If 
I  had  known  that  you  were  the  sketcher  I  saw  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  I  should  have  trusted  to 
our  Silchester  acquaintanceshij)   to  have  followed  you. 
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But,   t;ui»pusiiij,'  you  i\  stranger,  1  was  pursuing  you  to 
restore    this    paper,    vhich   I   found    where    you  Avere 

sitting." 

lie  jtut  out  his  hand  to  her  as  he  spoke,  and  she 
put  her  slender  little  hand  into  his  large  broad  long- 
lingered  hand  with  frank  cordiality,  holding  out  the 
other  for  the  paper,  which  she  supposed  was  some  sheet 
that  had  fallen  from  her  sketch-book. 

"I  could  not  help  seeing  what  was  written  on  it," 
he  said,  jjressing  her  hand,  and  looking  down  on  her 
with  a  very  unmistakable  expression  of  tenderness  in 
his  frank  large  blue  eyes. 

Then  for  an  instant  the  tell-tale  blood  ru.shcd  in  a 
Hush  of  rich  darker  colouring  over  Jenefy's  pale  white 
cheek,  and  yet  whiter  brow.  But  in  the  next  she 
recovered    her    self-possession,    and    said    simply    and 

([uietly, — 

''I  read  them  at  Mrs.  Henningtree's,  and  not  pos- 
sessing the  volume  myself,  I  wrote  them  down  when  I 
went  home,  that  I  might  remember  them.  I  liked  them 
— we  both,  Mrs.  Hennin.iitree  and  I,  liked  them,  ]»er- 
haps  the  best  in  all  the  volume." 

"If  I  have  not  liked  them  better  than  any  other 
lines  I  ever  wrote  before,  they  certainly  will  be  my 
most  special  favourites  lienceforth,  Miss  Senhouse.  And 
you  really  remembered  them  well  enough  to  write 
them  down  from  memory?  You  have  changed  a  word 
or  two  in  a  fe^v  of  the  lines.  Need  I  say  which  I 
shall  consider  the  better  reading  for  the  future?" 

"Now,  Mr.  Farnaby,  you  are  laughing  at  me.  You 
don't  doubt  that  I  wrote  tlie  poems  out  as  correctly  as 
I  could.  I  was  A-ery  stupid  not  to  have  remembered 
them   better!    But  I  must   tell  you  that  you  must  not 
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call  me  Miss  Scnliouse  any  more.  That  is  not  my 
name  now.  I  did  not  know  that  I  had,  or  ever  should 
have  any  other,  when — when  we  met  at  Silchcsler," 
said  Jencfy,  with  a  painful  sensation,  which  she  was 
determined  to  jmt  down  and  conquer.  There  was  some 
feeling-  in  her  heart  of  which  she  did  not  attemj)t  to 
render  any  account  to  herself,  which  made  it  sjiecially 
disagreeable  to  her  to  remember  that  she  had  been 
first  introduced  to  Mr.  Farnaby  as  a  di  lie  rent  person 
from  what  she  really  was.  And  she  was  quite  de- 
termined to  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  setting 
that  matter  right. 

"And  by  what  name  may  I  call  you  now?  1  hope 
you  have  not  changed  your  Christian  name  too.  I 
never  met  with  it  before,  and  I  think  it  such  a  very 
pretty  name." 

"No,  my  name  is  still  Jenefy,  but  it  is  Jeuefy 
Garstang  now." 

"Garstang!"  cried.  Farnaby,  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 
in  which  a  qnick  ear  might  perhaps  have  detected  a 
ffiint  tone  of  dismay. 

Jenefy  had  a  quick  and  an  accurate  ear,  and  the 
shade  of  expression  was  not  unperceived  by  her. 

"That  is  the  name  of  my  family,"  she  said,  with  a 
certain  haughty  stiffness  in  her  voice  and  manner,  the 
whole  meaning,  and  causes,  and  explanation  of  which 
Farnaby  understood  in  a  moment.  He  thought  he 
understood,  too,  why  Miss  Garstang  had  been  called 
by  the  name  of  her  governess  at  Silchester.  He  had 
heard  quite  enough  of  the  family  history  to  enable  him 
to  guess  that  the  lovely  girl  before  him  could  be  none 
other  than  the  illegitimate  child  of  the  unfortunate 
man  who  was   hung  at  Silchester,   and  of  the  daugliter 
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t>f  the  Karl  of  Linacro,  who  had  died  under  such  niiser- 
ahle  circumstauces.  But  avc  kuow  how  men  are  apt  to 
feel  respect  in;:;  such  things  wlien  tliey  are  in  love. 
And  the  fact  was  that  Walter  Farnaby  was  quit€  suf- 
iiciently  in  love  to  think  that  no  prejudice  could  be  so 
narrow,  so  mean,  so  every  way  detestable  as  that 
which  should  cast  a  stigma  on  such  a  girl  as  Jenefy 
Oarstaug,  because  of  the  misfortunes  of  her  parents. 
lie  had  left  Jenefy  at  Silchester,  fully  believing  that 
he  should  never  see  her  again,  without  having  made 
an  attempt,  as  he  had  told  Linacre,  to  pay  her  a  fare- 
well visit.  ]Jut  he  had  brought  away  with  him  the 
arrow  sticking  in  his  heart;  and  every  day  that  passed 
since  had  made  his  heart  the  sorer.  It  was  too  late, 
he  told  himself  again  and  again.  What  had  he  to 
offer  that  could  justify  him  in  attempting  to  match  his 
autumnal  forty  with  her  springtide  seventeen! 

But  now  fate  had  in  the  teeth  of  all  likelihood  and 
probability  thrown  her  into  his  path  again.  He  was 
attacked  utterly  unexpectedly,  without  having  time  to 
summon  the  smallest  fragment  of  philosopliy  or  pru- 
dential consideration  to  his  aid.  And  besides,  there 
was  that  evidence,  to  which  it  was  impossible  that  a 
poet's  mind  and  heart  should  be  insensible,  that  lie 
had  at  least  been  present  to  her  thoughts, — that  her 
spirit  had  at  least  Lntellectually  spnpathized  with  liis. 
And  altogether  he  was  quite  carried  (AT  l)y  the  current 
beyond  the  signal-posts,  which  his  prudence  had  set  up, 
with  labels  of  "dangerous"  upon  them. 

"I  was  surprised  at  the  name,"  he  said,  answering 
the  stiffly  pronounced  announcement,  "because  I  had 
heard  of  it  often  before.  Mr.  Linacre,  the  man  who 
inherits   the  Earl's   property  and  title  at  his  death,    is 
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an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  I  came  lieve  willi  liim 
at  his  invitation,  little  guessinp^  tliat  I  should  lia\o  (he 
great  good  fortune  to  meet  another  friend  here.  From 
iny  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Linacre,  you  will  understand 
that  I  have  heard  much  of  your  family  name,"  he  said, 
with  grave  gentleness. 

"I  am  not  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Garstang 
at  the  Grange;  I  am  his  niece,"  said  Jenefy,  with  a 
sort  of  des])erate  bravery,  which  was  determined  that 
there  should  he  no  remn;uit  of  error  respecting  herself 
and  her  antecedents  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Farnaby. 

"No.  I  am  aware  that  he  is  a  bachelor.  I  am 
aware,"  he  said,  putting  out  his  hand  to  take  hers, 
almost  unconscioixsly  to  himself,  as  he  spoke,  "I  am 
aware  that  you  have  neither  father  nor  mother  living." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  as  he 
said  this,  something  in  the  glance  of  his  eye,  something 
in  the  expression  of  the  action  as  he  put  his  hand  out, 
that  impelled  her,  almost  as  unconsciously  to  herself, 
to  put  her  hand  out  to  meet  his,  and  trust  it  to  the 
strong  grasp  with  which  he  encircled  it.  If  the  act 
itself  was  not  altogether  unconsciously  done,  the  mo- 
tives which  led  her  to  do  it  were  quite  unexplained  to 
her  own  consciousness  by  any  reflection  on  them. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  quite  aware,  when  that  pressure 
of  the  hands  had  been  accomplished,  that  there  existed 
then,  and  thenceforth,  a  bond  between  her  and  the 
man  who  had  so  spoken  and  so  done  to  her  of  a 
different  nature  from  any  which  existed  between  her 
and  any  other  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  she  felt  sure,  too— though  how  the  information 
had  been  conveyed  to  her  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain— that  Farnaby  had  nothing  more  to  learn  respect- 

14* 
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\i\s:  tlie  torriltlc  secrets  of  lior  liistorv,  wliioli  bad  beeu 
coininunicated  to  her  by  Mrs.  lleiiniiij;tree. 

"I  sujijMise  that  is  Garstaiig  Grange  which  I  saw 
on  the  hill  I'roin  the  spot  where  yoii  were  sketching?" 
he  said,  as  he  [)roceeded  to  ^\ulk  liy  her  side  up  the 
hill. 

'"Ves.  It  is  seen  very  well  from  there,  and  makes 
a  good  object  in  the  landscape.  Bnt  it  looks  less — 
less  jdeasant  to  the  imagination  when  seen  close  at 
band,''  said  .Tenefy. 

"It  must  be  a  line  old  bouse,  too.  You  are  return- 
ing home  now?"  said  Farnaby. 

"Yes.  I  must  be  at  home  by  one  o'clock.  That 
is  our  dinner-hour  at  the  Grange." 

"May  1  walk  with  you?  1  should  be  so  glad  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  your  uncle.  I  think,  indeed, 
that  I  am  bound  to  do  so,  after  having  thus  presumed 
to  claim  that  of  his  niece." 

Jenefy  was  much  puzzled  bow  to  answer  this.  It 
was  not  that  she  bad  the  slightest  taint  of  that  vul- 
garity which  would  have  made  her  feel  any  shame  that 
Mr.  Farnaby  slumld  see  the  nakedness  and  poverty 
of  her  home.  There  was,  on  the  contrary,  some  feeling 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  that  made  her  desire  that 
this  friend  of  hei's  should  labour  under  no  nusapprehen- 
sions  respecting  her  and  her  social  position  in  any 
respect.  Even  Ut  the  extent  of  making  him  aM'are 
what  sort  of  persons  the  uncle  and  aunt  with  whom 
she  lived  were,  she  would  have  w^ished  this.  But  she 
feared  that  .she  might  give  offence  to  uncle  Wilfred 
and  aunt  Patience  by  thus  bringing  a  stranger  to  the 
house.  She  had  now  lived  long  enough  at  the  Grange, 
poor   child,   to   be   fully    conscious   that  tiiat  Garstaug 
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home  was  not  us  otlier  homes  are.  Slic  had  never 
known  any  stranger  to  enter  tlie  tloors  in  all  those 
months;  and  she  felt  as  if  there  was  no  sayinji,-  what 
might  he  the  result  of  such  an  innovation.  It  seemed 
by  no  means  impossible,  not  only  that  she  herself 
might  incur  the  grave  displeasure  of  her  relatives,  but 
that  the  stranger  who  should  attempt  such  an  adventure 
might  find  it  a  very  unpleasant  one.  It  was  wot, 
therefore,  till  after  she  had  paused  for  a  minute  or  two 
to  think,  nor  without  evident  hesitation,  that  she 
replied, — 

"1  should  like  that  you  should  know  uncle  Wilfred 
and  aunt  Patience,  Mr.  Farnaby — but — I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  might  not  think  that  I  was  doing  wrong 
in  bringing  you  to  the  Grange.  We  do  not  see  any — 
friends  there.  My  uncle  and  aunt  lead  very  retired 
lives.  All  the  time  that  I  have  been  there,  I  have 
never  seen  or  spoken  Avith  any  person  but  one  of  the 
family.     You  will  understand,  therefore " 

And  as  she  spoke  the  last  words  she  looked  appeal- 
ingly  up  into  his  large,  bearded,  frank  face,  and  im- 
mediately encountered  the  two  big  light  blue  eyes 
looking  down  at  her,  thoughtfully  and  gravely,  but 
with  an  expression  of  loving  and  protecting  tenderness 
in  them  that  sent  a  thrill  of  delight  to  her  heart,  but 
at  the  same  time  caused  the  blood  to  rush  tumultuously 
to  her  face  and  neck,  and  made  her  drop  her  eyes  to 
the  ground  from  that  meeting  with  his,  as  quickly  as 
burned  fingers  drop  heated  iron. 

At  the  same  moment,  too,  Farnaby's  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  fact  that  he  was  most  indubitably  and 
undeniably  in  love  with  the  girl  by  whose  side  he  was 
walking-,   that  what   he   wanted  and  desired  infinitely 
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more  than  aught  else  in  the  worhl  was  her  love;  that 
what  he  should,  would,  and  must  do  would  be  to  ob- 
tain her  for  his  wife,  it  by  any  means  it  should  be 
possible  for  him  to  win  such  a  prize.  Of  course,  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her  when  he  had  left  her  in 
Silchester,  and  came  home  restless  and  discontented, 
and  out  of  humoiu-  with  his  life,  and  when  his  friend 
LiiKicre.  perceiving  as  much,  had  recommended  him  to 
set  to  work  on  the  parish  apprentice  returns  of  St. 
Pancras  as  a  cure.  But  he  had  declared  that  he  needed 
no  such  antijddogistic — had  denied  tliat  he  was  in  love 
at  all,  denying  it  to  himself  far  more  positively  and 
vigorously  than  he  denied  it  to  his  friend.  But  now 
his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  knew  how  it  Avas  with 
him. 

And  how  about  all  the  "May"  and  "September" 
theories,  on  wliich  he  luid  enlarged  so  eloquently  to 
his  friend  Linacre?  Not,  unhappily  for  him,  blown  to 
the  winds.  As  to  the  "September"  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, indeed,  he  liad  no  further  difticulty  or  doubt. 
Tliat  it  would  be  for  his  lasting  hai)piness  and  well- 
being  to  obtain  that  beautiful  girl,  Avith  her  clear  poesy- 
fed,  an^  yet  not  poesy-fooled,  brain,  with  the  great 
deep  eyes,  out  of  Avhich  all  sorts  of  high,  and  noble, 
and  loving  thoughts  continually,  and  never  any  low  or 
base  one,  looked  out,  and  with  her  pure  honest  heart, 
to  be  his  companion  for  life,  his  friend,  and  his  wife, 
he  had  no  longer  any  manner  of  doubt.  But  as  to 
May's  view  upon  tiie  subject?  That  remained  for  him- 
yet  greatly,  terribly  dark.  Nevertheless,  in  those  few 
minutes,  which  i)assed  in  silence  between  them,  after 
she  had  aj)pealed  to  him  in  her  difficulty  a) tout  letting 
him  accompany  lier  to  tlie  Grange,  and  he  had  rejdied 
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to  her  only  Xy  his  eyes,  he  perfectly  and  iin;illy  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  m'ouUI  do  liis  best  to  try  to 
win  tlie  prize,  of  which  he  now  so  clearly  recognized 
the  inc.ilculable  value. 


CHAPTEK  VI II. 

A  Pai'tiQ  Carrtio  iu  the  Grange  Porch. 

Every  nation  best  expresses  in  its  OAvn  tongue  the 
things  which  it  possesses,  or  which  characterize  it  most 
specially.  Thus  the  French  have  no  word  for  "home," 
as  has  been  often  said-,  and  we  have  no  adequate  trans- 
lation of  the  word  "fatuite."  (Tlie  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  our  adjective  "fatuous,"  and  the  causes  of 
tliat  difference  are  worth  a  Avhole  chapter  on  national 
characteristics.)  But  we  all  know  what  fatuite  means. 
And  it  may  be  used,  therefore,  for  want  of  an  exact 
English  equivalent. 

If  Walter  Farnaby  had  possessed  one  grain  of  that 
happiness-giving  quality  oi  fatuite^  he  might  have  saved 
himself  very  much  painful  misgiving  as  to  that  ques- 
tion, respecting  the  view  of  the  matter  on  which  all  his 
heart  was  set  that  might  be  taken  from  the  "May" 
standpoint.  It  would  have  needed  probably  a  very 
large  gift  of  the  fine  quality  in  qiiestion  to  have  divined 
the  strength  and  extent  of  the  sentiment  whicli  drew 
all  Jenefy's  heart  and  mind  towards  him;  to  have 
guessed  that  he  was  in  her  eyes  even  as  Ferdinand  in 
those  of  Miranda!  And  tlien  such  endowment  of  the 
fine  quality  would  have  rendered  such  sentiment  on 
Jenefy's  part  impossible.  But  if  Farnaby  had  not  been 
utterly  devoid  of  it,   he  might  have  guessed  at  least  a 
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portion  of  .loiiofy's  secret.  JItr  oye.s  too  hail  Koen 
(ell-tale  eyes  when  they  had  looked  up  at  him  in  the 
place  of  all  continuation  of  her  broken  sentence.  And 
then  that  blush!  and  the  unrepressed  .sun])eam  in  the 
tirst  surprise  at  nieetinir,  and  the  copied  verses,  and  the 
choice  of  those  selected  for  copying;,  and  the  touch  of 
jialui  to  palm!  As  if  such  touches  could  not  say,  and 
do  not  say,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  injunctions  on 
the  part  of  their  owner  to  tell  no  such  secrets,  "I  love 
you,  as  I  love  no  other  being  in  the  world,"  or  "pray, 
sir,  understand  that  I  do  not  care  a  button  about  you." 
But  Farnaby,  for  want  of  the  divine  sense  above  men- 
tioned, could  read  none  of  these  sijjns. 

Nevertheless,  havinj::  quite  made  up  his  mind,  durinj? 
those  few  minutes  of  silence,  to  go  in  for  the  prize, 
and  do  his  best  to  win,  he  answei:ed  (juietly,  at  the  end 
of  the  minutes  in  ([uestion,  "I  do  understand,  my  dear 
Miss  CJarstang.  Nevertheless  I  think  that  it  will  be 
right  for  me  to  call  upon  your  uncle  under  the  circum- 
stances; but,  of  course,  if  you  had  rather  that  I  should 
not  walk  home  with  you,  I  will  leave  you,  and  call  at 
the  Grange  another  time." 

"Oh',  no;  if  you  wish  to  go  to  the  Grange — if  you 
mean  to  call  on  uncle- — I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
not — that  is — I  mean — it  is  a  very  pretty  walk  this 
way  up  through  the  woods;  prettier  than  the  way  from 
the  town.  And  then  I  should  tell  aunt — ^"  said  Jencfy 
musingly,  and  there,  feeling  some  embarrassment  in 
shaping  her  thoughts  into  words,  broke  off. 

"You  would  tell  your  aunt,  that  you  had  fjilleu  in 
with  an  old  acijuaintance,"  said  Farnaby. 

"And  I  should  have  to  say  that  you  meant  to  call 
at  the  Grange,  you  know." 
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"So  (lint  the  evil  tliat  \v;iy  would  be  ;iH  j;-|-o;it  as 
taking  me  there,  and  pi-escnting  nie  at  once.  1  see, 
and  1  think  you  are  right,"  said  Farnahy  smiling 
•  [uietly. 

So  they  walked  on  nj)  the  hill,  through  the  wood 
together.  And  when  they  came  to  (he  to})  ol"  the  clilf, 
Farnaby  was,  if  possible,  more  in  love,  ami  to  s[)eak 
(he  honest  truth, — a  truth  (|uite  honest  with  no  reason 
lor  hiding  itself  at  all, — Jcnel'y  also  was  more  in  love 
than  Avhen  they  began  their  walk.  Jenefy  had  been 
debating  with  herself,  as  she  ueared  the  house,  how 
she  should  make  known  to  any  of  the  liouseholil  llie 
extraordinary  thing  that  had  befallen.  The  manniM-  of 
tlie  house  was,  that  any  one  of  the  inmates  who  had 
occasion  to  enter  the  house  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door 
and  walked  in.  Kinging  or  knocking  at  the  door  were 
practices  unknown  at  the  Grange.  And  Jenefy  doubted 
much  wdiether,  even  if  she  w^ere  to  resort  to  such,  eidier 
Ivalph  or  Margy  ■\vovdd  in  any  wise  comprehend  that 
that  was  a  signal  for  them  to  go  and  let  somebody  in. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  oj^en  the  door  and  to  Avalk  into 
the  stone  kitchen  with  a  stranger  altogether  unannounced 
seemed  to  her  a  scheme  having  great  difiicultics  at- 
tached to  it. 

As  fortune  willed  it  she  was  spared  the  necessity 
of  acting  on  either  of  these  alternatives.  In  the  porch, 
as  she  rounded  the  corner  of  the  house,  she  saw  her 
uncle  Wilfred,  together  with  another  person.  They 
were  still  in  earnest  conversation — or  rather  the  stranger 
Avas  so— and  it  was  evident  that  Avhat  Avas  being  said 
Avas  the  continuation  of  what  had  been  said  before  in 
the  house.  Wilfred  had  the  open  door  of  the  house  in 
his  Land,   and  was  evidently   desirous   of  closing   the 
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interview,  while  the  stranger  was  eagerly  iirging  more 
liist  words  upon  his  consideration. 

''  You  are  wrong,  my  dear  sir, — wrong  in  jjrinciple, 
wrong  in  inferenc-e,  wrong  in  your  promises,  wrong  in 
your  induction,  and  wrong  in  yoiu'  conclusion;  wrong 
from  beginning  to  end,"  the  stranger  was  saying,  with 
extreme  voluhility,  in  a  high-pitched  argumentative  M 
voice,  while  AViltVed  was  standing  stiff'  and  rigid  witli 
the  door  in  his  hand,  h)oking  hard,  obstinate,  and  ■ 
gloomy  as  usual,  as  Jenefy  and  Farnaby  came  up.  All  " 
four  of  the  persons  who  thus  met  were  in  no  small 
degree  astonished  at  the  meeting.  The  stranger  stand- 
ing in  the  ])orch  was  Mr.  Linacre,  as  the  reader,  who 
has  some  knowledge  of  that  gentleman,  has  divined; 
and  he  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  seeing  his  friend 
Farnaby  walk  up  to  the  door  of  the  ({range  in  com- 
])any  with  a  young  lady.  Wilfred,  on  his  part,  was 
no  less  astonished  at  the  same  phenomenon,  although 
he  had  not  the  smallest  idea  who  the  stranger  could 
be.  Jenefy  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  strange 
coincidence  which  could  bring  about  two  such  unpre- 
cedented facts  as  the  arrival  of  two  strangers  at  the 
Grange  simultaneously.  And  Farnaby,  though  less  so 
than  either  of  the  others,  was  surprised  at  the  prompt 
suddenness  with  which  Mr.  Linacre  had  carried  out  the 
intention  he  had  expressed  overniglit  of  paying  a  visit 
to  the  reputed  mad  family  who  dwelt  on  tlie  top  of  the 
cliff.  He  had  imagined  that  Mr.  Linacre  would  have 
been  fully  occupied  all  that  morning  in  attending  to 
the  business  connected  with  the  Leawood  farm;  and 
had  already  promised  himself  that  he  would  make 
his  friend  Linacre's  visit,  when  it  should  come  off',  an 
opportunity  for  returning  to  tlie  (Jrange  himself. 
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A  special  circumstaiico  which  had  occurrecl  to  Mr. 
Linacre  in  the  course  of  the  inorniiig, — to  be  mentioned 
more  particularly  presently, — had  induced  him  to  put 
into  more  immediate  execution  his  intention  of  calliuf^- 
on  the  family  at  the  (iran<i-e-,  and  the  same  circum- 
stance caused  him  to  direct  his  special  attention  to  the 
young  lady,  whom  he  liad  no  difficulty  in  guessing  to 
be  that  daughter  of  the  late  George  Garstang  and  ol' 
liis  unhappy  cousin  Juliette,  of  whom  he  had  heard  in 
connection  with  tlie  sad  particulars  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  made  the  old  Earl  childless  and  himself  tlie 
heir  to  the  earldom. 

Somehow  or  other  it  came  to  pass  that  neither  of 
the  two  friends  seemed  well  pleased  to  see  the  other 
there.  Why  should  it  have  been  so?  Probably  neither 
of  them  woitld  have  been  able  to  tell,  or  would,  at  all 
events,  have  refused  to  tell,  even  to  their  own  hearts, 
why  it  was  so.  But  so  it  was,  that  each  of  them  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling  that  the  other  was  an  intruder. 

It  was  very  evident  that  they  were  acquaintances, 
and  Wilfred,  rigid  and  forbidding  as  ever,  stood  silently 
expecting  that  the  one  with  whom  he  had  been  s^jeak- 
ing  would  say  something  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  the  other.  It  was  left  therefore  to  Jenefy  to  be  the 
first  to  speak. 

"Uncle,  this  is  Mr.  Farnahy,  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted  at  Silchester  at  Mrs.  Henningtree's.  You 
may  guess  how  astonished  I  was  at  seeing  him  here, 
in  the  valley  below  the  Artingale  woods,  where  I  have 
been  sketching." 

"And  the  surprise  was  quite  as  great  on  my  part, 
Mr.  Garstang.  I  little  thought,  when  I  agreed  to  ac- 
company my  friend,  Mr.  Linacre,  to  Billmouth,  that  I 
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slioulil  llieiv  liavc  an  ojiportunity  (»f  rencwiii};^  my  ac- 
tiuaintaucc  with  your  niece,"  said  Kanialty,  clioerily, 
bowing  ti»  AVillVed  as  lie  spoke. 

"And  of  ascertaininjj.-,  I  jnesunic,  .sir,  at  tlie  .same 
time  tliat  such  was  the  young  lady's  j)ositi(»n?"  re- 
joined WillVod,  returning  the  how  very  stiffly,  and  not 
speaking  at  all  cheerily. 

"Exactly  so,"  said  Farnaby,  smiling.  "I  j)arted 
with  Miss  Senliouse  at  Silchestcr,  little  dreaming  that 
1  should  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  her 
again,  and  1  Jind  ]\Ii.ss  (iarstang  at  Hillmouth.  The 
fact  is,  I  saw  a  lady  sketching  from  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  when  I  came  u]j  to  the  spot  where  she 
had  been  sitting,  slie  had  already  left  it,  and  I  chanced 
to  pick  up  a  sheet  of  pajjcr  whicli  had  dro])]»ed  from 
her  sketch-book,"  (here  Jenefy  Idushed  violently,  but 
was  observed  to  do  so  only  by  ]\[r.  Linacre,  whose 
whole  attention  was  concentrated  on  her),  "and  hastened 
after  her  to  restore  it.  And  then,  on  overtaking  her, 
1  found,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  that  the  sketching  lady 
was  my  old  Silchester  acquaintance." 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  she  should  have  been  thought- 
less enough  to  give  you  the  very  unnecessary  trouble 
of  accompanying  her  to  the  top  of  this  steep  hill. 
►She  is  accustomed  to  walk  about  these  fields  by  her- 
self; and  the  exceeding  improbability  of  meeting  any 
one  who  would  be  likely  to  address  her  makes  all  escort 
unnecessary." 

"Nor  did  I  dream  of  any  such  necessity,  my  dear 
sir;  nor  can  my  walk  up  the  hill  be  attributed  to  any 
thoughtlessness  on  the  })art  of  Miss  Garstang.  I  ob- 
tained her  permission  to  attend  her  on  her  walk  home, 
with  some  little  difficulty,  and  I  asked  for  it,  that  1 
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might  liave  au  oijportunity  of  cxplaiuiug-  to  yon  how  it 
had  como  to  pass  that  I  had  oiijoycd  tlie  good  fortiuio. 
of  making,-  her  acqiiaiutaiicc  at  Silcliestcr,  and  had 
venturod  (o  sook  the  renewal  of  it  here,"  saidFarnahy, 
still  in  perfect  good-hmnonr. 

Another  cold  hoAV  was  all  the  answer  AViHVcd  vouch- 
safed to  him. 

^'I  didn't  imagine,"  continued  Farnahy,  "that  1  was 
likely  to  meet  you  here  this  morning,  Linacre." 

"Yon  might  have  imagined  it  likely  enough,  seeing 
that  I  was  speaking  last  night  in  your  presence  of  my 
intention  of  calling  on  Mr.  Garstang,"  said  Linacre, 
with  a  sort  of  sour  ill-humoiir  in  his  manner  which 
Faruaby  could  not  account  for,  unless  by  imagining 
that  he  had  caught  it  by  contact  with  Wilfred  Gar- 
stang. 

"I  had  promised  myself  the  jdeasnre  of  coming  here 
with  you,  Init  I  liad  no  idea  that  you  woidd  have  been 
able  to  lind  time  for  the  visit  this  morning,"  rejoined 
Farnaby. 

"When  I  have  business  in  hand  I  can  generally 
find  time  for  it,"  replied  Linacre.  "But  Mr.  Garstang 
and  1  have  not  concluded  the  matter  on  which  I  came 
here  to  speak,  merely  theoretically,  yon  know,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  Wilfred,  and  taking  hhn  by  the 
Initton,  Avhile  he  emphasized  his  words  by  significant 
pokings  of  the  foreiinger  of  the  other  hand  at  his  chest-, 
— "merely  theoretically,  and  as  a  question  of  political 
economy,  yon  know.  W^e  mtist  return  to  the  subject; 
you  see,  Mr.  Garstang,  the  fact  is  that  tlie  march  of 
agricultural  science" — &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Wilfred  was  e\idently  writliing  under  the  infliction 
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of  the  Inspector's  clorjuence,  but  was  nnal)le  to  escape 
from  it. 

F"aniiiby  profiteil  by  tlie  opportunity  (lie  vliilc  to 
say  a  few  parting:  words  to  Jeuefy;  and  managed  to 
obtain  from  her  tlio  admission,  as  far,  at  least,  as  ad- 
mission could  be  made  by  not  saying  no,  that  she  must 
return  to  the  same  place  in  the  valley  on  the  following 
morning  to  finish  her  sketch. 

"It's  your  dinner-time,  and  I  won't  detain  you  now, 
Mr.  Garstang,"  said  Linacre,  at  length  releasing  him; 
"but  I  shall  return  to  the  charge;  and  I  feel  sure  that 
I  sliall  make  a  convert  of  you." 

"As  far  as  concerns  my  own  conduct,  Mr.  Linacre, 
you  most  as.suredly  never  will.  And  as  for  the  theo- 
retical question,  as  you  say,  you  may  be  right,  but  I 
don't  care  a  rush  about  it,"  replied  Garstang,  as  lui- 
graciously  as  possible. 

"I  shall  not  give  it  up;  we  must  talk  tlic  matter 
out,"  said  Linacre. 

"You  say,  sir,  that  you  can  always  find  time;  I 
confess  I  am  not  so  fortunate,"  returned  Wilfred.  "I 
am,  as  you  see,  sir,  a  laliouring  man,  toiling  with  my 
hands  hard  enough  for  my  daily  bread.  1  liave  but  an 
hour  of  leisure  for  my  dinner " 

"A  thousand  pardons,  I  will  not  detain  you;  an- 
other day — another  evening, — wc  all  have  our  evenings, 
at  least, — I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on 
you  one  of  these  evenings,"  persisted  Linacre,  who  was 
not  unused  to  the  baffled  attempts  of  the  victims  of  his 
eloquence  to  escape  from  it;  attemj)ts  which  he  charac- 
terized as  the  shuffling  efforts  of  imbecility  to  escape 
from  tlie  light  of  truth. 

"And  I  will  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  im- 
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jii'oving  our  acquaintance,  Mr.  Garstanj?,  by  accom- 
panying' my  friend,  wlieuever  he  ]>uts  his  threat  into 
execution,"  said  Farnaby,  putting  out  his  liand  to  Wil- 
fred with  a  cordiality,  and  a  look  in  his  bonny  blue 
eyes  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist. 

"But  it  is  a  tete-a-tete  battle  that  Mr.  (iarstang  and 
I  must  have.  T  scorn  to  figlit  two  against  one.  I  think 
our  argument  had  better  be  carried  on  between  our- 
selves, Farnaby,  and  that  I  will  not  ask  you  to  come 
to  the  Grange  with  me,"  said  Linacre,  to  his  friend's 
great  puzzlement. 

"But  perhaps  I  might  take  Mr.  Garstang's  view  of 
the  question,  whatever  it  may  be,"  said  Farnaby,  smil- 
ing; "but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Garstang," 
he  continued,  turning  to  Wilfred  and  speaking  in  a 
graver  tone, — "the  fact  is  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  jou 
on  a  different  subject  from  that  on  which  my  friend 
Linacre  is  so  eager;  and  whether  I  accompany  him  or 
not,  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so." 

And  then  the  two  strangers  took  their  leave,  and 
turned  themselves  towards  the  zigzag  path  that  descend- 
ed the  cliff,  to  walk  back  to  the  town  together. 

Now  the  eircimistance  which  had  induced  Mr.  Lin- 
acre to  make  his  purposed  visit  to  Garstang  Grange 
that  very  morning,  instead  of  deferring  it  to  another 
day,  had  fallen  out  in  this  wise, — 

The  way  from  the  town  to  the  Ijcawood  farm  lay 
for  a  short  space  just  outside  the  Linacre  park  palings, 
at  a  point  where  they  run  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  house.  There,  as  Mr.  Linacre  and  the  steward  were 
passing,  they  encountered  Mr.  Abel  Atkins,  who  was 
evidently  seeking  an  opj)ortunity  of  speaking  to  Mr. 
Linacre.     The  latter  supposed  that  the  old  valet  had 
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souu'tliiii";  to  say  aliout  tlio  Karl's  state  of  liealtli;  ami 
sofin,:r  that  tlie  old  mail  was  imwilliiij^  to  speak  before 
Mr.  lianiwell,  he  tolil  the  steward  to  go  on,  as  he 
wished  to  speak  to  Atkins,  and  lie  was  unable  to  walk 
their  pace. 

"1  dill  wish  to  speak  a  word  to  you  particular,  sir. 
And  Mr.  Barnwell,  he's  a  very  good  man,  sir;  but  he's 
no  more  discretion  in  the  wa}'  of  keeping  a  tiling  to 
hisself,  sir,  than  such  sort  of  peojile  mostly  have,  sir. 
'I'lie  Karl  is  not  so  well  these  last  two  days,  and  that 
makes  me  anxious,  for  who  knows  what  may  happen! 
lint  that's  not  what  I  wished  for  to  make  bold  to  sjieak 
to  you  about,  sir.  Sir,  the  Earl  have  always  had  his 
lioots  from  Black  and  Wormim,  in  the  High  Street  in 
Silchester.  But  he  wished  for  some  alteration  in  the 
l.ast  ordered;  and  for  that  purpose,  sir,  the  Earl  sent 
me  to  Silchester,  now  near  a  month  agone." 

The  old  valet  then  went  on  to  tell  the  following 
story,  which  may  be  given,  perliaj)s,  with  somewhat 
more  brevity,  if  it  is  taken  out  of  the  old  man's  lijis. 

A  certain  old  fi'iend  of  his  had  been  a  rather  in- 
timate associate  of  the  late  Kev.  John  Brackenbury, 
minor  canon  in  Silchester  Cathedral.  Enough  has  al- 
ready been  said  of  that  gentleman,  in  a  former  page  of 
this  narrative,  to  indicate  that  it  was  likely  enough  that 
he  might  not  be  very  exclusive  in  his  associations. 
And  then  the  possession  of  a  voice  availal)le  f(»r  the 
execution  of  such  music  as  Jack  Brackenbury  loved 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world — exce])t,  jierhap.s, 
poaching — is  ajit,  like  misfortune,  to  make  men  ac- 
([uaintcd  with  strange  cmnjianions.  So,  however,  it  was 
that  the  man — a  worthy  tradesman  of  Silchester — whom 
Mr.  Abel  Atkins  called  his  friend,    had  been  also  the 
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friend  and  intimate  associate  of  the  not  strictly  clerical 
minor  canon.  And  tins  common  friend,  having  fallen 
in  with  Mr.  Atkins  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to 
Silchester,  made  by  the  valet  as  above  related,  had,  in 
the  course  of  certain  conversation  respecting  matters  at 
Linacre  Park, — -conversation  not  sought  by  him,  Mr. 
Atkins  said,  as  it  never  was  his  custom,  and  never  had 
been,  to  talk  of  his  master's  affairs  out  of  the  family, — 
communicated  to  him,  Mr.  Atkins,  the  very  startling 
opinion  that  the  late  Lady  Juliette  had  been  really 
married  to  the  man — that  man  Garstang — who  Avas  the 
father  of  the  child  she  had  left  behind  her.  That  was 
what  his  friend  had  said;  and  he,  Abel  Atkins,  though 
he  did  not  believe  for  a  minute  that  there  was  anything 
in  it,  had  thought  it  right  (seeing  that  the  Earl  was  not 
in  a  state  to  be  spoken  to  on  such  a  subject,  "a  stirring 
of  him  up  with  them  there  recollections  for  the  sake  of 
a  cock  and  bull  story,"  said  Mr.  Atkins)  to  tell  Mr. 
Linacre  what  he  had  heard. 

For  a  minute  Mr.  Atkins'  communication  took  Mr. 
Bentham  Linacre's  breath  away.  But  in  the  next  minute 
his  rapid  legal  mind  had  seen  its  way  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  could  be  nothing  worthy  of  attention  in  such 
a  story.  More  than  eighteen  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  such  a  marriage — unlikely  enougli  in 
itself  on  every  account — if  it  had  ever  taken  place. 
And  none  of  the  parties  who  must  have  been  cognisant 
of  it,  and  who  would  have  been  most  deeply  interested 
in  asserting  it,  had  in  all  those  years  ever  even  raised 
the  question  of  such  a  possibility. 

And  when  Mr.  Linacre  had  proceeded  to  put  a  few 
more  questions  to  Mr.  Atkins  on  the  subject,  the  replies 
to  them  yet  more  completely  convinced  him  of  the  ex- 
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tremo  inipro1>a1iility  of  there  bcinp:  any  truih  in  the 
notion.  Sviiat,  in  fact,  had  Sir.  Atkins'  friend,  the  re- 
spectable tradesman,  been  able  to  state?  Not  even  that 
the  late  Mr.  Brackcnbury  had  ever  distinctly  asserted 
thcit  he  had  celebrated  any  sndi  marriage.  Rut  he  had 
one  vight — and  Mr.  Linacre  had  in  old  times  heard 
enough  in  north  Sillshirc  of  poor  Jack  Brackenbury's 
habits  to  be  aware  that  his  sayings  at  such  a  time  were 
probably  of  even  less  weight  than  might  have  been 
attnbuted  to  them  at  another  hour  of  the  day — Jack 
Brackenbury  had  one  night  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
said  something  which  had  led  bis  hearer  to  conclude 
that  such  a  marriage  had  been  performed.  Evidently 
the  minor  canon  himself  had  not  conceived  the  smallest 
notion  that  any  such  marriage  could  be  legally  set  up 
and  made  good,  or  he  would  not  have  alluded  to  the 
subject  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  no  other.  Clearly 
either  no  sucli  maj-riage  had  ever  taken  place,  as  was 
by  far  most  likely,  or  there  was  no  extant  legal  proof 
of  it;  or,  finally,  such  proof  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
somebody.  And  in  whose  hands  was  it  possible  under 
the  circumstances  to  conceive  that  that  proof  could  be 
concealed  all  this  time?  I^pon  the  whole  then,  looking 
at  tlie  matter  calmly,  Mr.  Linacre  was  of  opinion  that 
he  was  justified  in  treating  ]VIr.  Atkins'  story  as  mere 
unfounded  babble.  The  old  valet,  it  may  be  observed, 
was  doubtless  ignorant  of  the  main  importance  of  the 
circumstances  in  question.  He  no  doubt  supposed  that 
all  that  depended  on  the  question  whether  the  unfortun- 
ate Lady  Juliette  had  been,  or  had  not  been,  duly 
married,  was  her  own  good  name,  the  honour  of  his 
masters  fjuni^y,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  child  she  had 
left.     But  Mr.  Linacre   knew  well   enough   that  upon 
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the  same  question  liingcrl   tlic   inheritance   of  the  title 
and  estates  of  Linacre. 

And  as  he  walked  over  tlie  Leawood  farm  with 
Mr.  Barnwell,  and  listened  as  attentively  as  he  conld 
to  all  the  steward  had  to  say  to  him  ii})on  the  suhject, 
he  conld  not  prevent  his  thoughts  from  recurring  con- 
stantly to  the  story  he  had  just  heard.  It  was  just 
possible  that  there  might  be  something  in  it.  Such 
cases  had  been  heard  of.  There  was  no  saying  Avhen, 
where,  and  hoAv  documents  might  come  to  light.  And 
though  he  fully,  and  it  may  be  added,  conscientiously, 
believed  that  the  story  did  not  deserve  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  attention,  he  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  certain 
amount  of  uneasiness  on  the  subject. 

It  was  this  feeling  that  had  led  him  to  make  his 
purposed  visit  to  the  Grange  sooner  than  he  had  thought 
of  'doing.  It  made  him  curious  to  see  this  Wilfred 
Garstang,  to  talk  to  him,  to  have  an  ojjportunity  of 
judging  what  sort  of  man  he  was.  Surely,  if  any 
slightest  notion  of  the  possibility  that  such  a  claim  and 
such  a  marriage  might  be  set  up  existed  in  the  mind 
of  Wilfred  Garstang,  it  would  be  likely  that,  in  talking 
with  him,  Mr.  Linacre,  some  word,  some  hint  would  be 
let  fall. 

So,  bringing  his  business  at  Leawood  to  an  end 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  he  had  forthwith  walked  up  to 
the  Grange,  and  had  there,  as  has  been  seen,  had  an 
opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  not  only  as  to  what 
sort  of  person  Mr.  Garstang  was,  but  also  as  to  what 
sort  of  person  that  daughter  of  the  late  Lady  Juliette 
was,  who,  if  by  possibility  there  were  any  truth  in 
Mr.  Atkins'  story,  would  become  so  imj)ortant  a  per- 
sonage. 

15* 
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He  had  seen,  and  liad  very  keenly  marked,  wliat 
sort  of  person  the  young  huly  was.  And  the  result  ol" 
his  observation  had  heen  the  sudden  birth  and  wonder- 
fully rajjid  growth  of  a  project  in  his  mind. 

What  if  he,  Bentham  Linaere,  the  heir  to  the  earl- 
dom of  that  name,  were  to  marry  that  child  of  his 
second  cousin?  An  illegitimate  child!  Pooh!  He  was 
not  going,  at  his  time  of  life,  to  be  for  the  first  time 
a  slave  to  such  prejudices.  If  ever  his  eyes  had  rested 
on  a  being  unmistakably  jiroclaimed  to  be  one  of 
nature's  nobles,  that  beautiful  girl  was  one.  The 
union  would  be  a  desirable  and  judicious  one  in  so 
many  ways.  It  would,  in  the  first  place,  make  all 
safe  and  right  as  to  that  matter  on  which  he  could  not 
hel])  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness.  It  would, 
in  a  certain  sense,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  heal  and 
cicatrize  over  the  dreadful  wound  which  the  family 
name  and  the  family  honour  iiad  received.  It  would, 
prol)ably,  even  be  exceediiigly  acceptable,  and  bring  a 
portion  of  comfort  to  the  death-bed  of  the  poor  old  man 
who  had  suffered  so  much.  And,  lastly — though,  in 
truth,  as  Linaere  turned  over  his  project  in  his  mind, 
and  kept  turning  his  eyes  from  the  text  of  it  to  the 
"illustration"  sui)plied  by  the  picture  of  Jenefy  in- 
delibly photographed  in  his  imagination,  that  last  con- 
sideration soon  ])ushcd  itself  into  llic  foremost  place — 
lastly,  the  scheme  would  give  him  a  more  charming 
wife  tlian  his  unaided  fancy  could  ever  have  succeeded 
in  picturing  to  him. 

Hence  the  jealous  feeling  of  dislike  to  his  friend 
Farnaby's  apj)earance  on  the  scene;  Iiencc  his  objection 
to  the  pro])osal  of  tlie  latter  to  join  him  in  liis  iiext 
visit  to  the   fJraiigo;    and   hence  arose  sometliing  very 
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nearly  reseinblinp;   a   sparring-inatch   between    (lie    two 
friends  as  they  walked  down  the  hill  to  IJilhiidulh. 

"I  su])j)ose,  then,  that  Miss  (!arstanf>-  was  the  yonnj;- 
lady  Avhoni  yon  s])oke  of  having  seen  at  Silclicster  when 
yon  came  l)ack  to  town?"  said  Linacre,  after  walking 
a  little  way  in  silence. 

"Yes-,  it  is  the  same  person.  You  may  guess  of 
my  surprise  at  finding  her  here.  I  had  known  her 
only  as  Miss  Senhonse." 

"Well,"  returned  Linacre,  after  another  consider- 
able pause  of  silence,  diiring  which  he  had  been  medi- 
tating on  the  great  desirability  of  announcing  his  pro- 
ject to  his  friend  before  waiting  to  be  told  by  him  the 
story  of  pretensions  of  his  own  in  the  same  quarter, 
which  he  very  much  feared  he  was  destined  to  hear, — 
"Well,  I  am  truly  glad  that  your  notions  and  feelings 
with  res})ect  to  the  young  lady  arc  sucli  as  you  then 
expressed  to  me,  for — in  one  word,  Farnaby,  I  mean 
to  ask  Miss  Garstang  to  be  my  wife." 

"Y^'ou,  Linacre!  You  are  joking.  You  can't  be  in 
earnest,"  exclaimed  Farnaby,  in  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment. 

"And  pray,  why  should  I  not  be  in  earnest?  You 
Avill  remember  that  I  thought  your  notions  respecting 
the  disparity  of  age  absurd,  and  I  told  you  so  at  the 
time.  Why  should  it  seem  strange  to  you  that  I  should 
act  in  accordance  with  different  ideas?" 

"I  was  thinking  then  of  considerations  of  a  dif- 
ferent order,"  said  Farnaby,  apparently  giving  only 
half  his  thoughts  to  the  conversation. 

"And  may  I  ask  what  order  of  considerations  led 
you  to  find  the  intention  I  expressed  to  you  a  surpris- 
ing one?"  said  Linacre,  coldly. 
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''The  rauk  you  are  about  to  inherit,  Linacre — 
the  social  position.  Miss  Garstang  is  an  illegitimate 
child." 

"Aud  you  give  that  to  me  as  a  reason!  Bah!  I 
should  have  thought  you  had  known  me  better." 

"But  you  have  seen  Miss  Garstang  now  for  the 
first  time,  and  have  hardly  had  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  her,"  urged  Farnaby  again. 

"Quite  true;  sir.  But  suppose  I  consider  that  in 
that  time  I  have  had  sufiicient  means  of  forming  a  de- 
liberate opinion  that  the  step  I  j^ropose  would  be  a 
wise  one?  What  then?  An  active  mind  can  form  a 
sound  judgment  before  a  dreamer,  Farnaby,  can  bring 
his  intellect  into  a  position  to  begin  thinking  about 
thinking." 

Then  again  there  was  a  considerable  jjause  of 
silence;  at  the  end  of  which  Farnaby  said, — 

"Look  here,  Linacre!  You  have  told  me  this  pur- 
pose of  yours  almost  as  soon  as  your  mind  has  con- 
ceived it.  It  would  be  unpardonable  in  me,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  be  less  frank  with  you.  It  is  my 
hope  and  my  purpose — and  it  was,  I  am  sure  you  will 
believe,  my  hope  and  my  purpose  before  you  spoke  to 
me  on  the  subject, — to  make  Miss  Garstang  my  wife, 
if  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to  obtain  so  great  a  hap- 
piness." 

"You,  Farnaby!"  cried  Linacre,  affecting  an  astonish- 
ment which  he  did  not  feel.  For  he  had  been  nearly 
sure  from  what  his  observation  at  the  Grange  had 
shown  him,  joined  to  Farnaby's  utterances  on  the  sub- 
ject when  he  came  back  from  Silchester,  that  he  should 
hear  what  his  friend  had  now  told  him.  "You,  Farnaby, 
why  you  surely  are  joking!" 
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"And  why,  pray,  slioulJ  you  think  so  if  you  your- 
self are  serious?"  rejoined  Farnaby. 

"Why!  Have  you  forgotten  all  you  said  upon 
this  very  subject?  Have  you  forgotten  that  you  told 
uie,  speaking  of  this  young  lady,  that  you  had  no  idea 
or  intention  of  ever  seeing  her  again?  Have  you  for- 
gotten all  the  wisdom  about  'May'  and  'September' 
that  you  favoured  me  with?" 

"I  have  not  forgotten  it,  Linacre.  I  wish  I  had. 
But,  if  wisdom  it  were,  I  have  resolved  to  act  in  spite 
of  it.     That  is  all." 

"Perhaps  you  will  further  think  it  right  under  the 
circumstances,  Farnaby,"  said  Linacre,  after  another 
pause,  "to  tell  me  whether  you  have  already  asked 
Miss  Garstang  to  be  your  wife?" 

"I  don't  quite  see  that  any  duty  is  laid  upon  me 
to  answer  such  a  question,  Linacre;  but  as  I  have  no 
wish  Avhatever  to  keep  you  in  the  dark  on  the  subject, 
or  to  steal  a  march  on  you  in  any  way,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  tell  you  that  I  have  not  done  so,"  said 
Farnaby,  quite  without  any  movement  of  temper. 

"Nor  have  I,  of  course.  But  you  will  observe  that 
my  determination  to  do  so  was  formed  when  I  had  not 
the  least  reason  to  imagine  that  you  meditated  any- 
thing of  the  sort;  when,  indeed,  I  had  every  reason  to 
think  that  it  was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  you 
would  contemplate  doing,"  said  Linacre,  with  some- 
what less  perfect  sincerity  than  that  of  Farnaby  to- 
wards him. 

"Quite  so;  quite  so.  Don't  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  I  have  any  idea  that  the  course  is  not  perfectly 
open  to  you,  my  dear  fellow!  Enter  yourself  for  the 
cup,  and  run  a  winner  if  you  can.     You  will  ofl'er  to 
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Miss  darslang  tlic  coronet  of  a  Countess.  I  sliall  ofler 
lior  tlie  hand  of  a  poor  jmet.  But,  believe  me,  if  I 
coulil  prevent  you  from  making  tlie  proposal  you  con- 
toinplate  l>y  holding  my  hand  up  I  Avould  not  hold  up 
my  hand.  I  have  t<»ld  you  truly  that  I  have  never 
yet  asked  Miss  Garstang  to  be  my  wife.  But — so 
much  has  passed  between  us,  that  if  she  were  now  to 
accejtt  you  and  the  coronet  you  offer  her,  I  should  feel 
that  I  had  good  ground  to  conclude  that  she  is  not  the 
girl  whom  I  would  wish  for  my  wife.  Understand  me, 
however;  I  should  not  have  the  slightest  right  to  con- 
sider myself  jilted  or  ill-used  in  any  way.  It  is  per- 
fectly open  to  Miss  Garstang  to  accept  your  offer  with- 
out doing  anything  wrong  or  unbecoming  in  any  way. 
Yet,  Linacre,  if  you  want  my  opinion,  I  would  bet 
you  a  thousand  to  one  that  you  meet  with  a  refusal. 
Try  it,  Ity  all  means.  I  presume  that  it  is  your  inten- 
tion," he  added,  after  a  pause,  "to  tiy  witli  her,  aiul 
not  with  that  strange-looking  uncle  of  hers,  Linacre?" 

"I  make  no  promises  of  that  kind.  The  proposal 
T  make  is  one  on  which,  for  n^.any  reasons,  it  is 
eminently  right  and  proper  that  a  young  girl  should 
be  counselled  by  her  elders.  But  men  do  not  now-a- 
days  marry  girls  driven  against  their  will  to  the  altar 
by  cruel  uncles.  Certainly,  at  all  events,  I  shall  not 
do  .so." 

And  then,  having  reached  their  inn,  the  two  men 
separated,  Linacre  saying  that  he  should  use  the  Imurs 
before  dinner  in  writing  letters,  and  Farnaby  strolling 
out  on  the  beach,  to  meditate  whether  he  should  in- 
deed have  been  justified  in  making  such  a  wager  as 
that  which  he  had  professed  himself  ready  to  make. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Two  Proposals. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  their  breakfast  was 
over,  Mr.  Linacre  said, — 

"Now,  Farnaby,  I  am  off  to  the  Grange.  I  liave 
no  Avish  to  steal  a  march  npon  yon  either.  I  can't 
stay  down  liere  nnich  h)ngcr;  I  have  no  time  to  stand 
shilly-shallying.  So  I  shall  see  Mr.  Garstang  at 
nnce." 

"Yon  mean  to  speak  to  him  before  speaking  to  the 
lady?  Bnt  you  won't  find  him  at  home,  Linacre.  You 
know  he  said  he  was  out  all  day.  Yon  spoke  of  calling 
on  him  in  the  evening,"  said  Farnaby. 

"But  I  had  not  then  finally  made  my  mind  u]ton 
the  more  im})ortant  subject,  upon  which  I  now  want  to 
see  him.  If  he  is  not  at  home  I  shall  seek  him  in  the 
fields.  I  don't  mean  to  lose  any  time,"  replied  the 
Inspector  of  parish  apprentices. 

"What  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  be  a  busy  man.  I, 
being  in  less  of  a  hurry,  am  going  to  see  Miss  Gar- 
stang this  morning.  You  see  I  am  frank  to  a  fault," 
returned  Farnaby. 

"How  do  you  mean  to  see  her?  Do  you  suppose 
that  you  will  be  admitted  if  you  march  up  to  the 
Grange  and  ask  for  her?  Because  I  have  a  shrewd 
notion  that,  if  you  do,  you  will  get  your  walk  for 
your  pains,"  said  Linacre. 

"But  I  am  not  going  to  try  any  such  adventure," 
said  Farnaby,  smiling;  "I  have  a  much  better  prospect 
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iu  view.  T  know  a  bank  wlioro — ]\Iiss  (larstaiig  will 
be  found  completing  the  sketch  she  left  uutinished 
yesterday." 

"And  you  are  going  to  meet  her  there  by  appoint- 
ment?" said  Linacre,  with  much  scarcely  concealed 
ill-humour  in  his  voice  and  manner. 

"Xot  quite  that,"  replied  Farnaby,  rather  amused 
at  his  friend's  discomfittire.  "I  have  no  right  to  boast 
so  much.  But  I  do  know  where  she  is  to  be  found, 
and  I  am  going  to  find  her." 

"I  have  a  good  mind  to  say,  as  you  said  when  I 
spoke  of  calling  again  at  the  Grange,  that  I  will  go 
with  you,"  said  Linacre,  much  perplexed  in  reality 
between  his  desire  to  be  first  in  the  field  in  laying  his 
proposals  before  Wilfred  Garstang,  and  his  unwilling- 
ness, on  the  other  hand,  that  his  rival  should,  in  the 
meanwhile,  have  it  all  to  himself  with  the  lady  herself. 

"There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  doing  so,  cer- 
tainly, if  you  think  it  would  be  agreeable  or  conducive 
to  your  object.  I  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
you  the  slip.  But  come,  Linacre,  I  will  play  this 
game  out  with  you  on  the  square,  as  we  have  played 
many  another  together.  If  you  can  ascertain — if  I 
can  ascertain — if  we  can  ascertain  that  Miss  Garstang 
would  prefer  your  hand  with  a  coronet  in  it  to  my 
hand  empty,  I  am  willing — nay,  I  should  in  such  case 
much  prefer — that  she  should  be  your  wife  rather  than 
mine.  Now  see,  I  give  you  my  word  that,  before 
speaking  one  word  in  my  own  behalf — beyond  such  as 
have  already  been  spoken — I  will  inform  Miss  Garstang 
that  it  is  the  })urjjose  of  the  heir  to  the  earldom  of 
Linacre  to  place  himself  and  his  fortunes  at  her  feet, 
and  that  he  has  now  gone  to  make  proposals  to  that 
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effect  to  her  uncle.  If  the  kuowletlge  of  that  fact  has 
power  to  influence  her  unfavourably  to  my  suit,  let  it 
do  so." 

Mr.  Linacre  did  not  feel  as  grateful  as  he  ought 
to  have  felt  for  this  handsome  offer,  and  was  rather  at 
a  loss  how  to  reply  to  his  friend's  proposition.  In 
truth,  he  was  glad  that  the  fact  in  question  should  be 
communicated  to  the  lady,  even  in  the  manner  in  which 
Farnaby  proposed  to  do  so.  He  very  much  preferred 
that  that  information  should  reach  her  in  any  way  be- 
fore she  should  have  committed  herself  to  accejjting 
Farnaby's  offer.  And  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
considered  his  friend  a  great  and  outrageously  pre- 
sumptuous blockhead  for  dreaming  of  doing  anything 
of  the  sort.  He  (Bentham  Linacre)  had  no  great  be- 
lief in  the  danger  that  a  decently  educated  young  lady, 
in  her  proper  senses,  would  refuse  such  an  offer  as  he 
had  to  make  in  favour  of  one  such  as  his  friend 
Farnaby  had  to  submit  to  her.  Had  he  supposed,  in- 
deed, that  the  young  lady's  affections  were  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  he  might  have  thought  dif- 
ferently. But  he  had  no  reason  at  all  to  think  this, 
but  every  reason  to  suppose  the  contrary.  The  way 
in  which  Farnaby  had  spoken  of  the  lady,  and  of  his 
feelings  towards  her  on  his  return  from  Silchester, 
made  it  pretty  clear  to  Mr.  Linacre's  mind  that  she 
had  not  at  that  time  given  Farnaby  any,  the  slightest, 
reason  to  hope  or  to  imagine  that  she  felt  any  special 
interest  in  him.  And  his  experience,  during  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  of  Mr.  Farnaby's  modes  of  thinking 
in  such  matters  gave  him,  as  he  conceived,  abundant 
ground  for  feeling  sure  that,  if  the  very  slightest  hope 
of  the  sort  had  been  afforded  to  him,   he  would  have 
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lioon  sure  (<»  make  llie  most  of  it.  Ami,  tlion,  if  tliere 
li.ul  hceii  imtliiiijj^  of  tlie  sort  at  Sildiester,  all  their  in- 
tercourse siuce  had  consisted  of  one  not  very  lonp^  walk 
tojrether;  and  to  that  Mr.  Farnahy  trusted  his  ho])e 
and  expectation  that  this  poor  yeoman's  dauprhter  would 
refuse  the  oft'er  of  a  Countess's  corunot.     liah! 

So  lie  said,  in  reply  to  Farnaby's  promise,  that  he 
Avould  mention  to  Miss  Garstang  the  destiny  in  store 
for  her,  if  she  would  accept  it, — 

''As  to  that,  Farnaby,  ytni  can  do  as  you  like,  and 
as  you  think  is  most  fair  to  the  young  lady  herself. 
Pcrliaps  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  her,  knowing 
what  you  knoAv,  to  keep  the  knowledge  from  her  while 
asking  her  to  make  an  engagement  to  you.  I  cannot 
be  in  two  places  at  once.  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
broach  this  matter  first  to  her  uncle;  but,  if  it  were 
not  that  it  so  chances  that  she  will  not  be  at  home, 
and  that  you  will  have  the  ojijiortunity  of  seeing  her 
first,  I  should  undoubtedly  make  my  communication  to 
her,  as  nearly  contemporaneous  as  possible  with  my 
ap]dicati<»n  to  her  uncle." 

"All  right,  Linacre,  you  may  dcjtend  upon  it,  that 
Miss  Garstang  shall  be  treated  quite  fairly  in  this 
matter;  and  that  if  she  consents  to  make  the  leap  I 
would  have  her  make,  she  shall  not  make  it  in  the 
dark,"  said  Farnaby,  turning  to  start  on  his  walk,  and 
111  inking,  as  he  went,  that  it  might  very  possibly 
liajipen,  if  the  Inspector  were  not  careful,  that  he 
might  mix  up  his  papers  together,  and  include  a  "rc- 
}i(trt"  of  the  affairs  of  his  courtship  among  those  relat- 
ing to  the  j)arish  apjirentices. 

Walter  Farnaby  did  not  on  this  occasion  stroll 
quite  so   leisurely  over  the    pathway  leading  up   the 
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valley  as  ha  had  dune  uii  the  previuus  iiKjriiiiiy.  lie 
made  such  j^-ood  speed  on  the  contrary,  taking  the 
most  tremendous  leaps  over  the  streamlets  that  l)arred 
his  way  in  the  Avater  meads,  that  he  readied  tlie  well- 
remembered  sluice  considerably  earlier  than  on  the  day 
before.  Nevertheless  there,  on  the  same  spot,  was  the 
sketcher  very  busily  at  work  on  her  drawing. — (I  have 
seen  that  drawing,  faded  and  discoloured,  hanging  in 
a  shabby  little  black  frame  in  the  servants'  hall  of  a 
certain  house,  and  have  hoard  an  old  housekeeper  say, 
tliat  "masters  grandfather  set  jjarticular  store  on  that 
little  picture,  and  always  kept  it  in  his  own  room,  poor 
old  gentleman!  When  lie  died  at  near  ninety  year 
old,  and  master  had  the  house  done  up,  the  old  picture 
was  too  shabby  to  hang  in  any  of  the  rooms,  and  so 
got  hung  up  here.) — Very  busily  tlie  sketcher  was 
working  away  at  her  drawing  when  Farnaby  walked 
up.  Jjut  it  may  be  doubted  whether  previously  to  his 
approach  her  fingers  had  been  equally  industrious. 

"I  came  here,  Miss  Garstang,"  said  Farnaby  after 
some  little  playful  and  blush-illustrated  interchange  of 
salutations  and  thanks  poured  forth  on  the  one  side 
and  deprecated  on  the  other,  for  the  lady's  coming  to 
what  she  would  fain  have  denied  to  be  a  trysting- 
place, — "I  came  here,"  said  Farnaby,  then  changing 
his  voice  and  manner  to  a  gentle  gravity,  "to  speak  to 
you,  Miss  Garstang,  on  my  account,  and  on  a  subject 
which  is  more  important  to  me  than  anything  in  the 
w^orld  beside.  But  I  have  promised,  before  doing  so, 
to  inform  you  of  a  fiict  wdiich  it  is  right  that  you 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  before  1  say  a  word 
on  the  subject  nearest  to  my  heart." 

Jenefy  looked    up    at   liim   with   a  quick   startled 
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^'lance,  aud  au  expression  of  alarm  in  lior  wide  eyes. 
.She  had  had  experieuce  which  taught  her  to  dread 
comniuuications  so  mysteriously  prefaced. 

'There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  nothing  for 
V"M  to  be  alarmed  at,  Miss  Garstang,"  said  Farnaby 
hastily,  taking  her  hand,  as  to  reassure  her,  which 
from  the  need  of  such  reassurance  she  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  clasp  of  his.  "No  doubt  my  news  will 
surprise  you,  but  there  is  nothing  that  need  alarm  you 
in  it.  You  saw  the  gentleman  who  was  talking  with 
your  uncle  in  the  porch,  when  we  reached  the  Grange 
yesterday?  You  know  that  it  was  Mr.  Linacre,  the 
heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  old  Earl,  when  the 
latter  shall  go;  and  he  is  now  a  very  old  man.  Now, 
Mr.  Linacre  is  a  very  old  and  intimate  friend  of  mine, 
we  have  known  each  other  nearly  all  our  lives;  and 
I  ought  to  say  that  I  know  him  to  be  an  upriglit  and 
honourable  gentleman,  who  has  been  poor,  and  has 
preferred  to  labour  honourably  for  his  living  to  living 
on  the  public,  as  he  might  have  done,  without  any 
labour  at  all.  Now^  that  Mr.  Linacre,  Jenefy," — it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  called  her  so,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  so  natural  that  he  should  do  so,  and  her 
mind  was  hanging  so  intently  on  his  words,  that  it 
may  be  doubted  if  she  even  noticed  it — "that  Mr. 
Linacre,  Jenefy,"  he  said,  tightening  the  clasp  in 
which  he  held  her  hand,  and  looking  with  earnest 
gravity  into  her  eyes,  "has  this  morning  gone  to  the 
Grange  for  the  purpose  of  asking  your  uncle's  permis- 
sion to  make  an  offer  of  marriage  to  you." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Farnaby,"  gasped  Jenefy,  her  breath 
being  literally  taken  away  by  the  wonderful  announce- 
ment— "oh,  Mr.  Farnaby,  it  can't  be,   it  is  impossible. 
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it  is  a  mistake!     I — I — I   never  saw  I\rr.  I.iiiacrc  till 
yesterday,  and  then  for  a  few  minutes  only.     Oh,  Mr. 
Farnahy,  it  cant  be  true!     Don't  let — "     And  sitting 
as  they  were,   side  by  side  on  the  sluice,  she  involun- 
tarily cowered  nearer  to  him,  as  for  protection  against 
the   fate   that   threatened   her.      "That    is,"    she    con- 
tinued with  a  hot  cheek,    and   withdrawing   the   hand 
he  had  held  all  this  time, — "that  is,    I  mean,    do  you 
think — I   mean,    will   my   uncle   want   me   to — to — to 
marry  Mr.  Linacre?     But  you  said  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm!" 

"Nor  is  there,  Miss  Garstang.  There  wouhl  then, 
to  you,  be  no  temptation  in  the  destiny  offered  for 
your  acceptance— to  be  Countess  of  Linacre,  and  the 
mistress  of  all  that  fine  property?" 

She  looked  at  him  for  half  an  instant  with  a  look 
in  her  eyes  that  he  had  not  before  seen  there,  and 
which  he  fervently  hoped  he  might  not  see  there  again. 
Then  there  was  a  little  spasmodic  quiver  about  the 
lips,  and  she  turned  away  from  him  without  replying 
to  his  question. 

"May  I  then  now,  having  honestly  done  that  which 
I  promised  to  do,  may  I  now  speak  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject which  it  was  the  real  purpose  of  my  coming  here 
to  speak  of?"  And  he  again,  as  he  spoke,  slowly  and 
quietly  possessed  himself  of  the  hand  she  had  drawn 
away  from  him,  and  she  did  not  seek  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  so. 

"But  my  uncle,  Mr.  Farnaby;  do  you  think  that 
he  will  wish  me  to  do  this?"  said  she  again. 

"My  dear  girl,  it  is  rather  for  you  to  judge  of  that. 
I  do  not  know  your  uncle.  But,  in  any  case,  remember 
that  no  human  being  has  the  power  to  constrain  you 
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tti  uiake  a  inarriaj^e  ajjainst  your  own  M'ill.  Do  you, 
kiiowiu{^  your  uncle,  think  it  likely  that  he  would  wish 
you  to  accept  such  an  oflfer?" 

"I  think  not,"  she  said,  after  a  pause  of  deep 
meditation-,  "I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  he  seems 
uiuch  to  care  tor  grandeur  and  wealth.  But  I  know 
him  so  little.  1  am  nearly  certain,"  she  added  etigerly, 
sxs  the  thought  struck  her,  "that  .unit  Patience  would 
not  wish  any  such  thing." 

'"What  makes  you  think  Sd,  Jenefy?"  he  said, 
again  calling  her  by  her  Christian  name  for  the 
second  time.  It  was  odd  that  at  some  points  of  the 
conversation  it  seemed  possible  to  him  to  do  so,  and  at 
others  not. 

"Because,"  re])lied  she,  thoughtt'ully,  "aunt  Patience 
always  seems  to  think  it  a  bad  thing  aiul  wicked  to 
be  great  and  rich.  I  think  she  considers  all  persons 
who  are  richer  than  we  are  to  be  reprobates  in  the 
sight  of  God,"  added  Jenefy,  with  the  most  perfectly 
naive  gravity. 

"Let  lis  hope,  then,"  said  Farnaby,  with  a  tender 
smile,  "that  we  may  have  aunt  ]*atience  on  our  side; 
— may  not  I  say  on  our  side,  Jenefy?" 

And  then  he  told  his  own  tale— the  telling  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  further  to  follow  in  detail, 
because  it  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  said  to  have 
contained  any  things  never  before  heard  in  prose  or 
rhyme.  Suffice  it  that  the  poet  told  his  tale  so  well 
that  when  they  walked  up  together  through  the 
Artingale  woods  for  the  second  time,  he  would  have 
had  every  right  to  consider  himself  an  ill-used  and 
jilted    man,    if  Miss  Garstang   had   after  that   inclined 
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her  ear  to  any  other  offer  of  hearts  or  coronets  that 
could  be  made  to  her. 

The  wooing  of  the  Inspector  and  heir  to  the  earl- 
dom had  in  the  meantime  sped  less  ))rospcronsly, 

Wilfred  Garstang,  as  Farnaby  had  reminded  Mr. 
Linacre  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  was  not  at  the 
Grange.  But  Mr.  Linacre  had  obtained  from  old 
Margy  sufficient  information  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  he  might  be  found,  that  he  had  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  falling  in  with  him  in  the  field  in  which  he 
Avas  labouring, 

"Here  I  am  again!"  said  he,  in  the  most  cheery 
manner  he  could  assume — "as  I  threatened  you." 

"So  I  see,  sir,"  said  Wilfred,  very  drily,  "and  I, 
as  I  threatened  you,  am  busily  engaged  in  my  daily 
labour." 

"I  see,  I  see;  and  it  is  a  labour  for  which  I  have 
an  especial  respect.  He  who  makes  two  blades  of 
corn  grow  where  one  only  grew  before,  Mr.  Garstang, 
is  a  benefactor  to  mankind!  But  it  is  really  necessary 
that  I  should  crave  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes — 
only  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Garstang." 

"Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  speaking,  while  1 
get  on  with  this  furrow,  sir,"  said  Wilfred,  who  began 
to  think  that  it  would  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  some  strong  measure  to  put  an  end  to  this  entirely 
new  mode  of  persecution  whicli  tlie  -\\^orld  seemed  to 
be  threatening  him  with.  "I  can  listen  to  you  while 
I  work.  But  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  my  mind  is  quite 
made  up  on  the  subject  on  which  we  were  speaking." 

"I  hope  not — I  hope  not  quite-,  but,  Mr.  Garstang, 
the  fact  is,  that  there  is  another  matter  on  Avhich  it  is 
urgent  and  imperative  that  I  should  speak  to  you." 

The  Gardangs,  U.  ^^ 
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Wilfred  gave  a  compressed  groan,  and  Mr.  Linacre 
proceeded: — 

"I  will  be  as  short  as  possible.  The  young  lady 
whom  I  saw  here  yesterday — am  I  wrong  in  con- 
cluding that  she  is  the  daughter  of  your  late  brother 
and  of  the  Lady  Juliette  Linacre?" 

"Wilfred  stopped  suddenly  in  his  work,  and  fronting 
Mr.  Linacre  with  his  full  height,  said, — 

"That  young  lady,  sir,  is  the  child  of  the  late  Lady 
Juliette  Linacre." 

"i'es,  yes,  1  understand.  She  has  no  claim  to  the 
name  of  Garstang.  The  circumstances,  my  dear  sir, 
are  well  known  to  me.  In  my  position  you  can  easily 
understand  that  they  naturally  Avould  be.  Nevertheless, 
seeing  that  young  lady  here,  under  your  protection,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  compliment  you  on  the  remark- 
able grace  and  distinction  of  her  appearance.  She  has 
a  rare  perfection  of  personal  beauty,  but  a  very  judi- 
cious education  alone  could  liave  imparted  that  elegance, 
and  I  may  say  dignity  of  bearing  which  so  much  struck 
me." 

Wilfred  stared  at  his  visitor  in  extreme  surprise. 

"The  child  has  been  well  educated,"  he  said,  drily, 
''as  it  was  titting  that  she  should  be." 

"Now  my  dear  sir,  to  proceed  directly  and  brietly 
to  the  point  on  whicli  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  You 
are  aware,  probably,  that  in  default  of  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  Earl,  I  am  the  heir  to  the  title  and 
estates.  Now  I  am  one  of  those,  Mr.  Garstang,  who 
much  deplore  the  unjust  and  unreasonable  prejudice 
attaching  to  the  child  of  unmarried  parents.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  cruel  of  the  cases  in  which  the  faults  of  the 
parent  are  visited  on  the  innocent  offspring.     Had  the 
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ceremony  of  marriage  been  performed  between  your 
brother  and  my  cousin,  Lady  Juliette,  your  niece  would 
inherit  both  the  title  and  estates;  you  are  aware  of 
that?" 

"I  am  aware  that  such  woxild,  under  those  circum- 
stances, be  the  case,"  said  Wilfred,  s[)eaking  slowly, 
and  with  a  lowering  brow. 

"Now  then  I  come  to  my  object.  I  would  fain 
remedy  tliat  injustice;  I  would  fain  make  the  ad- 
vantages which  luy  parentage  procures  for  me  not 
incompatible  with  the  restoration  of  the  elder  branch 
in  the  direct  line.  Do  you  see  my  meaning?"  said  Mr. 
Linacre,  with  the  air  of  a  man  explaining  a  knotty  case. 

"I  see,"  said  Wilfred,  with  a  more  lowering  look 
than  ever,  "that  it  was  in  the  Earl's  power  to  have 
saved  his  daughter's  honour,  and  kept  his  title  and 
property  to  his  own  descendants  if  he  had  thought  fit 
to  consent  to  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  the 
son  of  a  race  older,  though  poorer,  than  his  own." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  that  terrible  obsolete  pride 
of  rank.  We  are  outgrowing  that,  Mr.  Garstang,  as 
we  are  many  other  things,"  said  Linacre,  thinking'  that 
he  saw  now  where  the  shoe  pinched  his  companion. 
"I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  no  prejudices  of  the 
sort.  There  is  that  advantage  in  having  been  born  a 
poor  man's  son.  Now  my  notion  is, — you  will  have 
already  perceived  it, — to  remedy  all  these  matters  by 
proposing  marriage  to  your  niece.  I  will  not  say,"  he 
proceeded,  finding  that  Wilfred  made  no  remark,  and 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  struck  dumb  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  offer  made  to  him, — "I  will  not  say  that  I 
should  have  made  this  proposal,  or  perhaps  have  even 
thought  of  it,  had  I  not  been  so  very  much  struck  by 

16* 
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the  l>e:aii_)  and  p^onoral  appearance  of  your  niece.  If 
I  have  your  perniissioii  to  address  her,  I  shall,  I  trust, 
succeed  in  convincing  her  that  the  reasons  I  have  ex- 
plained to  you  are  by  no  means  the  only,  or  the  chief 
ones,  that  have  induced  me  U>  decide  on  takinp;  this 
step. 

Wilfred  remained  silent  for  an  unconscionalily  lonp: 
time,  as  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Linacre,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  above  speech.  Probably  he  was  dumbfounded 
at  the  majpiificence  of  the  offer,  and  the  prospect  be- 
fore his  niece.  The  truth  was,  that  many  different 
lines  of  thouglit  were  competinj;^  for  attention  in  his 
mind.  Among  them  was  the  suddenly  roused  suspicion 
that  somehow  or  other, — by  some  inexplicable  means, 
— this  Mr.  Linacre  must  have  obtained  intimation  of 
the  real  truth  as  regarded  the  birth  and  position  of 
Jenefy  Garstang.  But  the  strong  persuasion  that  this 
was  not  possible; — the  apparent  certainty  that  if  any 
such  notion  of  the  truth  had  reached  anybody,  it  would 
not  have  been  kept  from  the  Earl,  and,  if  commu- 
nicated to  him,  woixld  immediately  have  been  acted 
on; — and  lastly,  the  reflection  that  in  any  case  he, 
Wilfred,  was  at  least  sure  that  no  proof  of  the  mar- 
riage between  his  brother  and  the  late  Lady  Juliette 
could  be  brought  forward  without  his  Avill  and  co- 
operation, led  him  to  dismiss  this  thought  from  his 
mind. 

"Would  you  object,  sir,  to  accompany  me  as  far 
as  my  house,  in  order  that  I  may  there  give  you  more 
fittingly  a  reply  to  the  communication  you  have  made 
to  mc?"  he  said,  at  last,  speaking  in  a  slow  concen- 
trated manner,  and  yet  with  a  strange  sortof  di-eaminess 
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in  his  eyes  and  bearing,  wliicli  made  Mr.  Linacre  Icjok 
at  him  with  a  sharp,  curious,  doubting  glance. 

"With  pleasure,  Mr.  Garstang;  only  I  am  sorry  to 
take  you  from  your  occupation — I  am  quite  at  your 
disposition,"  he  said. 

And  tlie  two  men  walked  silently  side  by  side  up 
to  the  house. 

When  they  reached  it,  Wilfred,  lifting  the  latch, 
ushered  his  visitor  into  the  stone  kitchen,  where  tliey 
found  old  Margy  making  preparations  for  tlie  midday 
dinner. 

"Leave  the  room,  Margy,  and  let  your  mistress, 
and  Miss  Jenefy  if  she  returns,  know  that  I  am  engaged 
here  with  a  stranger,  and  wish  not  to  be  interrupted," 
said  Wilfred,  in,  as  Linacre  thought,  a  strange  con- 
strained manner. 

As  soon  as  the  old  woman  had  left  the  room,  W^il- 
fred  drew  the  bolt  of  the  door  behind  her.  And  Mr. 
Linacre's  surprise  began  to  grow  into  a  feeling  very 
much  resembling  fear.  He  was  not  a  man  to  fear  the 
physical  result  of  an  encounter  with  any  man,  though, 
in  truth,  he  would  probably  have  been  as  a  child  in 
the  hands  of  Wilfred,  had  a  struggle  ensued  between 
them.  But  the  thought  of  what  Mr.  Barnwell  had  said 
dashed  suddenly  through  his  mind;  and  it  was  a 
thought  which  carries  a  special  and  half-superstitious 
fear  with  it  to  most  men.  What  if  the  genci'al  report 
were  no  more  than  the  truth?  What  if  this  man  were 
indeed  mad? — and  this  strange  grim-looking  house  the 
abode  of  a  race  of  madmen  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion? And  really  the  demeanour  of  Wilfred  seemed 
to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  such  was  indeed  the 
case. 
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lie  pointed  in  silence  to  the  ^reat  arin-chair,  in 
whicli  old  "NViltVed  Garstaug  had  heen  used  to  sit,  and 
which  still  occupied  its  old  place;  and  Linacre  sat 
down  in  obedience  to  his  gesture,  keeping  his  eye 
intently  fixed  on  Wilfred's  face,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  holds  himself  ready  fur  violent  action  at  a 
moment's  notice.  In  all  probability,  "Wilfred  knew 
perfectly  well  what  was  passing  in  his  guest's  mind; 
but  he  took  two  or  three  turns  across  the  wide  stone 
floor  of  the  kitchen,  with  folded  arms  and  a  scowling 
brow,  before  he  spoke. 

"You  are  the  cousin  of  the  old  man  there  at 
Linacre  Park,  and  of  the  Lady  Juliette,  who  died  in 
this  house?"  he  said  at  last,  stopping  in  his  walk  in 
front  of  Linacre's  chair,  and  speaking  very  slowly. 

"Certainly  I  am,  Mr.  Garstang.  I  have  already 
told  you  so,"  replied  Mr.  Linacre. 

"And  it  is  yoiu"  M'ish  and  your  proposal  to  inter- 
marry with  the  child  of  that  Lady  Juliette,  who  was 
also  the  child  of  George  Garstang,  of  this  house?"  said 
"Wilfred,  in  the  same  cold,  slow,  and  almost  menacing 
manner. 

"I  have  said  so,  and  have  given,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  good  reasons  for  thinking  the  marriage  a  desirable 
one  on  both  sides,"  said  Mr.  Linacre,  still  keeping  his 
active  watch  on  the  other's  face. 

"Good  reasons  for  thinking,  as  it  seems  to  you, 
that  the  marriage  is  desirable  on  both  sides,"  repeated 
Wilfred,  looking  down  at  Linacre  in  the  cliair,  as  he 
stood  before  him,  with  a  manner  half-piteous  and  half 
of  bitter  mockery.  "As  it  seems  to  you,"  he  repeated 
again.      "Give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Linacre." 

And  Mr.  Linacre  did  as  he  was  bid,  with  a  some- 
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what  hesitating  doubtful  action,  but  inclining  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  a  preliminary  to  the  acceptance  of 
his  proposal. 

But  Wilfred  led  him  by  the  hand  thus  placed  in 
his  up  to  tlie  immediate  front  of  the  old  kitchen 
chimney,  and  pointing  to  the  letters  cut  in  the  stone 
above  it  with  rigid  forefinger,  said, — 

"Eead  that!" 

And  Mr.  Linacre  did  accordingly  read  the  rhyme 
the  reader  wots  of,  beginning  in  a  loud  clear  voice, 
which  dropped  into  a  much  lower  key  as  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  scroll. 

"Now,  perhaps,  sir,  you  do  not  think  it  so  desirable 
that  the  marriage  you  spoke  of  should  take  place?" 
said  Wilfred,  gloomily. 

"My  dear  sir,  the  legend  is  a  very  curious  one; 
but  you  will  allow  me  to  point  out  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
held  to  bear  upon  the  union  in  question,"  said  Linacre, 
restored  to  complete  self-possession,  and  every  inch 
himself  again  at  the  prospect  of  a  victorious  lawyer- 
like  argument  on  the  point  he  had  started. 

Wilfred  waved  his  hand,  as  if  sweeping  away  all 
the  objections  the  lawyer  could  adduce,  and  then, 
bringing  it  down  heavily  on  the  table,  he  said, — 

"Garstang  did  vfiih  Garstaug  mate  when  my  father 
married  my  mother.  My  brother  was  hung  for  a  crime 
of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  His — the  woman  he  loved 
fared  as  you  know.  I  and  mine  have  led  lives  of 
ruin  and  penury  because  of  the  unjust  hate  of  that  old 
man  at  the  Park.  There  has  been  no  sound  of  glad- 
ness heard,  no  smile  ever  seen  within  these  walls  for 
all  the  years  that  I  can  remember.  That  followed  the 
last    mating    of  Garstang   with    Garstang.      And    now 
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you  would  have  the  h\sl  Garstang  again  marry  with 
a  cousiu — what  is  a  name? — with  a  cousin.  It  is  the 
same  thing." 

Again,  in  groat  agitation,  Wilfred  betook  himself 
t(i  walking  to  and  fro  across  the  room.  At  the  third 
turn,  he  suddenly  withdrew  the  bolt  he  had  drawn, 
and  said,  while  he  stood  pointing  to  the  door, — 

'*If  you,  the  cousin  of  this  girl,  the  last  of  my  race, 
are  still  mad  enough  to  wish  to  make  such  a  marriage, 
know  that  I  am,  at  least,  not  so  mad  as  that.  Know 
that  I  had  rather  see  that  child — ay,  a  thousand  times 
rather  see  her  fall  a  corpse  on  this  floor  than  see  her 
so  married.  Know  that-,  and — and  say  no  more,  un- 
less you  would  have  me  think  that  you  are  a  fiend 
sent  hither  to  tempt  the  last  of  my  race  to  destruction. 
Go,  sir,  go.  It  is  better,"  said  AVilfred,  whose  excite- 
ment had  been  gradually  increasing  till  it  had  reached 
a  pitch  which  made  it  evident  even  to  Mr.  Linacre 
that  it  was  perhaps  as  well  to  give  up  "arguing  the 
point"  with  him. 

"As  to  the  other  point,  Mr.  Garstang,"  he  said, 
moving  towards  the  door, — "as  to  that  matter  of  which 
we  were  speaking  yesterday " 

"Sir,"  said  Wilfred,  apparently  constraining  him- 
self by  a  great  effort  to  speak  calmly, — "Sir,  between 
Garstang  of  Garstang  and  Linacre  of  Linacre  there 
call  be  neither  marrying,  nor  buying,  nor  selling.  I 
can  speak  no  more  on  the  subject." 

And  then  Mr.  Linacre  went  out  of  the  door,  feeling 
himself  as  much  constrained  to  do  so  as  if  a  dozen 
ushers  hud  been  warning  him  out  of  the  pi'esence  of 
royalty. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  Plea  for  Mercy. 

Wilfred  remained  after  Mr.  Linacre  had  left  him, 
as  related  in  tlie  last  cha])ter,  alone  in  the  stone 
kitchen,  pondering  much  on  the  strangeness  of  the 
proposal  that  had  just  been  made  to  him,  till  he  was 
aroused  from  his  meditations  by  the  entrance  of  old 
Ralph,  who  had  just  returned  from  an  errand  in  the 
town  in  time  for  dinner.  In  the  usual  course  of  things 
he  would  have  gone  directly  into  the  back  kitchen-, 
and  "Wilfred  knew  by  this  appearance  out  of  his  usual 
beat  that  he  had  some  special  tidings  to  tell. 

"Zur,  the  'Arl  was  took  bad  yesterday,  and  to-day 
Dr.  Bartram  have  been  sent  for  to  the  Park,  and  they 
say  as  a  man  and  horse  have  been  sent  off  to  Billiford 
for  to  fetch  Dr.  Hathaway." 

And  Ralph  having  thus  communicated  at  last  the 
tidings  which  had  been  waited  for  so  many  years, 
withdrew  the  head  he  had  thrust  into  the  fi-ont  kitchen, 
and  betook  himself  to  his  oAvn  domain. 

Wilfred  sat  quite  still  iu  the  seat  he  was  sitting  in 
when  this  communication  was  made  to  him.  So  now 
then  at  last  the  tim.e  he  had  been  so  long  expecting 
was  at  hand.  Now  was  the  time  for  him  to  act,  to 
execute  that  crowning  act  of  retribution,  before  the 
Earl  should  be  finally  allowed  to  escape  from  further 
punishment,  which  was  to  consist  in  the  communication 
to  him  of  the  knowledge  how,  why,  for  what  offence, 
and  by  what  hand,  his  punishment  had  been  awarded 
and  meted  out  to  him. 

Wilfred  had  always  pictured  to  himself  the  inflict- 
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ing  of  this  crowniiiifr  conijiletion  of  his  vengeance  as  a 
duty  indeed,  but  a  duty  tlic  performing  of  which  would 
be  very  sweet  to  him.  But  now  somehow  he  felt  a- 
if  he  would  fain  have  put  the  day  for  it  off  yet  a  litth' 
longer — as  if  he  himself  almost  dreaded  the  task.  Not 
that  su  much  as  the  shadow  of  an  idea  crossed  hi^ 
mind  that  this  doom  might  be  remitted.  But  he  fel 
that  he  should  go  to  the  execution  of  it,  not  as  to  a 
triumph,  but  as  a  stern  and  passionless  doomster  t«) 
deliver  the  ordained  blow.  And  then  next  after,  as 
soon  as  the  Earl  should  be  at  rest,  would  come  the 
duty  of  restoring  his  niece  to  her  rightful  position,  and 
removing  the  stain  from  her  mother's  name.  And  that 
presum])tuous  man,  who  wanted  to  buy  him  out  of  tlio 
lands  of  his  forefathers,  how  would  he  take  it  when  lir 
found  his  own  expectations  even  as  Dead  Sea  apples? 
And  he,  Wilfred,  would  doubtless  have  to  abide  the 
blame  of  the  world.  Well,  that  would  be  no  great 
change  to  him.  Events  seemed  to  be  strangely  hurry- 
ing and  combining  themselves.  And  Wilfred  was 
conscious  of  a  strange  sort  of  mixture  of  inertness  and 
timidity  in  thinking  of  the  necessity  of  facing  them. 
He  would  rather  that  the  dead  monotony  of  the  life 
he  had  been  leading  for  so  many  years  should  have 
continued. 

He  knew,  as  he  sat  thus  musing,  tliat  it  was  near 
the  hour  for  dinner,  the  table  for  which  meal  had  al- 
ready Iteen  pre})ared,  when  he  had  brought  ]\Ir.  Linacre 
into  the  kitchen;  and  he  expected  that  Patience  would 
come  in.  When  the  door  opened,  therefore,  behind 
his  back,  as  he  sat  facing  tlie  firej)laco,  he  doubted 
not  that  it  was  Patience  who  entered,  till  he  heard  the 
hesitatingly  apologetic  voice  of  Jenefy,  saying, — 
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"Uncle,  if  you  please,  here  is  Mr.  Farnaby.  He 
wishes,  I  believe — that  is,  he  says  that  he  liopes — I 
mean  that  he  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

Wilfred  sprung  up  from  his  chair  with  a  heavy 
frown  on  his  brow,  and  turning  encountered  Farnaby, 
Avho  at  the  same  moment  entered  the  room. 

"I  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies,  Mr.  Gai'stang," 
said  he,  holding  out  his  hand  to  Wilfred  with  the 
cheery,  frank  cordiality  that  so  specially  characterized 
him,  "for  thus  intruding  upon  you,  especially  as  I 
know  that  your  time  has  already  been  broken  in  upon 
this  morning  by  another  visitor.  You  have  had  Mr. 
Linacre  with  you,  have  you  not?" 

"Mr.  Linacre  has  been  here,  sir,  and  has  not  long- 
been  gone.  The  bixsiness  upon  which  he  came  has 
been  finally  settled  between  us,"  said  Wilfred. 

Jenefy  then  escaped  from  the  room,  and  shut  the 
door  behind  her,  leaving  her  uncle  and  her  lover  thus 
to  their  tete-a-tete. 

"I  am  aware  of  the  object  of  Mr.  Linacre's  visit 
to  the  Grange  this  morning.  He  confided  to  me  his 
intention.  Am  I  right,  Mr.  Garstang,  in  concluding, 
from  the  manner  in  which  you  speak  of  the  final 
settlement  of  it,  that  the  arrangement  proposed  did  not 
meet  with  your  approbation?" 

"Sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  by  what  title — 
unless  indeed  as  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Linacre — you 
question  me  upon  the  subject.  But  if  you  come  here 
in  his  interest,  I  may  say  at  once  that  Mr.  Linacre  by 
this  time  knows  that  such  an  alliance  as  he  proposed 
is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  I  will  tell  you  more, 
sir.  I  will  show  you,  as  I  showed  him,  the  grounds 
on    which    any   thought    of  such    an   union   should   be 
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considered  as  more  fatal  than   any  other  terrible  mis- 
fortune could  be." 

And  then  Wilfred  made  Faruaby  read  the  fatal 
inscription  which  he  and  his  had  so  long  considered  as 
the  law  of  their  race,  and  told  him  the  story  of  the 
consequences  resultinfr  from  tlie  last  infraction  of  that 
law,  as  he  had  told  them  to  his  jirevious  visitor. 

Famaby  was  not  a  little  impressed  by  the  sad  nar- 
rative. The  poet  nature  of  the  man  seized  upon  it  in 
that  aspect  of  the  faiiiily  history  M'hich  Avas  calculated 
to  excite  tlie  imagination.  And  the  doom  thus  pro- 
nounced and  recorded, — too  much  in  accordance  Avitli 
the  indis])utable  facts  of  physiology  to  be  altogether 
dismissed  into  tlie  category  of  superstitious  fancies, — 
and  the  idea  of  this  family,  thus  branded  firstr  in  their 
own  imaginations,  and  then  in  those  of  all  the  world 
around  them;  and  then  again,  partly  jtrobably  from 
the  real  physiological  operation  of  the  curse,  and  partly 
in  cousecjuence  of  the  social  effects  of  it,  stricken  down 
by  it,  and  living  their  wh(de  li^ves  under  the  ban  of  it, 
seemed  to  him  to  contain  elements  of  tragedy  of  a 
very  terrible  order. 

His  look  and  bearing,  as  these  thoughts  crowded 
his  mind  wlien  tlie  tale  had  been  told,  were  evidently 
conciliating  to  the  gloomy  and  wayward  spirit  of 
Wilfred  Garstang.  And  when,  after  a  pause  of  silence, 
he  looked  with  sad  and  sympathising  glance  into  Wil- 
fred's eyes,  and  gently,  almo.st  affectionately,  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  as  lie  spoke  to  him,  Garstang 
could  .not  help  being  drawn  to  him ,  as  he  had  not  felt 
himself  drawn  towards  any  man  since  the  death  of  his 
brother. 

"Yon  rhyme,  Mr.  Garstang,"  he  said,  "pronounces 
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a  (loom  vvliich  is  as  mucli  recorded  against  otliers  as 
against  your  family.  In  greater  or  in  lesser  degree 
the  marriage  of  cousin  witli  cousin  is  not  a  desirable 
one.  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  that  your  decision  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Linacre's  proposal  will  be  a  subject  of  great  glad- 
ness to  your  niece?" 

"I  was  fearing  that  it  might  l)e  otherwise;  that  she 
might  have  been  tempted  by  the  offer  of  wealth  and 
title,"  said  Wilfred  hastily,  forgetting  in  liis  eagerness 
to  be  surprised  that  Farnaby  should  know  anything 
on  the  subject. 

"Not  so.  She  on  the  contrary  greatly  feared  that 
your  wish  might  have  been  that  she  should  accept  the 
offer  made  her,"  said  Farnaby. 

"But,  Mr.  Farnaby,"  returned  Wilfred,  looking  at 
him  with  a  puzzled  air,  "how  do  you — I  saw  that  you 
returned  to  the  house  with  her; — but  how  had  she  any 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Linacre's  intention  to  make  so  very 
unlikely,  so  very  unexpected  a  proposal?" 

"Mr.  Linacre  told  his  intention  to  me  this  morning, 
and  I,  Avith  his  ajDproval,  told  Miss  Garstang  that  such 
Avas  his  purpose.  He  wished  me  indeed  to  do  so, 
knowing  that  I  hoped  to  see  Miss  Garstang  this  morn- 
ing, because  he  was  anxious  that  the  knowledge  of  his 
intention  to  make  an  offer  to  her  of  his  hand  should 
reach  her,  Mr.  Garstang,"  said  Farnaby  slowly,  and 
pausing  for  a  moment  before  going  on  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  sentence  he  was  uttering, — "should  reach 
her — before- — I'spoke  to  her — on  my  OAvn  behalf" 

"You  too!"  exclaimed  Wilfred,  his  first  idea  being 
a  recurrence  of  the  suspicion  that  some  notion  of  the 
truth  as  regarded  his  niece  had  got  abroad;  "you  too! 
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Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Fanuiby, — am  1  to  uuderstaud  that 
you  havo  ])ropose(l  marriajro  to  my  nioco?" 

"1  think, —  1  ht>j)0  —  I  trust  that  1  havo  ascertained 
that  Jeuefy's  wishes  and  my  own  wouhl  ajj;ree  on  the 
subjoet  Hut  it  wouhl  not  be  the  wish  of  either,  Mr. 
Uarstanj::,  to  i-ontoinplato  the  marria<;e  of  Miss  CJar- 
stan^  esjiocially  at  so  early  an  a^e  without  the  full 
consent  of  her  natural  gruardians.  l^erhaps  you  may 
think  that  I  ou^ht,  like  my  rival,  Mr.  Linaere,  to  have 
s})okeu  tirst  to  you  on  the  subjeot.  But  ronuMuber 
that  my  acquaintance  was  lirst  made  with  3liss  Sen- 
house,  and  that  1  had  learned  to  tliink  that  .lonefy 
alone,  of  all  the  women  in  the  world  could  make  the 
iiaj)jiiness  of  my  life,  before  1  had  any  conception  that 
she  was  your  niece." 

"Ay,  ay,  Miss  Senhouse — at  Silchester,"  said 
"Wilfred  musingly,  his  mind  being:  engaged  on  the 
evidence  thus  ottered  that  Farnaby  was  not  actuated 
bv  any  knowledue  of  Jeiu^fv's  real  position. 

And  then  Farnaby  profited  by  his  companion's 
silence  to  set  forth  all  that  ho  had  to  say  for  himself 
as  a  suitor  for  Miss  Garstang's  hand,  lie  t(dd  the 
story  of  his  own  life  in  a  few  Mords.  dwelling  on  his 
lifo-long  friendship  with  Mr.  llcnuingtree,  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  Miss  Senhouse  at  Silchester;  he 
showed  what  means  he  had  to  maintain  a  wife;  spoke 
mcnlostly  of  his  recent  literary  successes;  and  touched 
lightly  on  the  fact  that  no  objection  could  1)0  niade  to 
an  allLiuice  with  him  on  the  score  of  that  which  aj»plied 
so  strongly  to  his  rival. 

Wilfred  listened  to  all  ho  said  without  interrupting 
him,  but  apparently  with  only  half  attention.  He  was 
all   the   while   meditating   deeply   on   other  matters  in 
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couucclloii  willi  (lie  j)i'(i|)(is;il  iii.-ulc,  (o  liiiii.  'I'Ik!  news 
that  had  juHt  reached  him  ol"  the  Karl's  ilhicss  was  of 
{^roat  importance  in  regard  to  this  question.  'I'lic  lime 
was  in  all  proliabilily  near  at  hand  wlicn  liis  niece's 
due  position  nnist  be  pnltlicly  known.  \Vould  it  not 
b(^  l)o((ei-  that  slie  should  lie  eiigaj^ed  to  a  iiian  a|;'ainst 
wlioni  HO  objection  o("  any  sort  coidd  b<>  inaib',  .-ind 
wild  had  already  won  her  ail'ections,  radier  (ban  be 
open  to  all  i\\o,  snitorship  which  the  knowlcdj^e  of  lu>r 
real  position  would  not  fail  to  aifract?  Woidd  it  ncjt 
be  ill  every  point  of  view  a  gr(!;i,t  tliiiij^-  that  this  mar- 
riage should  be  settled  before  tlio  great  secret  was  to 
be  let  out? 

For  a  long  time  after  I'aniaby  had  ceased  speak- 
ing, and  while  he  was  anxiously  waiting  for  Wilfred's 
answer  to  Avliat  he  had  said,  the  latter  remained  silent 
and  plunged  in  (b'e]>  thought.  At  last,  suddenly 
arousing  liims(dl',  and  turning  (piickly  towards  his  guest 
with  the  manner  cjf  a  man  who  has  at  length  formed  a 
great  and  injportant  resolution,  he  said, — 

"Mr.  Farnaby,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  spoken 
of  on  this  subject.  You  are  a  poor  man,  you  tell  me. 
My  niece,  at  least  since  she  has  lived  in  the  homo  of 
her  ancestors,  has  lived  tlio  life  of  ;i,  very  j)oor  wonum. 
We  are  poorer  people  here  than  you  have  ever  been. 
On  this  score  1  do  not  see  any  reason  to  (tbject  to  your 
projiosal-,  1  sliould  not  have  seen  any  reastm  even  if — 
if  matters  really  stood  as  you  suppose  them  to  stand. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  And  1  have  determined, 
before  allowing  you  to  consider  any  engagenuMit  be- 
tween you  aiul  my  niece  as  fixed,  to  tell  you  what  1 
have  liitherto  told  to  no  man — to  no  man,  and  to  no 
woman   save   my  sister — especially,   you  will  observe, 
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not  to  my  iiiocc.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  honest  to  say- 
that,  ill  all  probability,  1  shoukl  not  have  come  to  tlie 
determination  to  tell  you  the  facts  I  am  about  to  cc.m- 
muuicate  to  you,  had  not  the  time  to  all  ajtpearance 
come  when  the  same  will  have  to  be  told  to  all  the 
world.  You  suppose  my  niece,  Jenefy  Garstanji:,  to  be 
the  ille;,ntimate  daughter  of  my  brother  George  and  of 
the  I.,ady  Juliette  Liuacre.  She  is  not  so.  She  is  tlic 
legitimate  daughter  of  a  marriage  duly  aiid  regularly 
solemnized  between  them." 

"But,  good  heavens,  Mr.  GarstangI  are  you  aware 
that  such  a  marriage  would  make  your  niece  lieiress, 
not  only  to  all  the  Linacre  property,  but  to  the  title 
also — at  least,  to  that  of  Baroness  Linacre,"  said  Farnaby, 
in  tlie  extremity  of  astonishment,  and  still  far  from 
believing  that  any  such  maniage  could  be  legally 
proved  and  held  good. 

"Perfectly,  Mr.  Farnaby.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
all  that.  I  know  very  well  that  my  niece  must,  on  the 
death  of  the  Earl,  inherit  both  the  estates  and  the 
title,"  said  Wilfred,  slowly  and  calmly. 

"But — excuse  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Garstaug!  it  seems 
— surely  there  must  be  some  misconception  1  It  seems 
impossil)le  in  so  many  ways." 

"In  ichat  way?"  said  Wilfred,  looking  fixedly 
at  him. 

"Not  that  such  a  marriage  might  not  have  taken 
place — that  it  inight  have  been  performed  secretly,  and 
the  secret  not  divulged.  All  that  may  very  well  have 
been;  but  how  is  such  a  marriage  to  be  proved  now 
after  so  many  years,  during  which  nothing  was  knoMu 
about  it?" 

"/,"  said  Wilfred,  with  a  string  empliasis  on  the 
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word,  "/  liiwe  all  tlie  proof  in  my  hands!    /  witnessed 
the  marriage!" 

A  sudden  thought  rushed  across  Farnaby's  mind, 
that  after  all  there  must  be  more  triitli  in  the  reports 
of  the  mental  alienation  of  the  man  before  him  than 
he  had  been  inclined  to  believe;  and  that  this  notion 
of  his  brother's  nnirriage  must  be  a  dehision  of  his 
aberration.  And  tbe  thought  brought  a  sharp  pang 
with  it. 

"But  if  you  yourself  witnessed  the  marriage,"  re- 
turned Farnaby,  "how  could  it  have  been  unknown  all 
these  years?  How  is  it  possible  that  it  should  not 
have  been  declared,  at  least  after  the  death  of  the 
Lady  Juliette?" 

"Ay!  how  came  that  about?"  said  Wilfred,  rising 
and  walking  two  or  three  times  across  the  kitchen. 
"How  came  that  about?  That  is  the  question-, — that 
is  what  has  noAv  to  be  told,  Mr.  Farnaby,"  continued 
he,  coming  to  a  full  stop  in  his  walking,  and  standing- 
drawn  up  to  his  full  height,  in  a  defiant  and  almost 
menacing  attitude,  at  the  table  on  which  he  rested  one 
hand. 

"Had  you  ever  a  brother?  No.  Well,  I  had. 
Whatever  of  hope  we  had  was  centred  on  him,  what- 
ever of  light  there  was  in  the  sky  for  us  rested  on  his 
head.  You  know  how  he  died?  Perhaps  you  do  not 
know  that,  whereas  all  the  servile  tribe  of  lickspittles 
in  the  country  thought  to  make  their  court  by  saying 
that  that  unfortunate  Lord  Saltash  was  led  into  the 
affray  in  which  he  lost  his  own  life,  and  for  which 
Greorge  died,  by  my  In-other,  the  truth  was  that  George 
was  led  into  the  mischief  by  the  young  lord." 

The  Qarstangs.  II.  1' 
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"I  was  j)retty  veil  aware  lliat  such  Avas  the  case.  " 
s.aitl  Faniahy,  iiocldin^  his  head  gravely. 

"U'lien  [terliaps  you  may  in  some  degree  conceive 
the  feelinj^s  witli  whicli  I  watched  yonder  old  lord,  as 
he  sat  on  the  judges'  bench,  Avhile  my  brotlicr  Avas 
being  tried  for  his  life,  gloating  over  the  cruel  false 
seeming  that  condemned  hiui  to  die  by  the  hanguian's 
hand,"  said  AVilfred  fiercely,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  excited  by  the  memories  that  crowded  on  his 
mind,  as  he  continued  to  speak.  "You  may,  perha]i-, 
imagine  in  part  hoAv  I  felt  as  1  marked  his  triumph.  1 
saw  tlie  cruel  evil  passion,  the  malice,  the  hatred  in 
his  eye,  as  he  helped  to  hunt  that  poor  boy  to  his 
death.  I  saAv  the  pleasure  that  our  agon}'  was  giving 
him.  I  knew  all  the  hate  that  was  in  his  heart.  I  saw 
the  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eye  when  the  doom  was 
spoken  which  was  to  leave  us  desolate  and  disgraced. 
And  I — I,  Wilfred  Garstang — swore  to  my  own  heart 
that  that  bad  man's  cruelty  and  malice  should  be 
punished." 

And  there  he  paused  as  if  all  lie  had  to  tell  had 
been  told,  standing  with  his  head  erect,  his  eyes  gleam- 
ing, his  nostrils  alternately  expanding  and  contracting, 
and  his  closed  iist  pressed  firmly  on  the  table. 

But  Farnaby  failed  to  perceive  yet  the  connection 
between  these  causes  of  hate  dating  from  nearly  a 
generation  ago,  and  the  strange  story  Avhich  had  been 
told  him. 

"But,"  said  he,  "if  a  marriage  had  been  solemnized 
between  the  Earl's  daughter  and  yoin-  brother,  it  must 
have  happened  previously  to  the  time  you  are  speak- 
ing of.  ]Iow  could  any  retribution  fall  on  the  Earl 
from  thence?" 
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The  retribution — the  ordained  and  most  just  re- 
tiibution,  sir,"  said  Wilfred,  with  an  evil  fire  gleaming 
in  his  eyes,  that  seemed  to  his  hearer  evidence  only 
too  strong  of  his  unsound  mental  condition, — "the  re- 
tribution, sir,  lay  in  thifi — that  yonder  miseraV)lc  old 
man,  whose  pride  is  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  has 
believed  and  believes  that  his  daughter,  the  last  of  his 
proud  race,  died  a  disgraced  woman;  that  his  line  has 
become  extinct;  that  the  honours  and  the  wealth  belong- 
ing to  it  would  at  his  death  jjass  aAvay  to  a  stranger, 
who  was  an  abomination  to  him!  Tliis  belief,  sir, 
which  lias  made  the  shipwreck  and  the  misery  of 
eighteen  years  of  his  life,  and  which  will  send  him  to 
his  grave  despairing;  this,  sir,  is  the  retribution  which 
I  have  awarded  to  that  man  for  his  cruelty  and  his 
pride.  What  price,  think  you,  would  have  been  too 
great  for  him  to  pay  for  the  knowledge  which  I,  and 
I  only,  could  have  given  him — the  knoAvledge  that  no 
disgrace  rested  on  his  child's  name,  and  that  his  line 
and  his  title  would  live  in  her  descendants?  Has  he 
not  been  punished?" 

Farnaby  was  absr)lutely  so  shocked — so  frightened, 
it  might  almost  be  said — at  the  colossal  vindictiveness, 
and  at  the  terrible  spectacle  of  the  man,  as,  exulting 
and  triinnphing  in  his  deed,  he  stood  there  with  raised 
front  declaring  and  avowing  it,  that  for  aAvhile  he  was 
struck  dumb. 

"Surely,  Mr.  Garstang,"  be  said  at  length,  in  a  low 
and  awestruck  voice,  "you  cannot  mean  that  you  have 
knowingly  and  purposely  kept  the  knowledge  of  his 
daughter's  marriage  from  that  old  man  Avho_  lies  dying 
there,  for  the  sake  of  making  him  believe  in  her 
shame?" 

17* 
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"Even  so!"  said  Wilfred,  hard,  gloomy,  and  de- 
liant, — "even  so!  I,  Wilfred  (Jarstaug,  was  trodden 
on-,  and  I  tnrned  and  stung  him  who  put  his  foot  on 
me.  1  awai-ded  this  punishment.  Who  shall  say  that 
it  was  an  unjust  one?  His  house  has  been  left  unto 
him  desolate,  lias  not  my  house  been  made  desolate 
to  me?  He  has  been  stricken  there  where  he  was  most 
sensible  to  the  blow.  Was  the  stroke  that  laid  this 
house  and  this  family  in  the  dust  more  merciful?" 

"  'Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord.  I  will 
repay,' "  said  Farnaby,  in  slow  and  solemn  accents, 
raising  his  eyes  to  meet  fully  those  of  Garstang  as  he 
spoke. 

"And  is  it  not  the  Lord  who  has  repaid?  What 
am  1 — what  have  I  been  in  this  matter  but  the  in- 
strument of  God's  vengeance?  It  is  llis  justice  which 
has  smitten  this  man,"  returned  Wilfred  fiercely. 

"Has  he  not  suffered  enough?  You  will  not  let 
him  die  in  his  error.  You  will  pardon  him  in  his  last 
hours?  I  judge,  indeed,  from  yoiu*  telling  me  these 
facts,  that  you  have  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
torment  he  has  endured,"  said  Farnaby,  profoundly 
shocked  and  distressed. 

"You  judge  wrongly,  sir.  I  received  not  an  hour 
ago  the  news  that  the  Earl  is  ill.  His  hour  has  prob- 
ably come.  And  it  is  my  purjiose  that  he  shall  not 
die  without  knowing  that  it  has  been  my  hand  that  has 
dealt  out  this  punishment  to  him.  He  shall  know  that 
it  has  been,  and  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  restore  his 
race  to  its  place,  and  her  good  name  to  his  daughter. 
But  he  .shall  not  have  the  con.solation  of  knowing  that 
I  have  any  intention  to  do  so." 
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"Mr.  Garstang,"  said  Farnaby,  after  a  long  pause, 
"despite  the  all-powerful  reasons  wliich  1  have  for 
being  anxious  not  to  offend  you,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  hear  the  expression  of  such  sentiments — the  an- 
nouncement of  such  an  intention — without  giving  utter- 
ance to  my  feeling  on  the  subject.  The  vengeance 
you  have  taken  is  a  terrible,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
wholly  unjustifiable  one.  And  the  culmination  of  it 
which  you  propose  is  unworthy  of  a  man — is  worthy 
only  of  a  devil!  And  believe  me — ask  your  own  in- 
most heart,"  he  added,  rising  to  his  feet,  so  as  to  front 
Garstang  Avhere  he  stood, — "ask  your  own  inmost 
heart,  whether  the  man  who  ventures  to  tell  you  so  is 
not  he  who  is  most  eager  for  your  well-being  and  your 
future  happiness?  You  have  not  been  a  happy  man, 
Mr.  Garstang,"  he  continued,  laying  his  hand,  with  the 
magnetic  touch  of  sympathy,  on  Wilfred's  shoulder  as 
he  spoke. 

"The  God  above  us  knows  that  one  more  miser- 
able has  not  walked  his  appointed  path  on  this  earth," 
replied  Garstang,  standing  there  rigid  and  stiff,  drawn 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  lifting  his  high  bald  fore- 
head, surrounded  by  long  sparse  locks  of  iron  grey, 
like  the  scathed  trunk  of  some  blasted  tree,  which 
nevertheless  stands  up  unbending  against  the  storms. 

"And  truly  the  misfortunes  which  have  been  laid 
on  you  have  been  sore  and  grievous.  But,  Mr.  Gar- 
stang, terrible  as  was  the  cruel  blow  that  took  your 
brother  from  you,  it  has  not  been  his  loss  alone  which 
has  made  the  abiding  misery  of  your  life.  That  has 
been  caused  by  the  hell  which  you  have  made  and 
fostered  in  your  own  breast,  by  the  nursing  of  your 
vengeance  against  yon  unhappy  old  man!     Ask  your 
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own  cousciousness  if  I  am  uot  rij^ht  in  asserting  tliat 
it  IS  so. 

Farnaby,  as  lie  spoke  thus,  ke])t  liis  hand  on  Gar- 
stang's  shoulder,  and  his  eyes  fixed  ou  those  of  AVilfred. 
And  the  hitter  was,  as  many  a  man  has  felt  himself, 
assuredly  to  a  certain  degree  under  the  intluence  of 
the  magnetic  touch. 

"But  if  it  be  so,"  he  replied  in  a  dull  imimpas- 
sioned  voice,  "what  is  my  happiness  in  the  balance? 
Justice  has  been  done,  the  wrongdoer  and  the  op- 
pressor has  not  triumphed;  and  he  will  know  that  his 
misery  has  been  the  judicial  consecjuencc  of  his  cruelty 
and  pride  on  that  day." 

"Nevertheless — "  began  Farnaby  again:  then  sud- 
denly changing  his  mind,  he  went  on,  " — but  sup- 
posing, Mr.  (larstaug,  that  I  were  to  think  it  my  duty 
to  make  kuowu  to  the  Earl,  or  to  others  on  his  behalf, 
the  facts  which  you  have  communicated  to  me,  with- 
out, you  will  observe,  any  promise  of  secrecy  on  my 
part?" 

"You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  sir;  your 
doing  so  would  serve  well  nigh  the  same  purpose  as 
my  own  doing  so.  You  could  inform  his  lordship  that 
the  extinction  of  his  line,  or  its  non-extinction  is  in 
my  hand;  but  you  Avould  have  no  power  whatever  to 
hold  out  to  him  any  hope  that  the  sentence  I  passed 
on  him  would  be  reversed.  That  remains  with  me 
alone.  None  but  I,  and  no  will  but  mine  can  cause 
the  recognition  of  this  marriage,  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Earl's  daughter,  and  the  heirship  of  her  child." 

"But  it  is  your  intention,"  rejoined  Fjirnaby  after 
some  minutes  of  deep  thought,  "to  have  an  interview 
Avith  the  Earl,  before  his  death?" 
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"Such  is  my  purpose;  and  uow,  Mr.  Faruaby,  tliat 
I  have  revealed  to  you  the  circumstances  in  considera- 
tion both  of  the  communication  you  have  made  to  me 
resj)ecting  your  wislies  with  regard  to  my  niece,  and 
of  tlie  apparent  nearness  of  the  time  at  wliich  they 
will  be  no  longer  kept  secret,  I  suppose  that  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said  at  present  between  us,"  rejoined 
AVilfred. 

"I  presume,  of  course,  that  Miss  Garstang  has  no 
knowledge  whatever  or  suspicion  of  her  real  position 
and  prospects?"  said  Farnaby. 

"I  have  said  that  no  human  being,  save  my  sister, 
has  any  knowledge  of  what  I  have  now  told  you," 
replied  Wilfred. 

There  was  again  a  pause  of  some  little  duration 
before  Farnaby  said,  "I  think,  Mr.  Garstang,  that  it 
will  be  better — ^that  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  me  not 
to  see  Miss  Garstang  again  until  she  shall  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  truth.  And  of  course,  when  I  do 
see  her,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  explain  to  her  that  I 
cannot  consider  her  to  be  in  any  wise  bound  by  aught 
that  may  have  passed  between  us  when  she  was  in 
ignorance  of  such  important  facts.  If  I  should  see  her 
before  she  is  informed  of  them,  and  when  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  communicate  them  to  her,  I  should  be  con- 
tributing to  deceive  and  mislead  her." 

"So  be  it,  Mr.  Farnaby!  You  will  observe  however, 
that  I,  knowing  the  prospects  before  my  niece,  have 
not  expressed  any  objection  to  your  addi'essing  her," 
said  Garstang. 

"I  am  aware  of  it,  Mr.  Garstang,  and  am  not  in- 
sensible to  the  good  opinion  of  me  so  indicated.  But 
— at  all  events,   I  should   choose  that  Miss  Garstang 
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hftrself  shuuld  not  l)e  in  ipuoniuce  of  lior  future  destiny 
wlien  I  next  meet  lier.  ^fay  I  ask,  when  it  is  your 
purpose  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Earl?  Yon  must 
remember,  Mr.  Garstanfj;',  that  tlic  secrecy  you  have 
thouj^lit  fit  to  keep  respecting  this  marriag'e  lias  very 
jireJTidicially  affected,  and  still  affects,  a  third  party. 
Think  of  the  delusion  into  which  'Mr.  Linacre  has  been 
led  all  this  time!" 

"I  cannot  help  it,  I  had  no  thou;j:lit  of  him,  I  did 
not  seek  to  injure  him.  If  injury  has  resulted  to  him, 
that  also  is  due  to  the  evil  done  by  his  kinsman,  the 
Karl.  I  have  been  but  the  agent  in  the  hand  of  a 
higher  ])owcr,  Mr.  Farnabyl  You  ask  me  when  I  pur- 
pose seeing  the  Earl.  It  is  probable  that  I  shall  hear 
lurther  tidings  of  his  condition  in  a  few  hours,  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  I  may  go  downi  to  the  ]^ark  this 
evening." 

"Am  I  to  consider  myself  free  to  communicate  to 
Mr.  Linacre  the  extraordinary  statements  that  have 
been  made  to  rne?"  asked  Farnaby. 

"As  you  remarked,  Mr.  Faniaby,  I  did  not  ask 
you  for  any  promise  of  secrecy.  But  what  can  you 
tell  Mr.  Linacre?  Only  that  I  say  so-and-so,  which, 
probably,  he  will  not  believe.  Y'^ou  are  at  liberty  to 
tell  him  what  you  please." 

"You  say  that  you  shall  probably  receive  tidings 
of  the  Earl's  condition  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Your 
own  proposed  interview  would  perhaps  depend  upon 
these  tidings.  Will  you  permit  me,  Mr.  Garstang,  to 
charge  myself  with  the  task  of  obtaining  for  you  and 
bringing  to  you  such  tidings?  I  shall  easily  learn 
exactly  how  matters  are  going  at  the  Park.  If  you 
will   permit   me,   I  will  undertake   to  bring  you  here. 
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by  five  o'clock   this  afternoon,   the  latest  news  of  the 
Earl's  condition,"  said  Farnaby. 

Garstang  knew  in  Ms  heart  that  the  motive  of  his 
new  acquaintance  in  making  this  proposal  was  that  he 
might  have  a  further  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to 
bend  his,  Wilfred's,  resolution  as  regarded  the  con- 
summation of  the  Earl's  punishment;  and  he  smiled 
grimly  to  himself  as  he  thought  how  utterly  futile  any 
such  attempt  would  be.  But,  for  all  that,  there  was 
a  strange  and  unrecognised  something  at  his  heart  that 
made  him  not  unwilling  that  Farnaby  should  come 
and  say  to  him  such  things  as  he  expected  that  he 
would  say.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  resolution  re- 
(piired  the  strengthening  vthich  it  would  acquire  from 
o])position. 

And  so  the  two  men  parted;  Wilfred  to  go  back 
to  the  field,  leaving  word  with  Margy  for  his  sister 
and  niece  that  he  would  not  eat  any  dinner  that  day, 
and  meditating  many  things  as  he  walked  with  his 
head  drooping  on  his  chest,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground;  and  Farnaby  to  descend  by  the  zigzag  path 
to  the  town. 


BOOK    VI. 


THE   BARONESS   LINACRE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

The  Time  is  near  at  Hand. 

Wilfred  Garstang,  walking  back  to  (he  field 
from  the  Grange,  dinnerless,  because  his  mind  was  in 
too  seething  a  state  of  disorder  for  it  to  be  possible 
for  him  to  eat,  or  to  do  aught  save  think,  had  yet  but 
few  altogether  new  elements  of  disturbance  in  his 
thought  to  agitate  him.  This  proposal  for  the  hand  of 
his  niece  was,  it  is  true,  a  new  thing-,  but  even  that 
was  not  altogether  a  new  thought.  Farnaby  had  pleased 
him;  not,  perhaps,  the  less  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
shrinking manner  in  which  he  had  reproved  him.  He 
had  reason  to  think  that  this  man's  intimacy  with  the 
Henningtrees  and  with  Miss  Senhouse  was  a  stronger 
recommendation  than  he  would  be  likely  to  meet  with 
easily  in  any  other  case.  And  he  felt  it  to  be  very 
desirable  that  a  girl  placed  as  his  niece  would  be 
should  be  wooed  and  won  irrespectively  of  her  wealth 
and  rank,  a  circumstance  that  could,  it  s=eemed  to  him, 
liardly  be  guaranteed  in  respect  of  any  courtship  to  be 
initiated  after  those  facts  were  known.  These  con- 
siderations had  all  passed  through  his  mind,  and  had 
been  acted  on  when  Farnaby  first  made  his  proposal. 
And  on  this  point  there  was  little  room  for  further 
meditation. 

It  was  rather  the  new  view  of  his  old  thoughts, — 
those  old  companions  by  night  and  by  day  for  hard 
upon  twenty  years, — that  had  been  forced  upon  him, 
and  the   crisis   of  his   action   in  the   matter  that   was 
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apparently  near  at  hand,  that  he  felt  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  tliinkin^  out  alone. 

Walter  Farnaby,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  turned 
away  from  the  Grange  to  walk  down  to  the  town,  felt 
his  mind  tossed  in  a  whirl  of  thoughts,  each  element 
of  which  was  wholly  new;  and  whicli  had  come  up  for 
meditation  and  for  judgment  utterly  unexpectedly  and 
with  astounding  suddenness. 

He  had  sought  aud  had,  as  he  Avas  perfectly  well 
convinced,  Avon  the  love  of  the  first  girl  whom  he  in 
all  his  life  of  forty  years  had  felt  that  he  could  love. 
He  Avas  so  entirely  convinced  of  the  one  fact,  and  so 
undoubtingly  sure  of  the  second,  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  blowing  to  the  Avinds  all  those  so  eloquently  urged 
fears  and  scruples  Avliicli  Liuacre  had  on  the  previous 
evening  throAvn  in  his  teeth.  But  he  had  imagined 
that  he,  a  poor  man,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  had 
been  asking  a  still  poorer  girl  to  share  his  poverty. 
And  uoAv  he  was  suddenly  told  tliat  this  humble  maiden 
Avas  to  be  a  baroness  in  her  oavu  right,  aud  the  heiress 
to  heaA'eu  kneAv  hoAv  many  thousands  a  year.  Could 
he  make  such  a  marriage  as  that?  Above  all,  could 
he  make  such  a  marriage,  when  the  lady's  consent 
had  been  Avon  under  appearances  so  very  diflerent  from 
the  true  ones?  It  had  been  very  painful  to  him  to 
renounce  all  hope  of  seeing  or  speaking  Avith  Jenefy 
again  for  the  present.  Yet  Avas  it  possible  for  him  to 
liaA^e  done  otherAvise?  Could  he  have  talked  Avitli  her 
having  such  a  secret  in  his  possession  Avliich  he  was 
forbidden  to  share  Avith  her? 

Then,  again,  that  unfortunate  Benlham  Liuacre. 
What  should  he,  what  could  he,  say  to  him?  lie  felt 
fully  that  it  Avas  Lis  buunden  duty,   ha\iug  heard  such 
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statements  made,  to  lose  no  time  in  communicating 
them  to  ]iis  friend,  whom  they  so  vitally  interested. 
But  he  was,  nevertheless,  aware  that  what  Garstang 
had  said  might  be  very  true,  and  that  Linacre  might 
refuse  to  attach  any  credit  to  statements  so  imi)rol)able 
and  so  unsupported.  It  was  distasteful  to  him,  also, 
to  have  to  say  to  him  that  the  individual  who  was  to 
cut  him  out  of  his  expected  heritage  was  no  other  than 
the  girl  ^vhom  he,  Farnaby,  had  asserted  his  intention 
of  Avinniug,  and  had,  indeed,  won,  in  despite  of 
Linacre's  hopes  and  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  It 
was  another  and  a  more  serious  reiietition  of  the  old. 
"cutting-out"  which,  in  old  days,  it  had  been  so 
frequently  Bentham  Linacre's  fate  to  experience  at  the 
hands  of  Walter  Farnaby,  in  the  matter  of  school 
prizes,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  the  like.  Neverthe- 
less, there  could  be  no  hesitation  about  it.  As  soon 
as  ever  he  should  come  to  speech  of  Linacre  he  must 
tell  him  what  he  had  heard.  But,  above  all,  amid 
these  thronging  thoughts,  his  mind  recurred  again  and 
again  to  the  almost  awestruck  contemplation  of  Wil- 
fred Garstang's  vengeance.  Offence  as  grievous  as 
that  given  by  the  Earl  to  these  Garstangs  liad,  doubt- 
less, often  been  requited  by  hate  as  strong,  and  by  a 
longing  for  revenge  as  irresistible;  but  it  was  the  un- 
dying vitality  of  Wilfred's  revenge  that  made  it  seem 
so  terrible  to  Farnaby.  It  was  not  even  the  persistent 
vitality  of  the  unsatisfied  passion  waiting  for  the  mo- 
ment when  it  could  strike  its  blow.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  the  Earl  had  been  suffering  under  the  hand  of 
Wilfred  Garstang.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the  avenger 
had  been  drinking  his  daily  draught  of  vengeance,  and 
his  thirst  was  not   slaked  yet.     It  was  the  persistence 
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of  tlie  man,  the  iiiieliaiigeablcness  ui'  tlio  IV-II  passions 
for  so  lon^  a  time  that  seemed  so  tragically  shocking 
to  Faniaby.  And,  then,  the  jtopular  rumour  as  to  the 
unsoundness  of  mind  which  marked  these  people  re- 
curred to  his  thought;  and  he  told  liimsolf  that  such  a 
master-passion  so  ruling  could  assuredly  have  main- 
tained its  dark  and  solitary  way  for  so  large  a  portion 
of  a  lifetime  in  no  healthy  mind. 

And,  with  all  his  reprobation  and  detestation  of  the 
])assion  which  could  thus  terribly  make  a  man  its  slave 
fur  twenty  years,  Farnaby  yet  felt  an  immense  pity 
and  compassion  lor  this  man.  Doubtless,  he  had  re- 
ceived very  hard  measure  at  the  Earl's  hands.  In 
sjjeaking  of  Lord  Linacre's  offence,  ho  had  not  con- 
descended even  to  allude  to  his  ejectment  from  the 
land  which  his  family  had  held  for  centuries.  And, 
no  doubt,  this  great  evil  had  shrunk  in  his  mind  to 
quite  unimportant  jiroportions  in  face  of  that  greater' 
cause  for  hatred  which  had  supplied  the  fuel  to  Wil- 
fred's master-passion  for  twenty  years.  Doubtless,  also, 
the  state  of  isolation  in  whicli  lie  had  lived, — the  ter- 
rible lot,  which  Farnaby  felt  would  have  been  more 
than  he  could  have  borne  for  a  tentli  part  of  the  time, 
— the  destiny  that  had  condemned  him  to  live  his  life 
uncheered  by  the  sound  of  a  friendly  voice  from  year'.s 
end  to  year's  end, — to  feel  that,  although  his  hand  was 
not  against  others,  every  man's  hand  was  against  him, 
and  to  know  Iiimself  a  pariah  and  an  outcast, — all  this, 
too,  was,  with  more  or  less  of  truth,  attributed  by  him 
to  the  same  cause.  He  had  been  an  unfortunate  and 
most  inihappy  man.  And  the  fatal  passion  wliich  had, 
like  .1  monstrous  and  noxious  growth,  sprung  uj)  in  his 
heart,    and  drawn  to  itself  all  the  vigour  of  the   soil, 
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and  monojiolized  all  the  strength  of  the  organism,  had 
at  the  same  time  contributed  to  the  darkness  and  to 
the  misery  of  his  life.  How  much  less  he  would  have 
suffered,  how  much  more  capable  of  standing  up  against 
and  struggling  with  the  misfortunes  of  his  life  he  would 
have  been,  how  infinitely  brighter  and  wholesomer  his 
life  would  have  been,  if  he  could  have  risen  to  the 
moral  attitude  of  forgiving  the  trespass  against  him! 
What  a  thing  to  gain  it  would  be,  if  that  poor,  dark, 
suflFering  mind  could  be  brought  to  forgive  its  enemy 
even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour! 

With  such  meditations  chasing  each  other  through 
his  mind,  Farnaby  reached  the  inn,  and  immediately 
asked  for  Mr.  Linacre.  Mr.  Linacre  was  absent  with 
Mr.  Barnwell.  Dr.  Hathaway,  from  Billiford,  had  been 
seen  riding  fast  up  the  avenue  through  the  Park.  He 
was  still  there;  and  it  was  rumoured  in  the  town  that 
the  Earl  was  sinking.  This  was  the  report  in  the  little 
town-,  but  Farnaby  was  very  desirous  of  ascertaining 
with  somewhat  more  accuracy  what  the  real  state  of 
the  case  might  be.  He  had  promised  Wilfred  that  he 
/would  return  to  tlie  Grange  at  five  in  the  afternoon; 
but,  if  the  rumours  in  the  town  were  well  founded,  it 
might  be  very  desirable  that  he  should  do  so  sooner. 
I  Inquiring,  therefore,  for  the  address  of  Dr.  Bartram, 

:  he  went  out  with  the  intention  of  trying  what  reliable 
information  he  could  })ick  up  as  to  the  Earl's  condition. 
And  it  so  chanced  that  he  found  the  old  Doctor  just 
returned  from  the  Park,  and  on  introducing  himself  as 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Linacre,  perfectly  ready  to  be  commu- 
nicative. The  time  had  been  when  Dr.  Bartram  would 
not  have  been  at  all  disposed  to  show  much  civility  in 
Billmouth  to  Mr.  Linacre  or  any  friend  of  his.     But  if 
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a  living  dog  be  better  than  a  dead  lion,  how  much 
more  evident  was  the  greater  importance  of  the  living 
dog,  who  was  on  tlie  point  of  horoininj;"  the  lion,  when 
the   original  noble  beast  should   ha\e  breathed  his  last! 

ISo  on  Farnaby's  making  himself  known  to  the 
Doctor  as  the  friend  and  travelling  companion  of  Mr. 
Linaore,  idd  Bartram  was  quite  dis])osed  to  put  wliat- 
ever  knowledge  he  had  entirely  at  Mr.  Farna])y's 
service. 

It  was  very  true  that  the  EarVs  state  was  extremely 
precarious.  He,  Bartraui,  had  left  him  only  for  a  few 
hours,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  his  other  patients, ' 
and  leaving  Mr.  Hathaway,  of  Billiibrd,  with  him.  (The 
two  practitioners  always  spoke  of  each  other  as  Mr. 
Hathaway  and  Mr.  Bartram,  though  the  vox  pupuli 
dubbed  them  both  J)rs.  The  i-eal  and  acceptable  flat- 
tery would  have  been  to  have  accosted  either  of  them 
thus: — "Dr.  Bartram,  Mr.  Hathaway  says  so  and  so.") 
Yes*,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Earl  was  sink- 
ing. It  was  hardly  on  the  cards  that  he  should  get 
over  the  present  attack.  ^Ir.  Hathaway  was  more  san- 
guine, perhaps.  But  he,  Bartram,  knew  the  Earl's  con- 
stitution, sii-,  as  another  man  could  not  know  it,  liaving 
enjoyed  the  Earl's  confidence  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  And  he,  Bartram,  told  Mr  Farnaby  that 
the  Earl  was  sinking.  The  fact  was  that  nothing  but 
the  most  assiduous  care  and  treatment — treatment,  sir 
— iiad  kept  him  alive  so  long.  The  fact  was  that  the 
vital  forces  were  expended,  the  constitution  entirely 
worn  out.  Well,  as  to  time,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
say.  His  own  impression  was  that  the  Earl  woidd 
never  see  another  sun  rise.  Lucid!  Lord  bless  you, 
sir,    as  lucid  as  you  or  I.      In  fact   his  mind   did   not 
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seem  to  have  been  touched  at  all.  Nor  was  he  suffer- 
ing any  ])ain.  The  vital  forces  were  sinking,  just 
quietly  sinking;  deatli  would  ensue  just  as  a  lamp  goes 
out  when  the  oil  is  all  burned.  Dr.  Bartram  did  not 
think  it  probable  that  the  end  would  come  before  night- 
tall.  His  own  impression  was,  if  he  had  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  point,  that  his  lordship  would  last 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  but  probably  ex- 
pire a  little  before  the  dawn.  Dr.  Bartram  had  ob- 
served that  in  cases  of  gradual  sinking  the  end  often 
came  about  that  time. 

Upon  the  whole,  Farnaby  determined  that  he  would 
at  once  return  to  the  Grange.  He  would  have  liked 
to  see  Linacre  before  doing  so;  but  as  he  was  absent, 
and  had  left  no  word  when  he  would  be  back  at  the 
inn,  he  determined  that  he  would  see  Wilfred  Garstang 
again  without  waiting  for  him. 

Wilfred,  unable  to  settle  to  his  work,  liad  lounged 
in  again  from  field;    and  Farnaby  found  him  at  home,' 
pacing   up    and    down   the   stone  kitchen,    with  folded 
arms  and  a  moody  brow. 

"I  promised  you  that  I  would  return  at  five 
o'clock,"  said  Farnaby,  who  had  used  the  knowledge 
he  had  already  acquired  of  the  ways  of  the  house,  to 
enter  the  front  door  by  lifting  the  latch  for  himself, 
and  had,  on  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  been 
told  by  Wilfred  to  come  in;  "but  the  information  I 
have  obtained  as  to  the  Earl's  condition  has  led  me  to 
think  it  better  to  come  to  you  at  once." 

"Do  you  mean  that  his  end  is  so  near'?"  asked 
Wilfred,  shooting  a  sudden  glance  at  liim. 

"It  is  in  all  probability  near.  I  have  seen  the  med- 
ical man  who  is  in  attendance  on  him,  and  his  opinion 
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is  tliat  lie  will  not  outlive  the  coming  night.  His  mind 
is  perfectly  lucid,  and  he  is  free  from  ]tain.  Under 
these  circumstances,  aiul  knowinfr  what  I  know  of  your 
purposes,  ^Ir.  (iarstang,  I  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
you  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  hour  I  had 
named." 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  ]\[r.  Farnaby.  I 
am  sorry  that  you  should  have  had  so  much  trouble,'' 
said  Wilfred,  evidently  with  the  air  and  manner  of  a 
man  who  is  taking  leave  of  another — or  one  might  al- 
most say  dismissing  him. 

But  let  Garstang  intend  as  he  might,  Farnaby  had 
no  intention  of  sutlcring  himself  to  be  thus  dismissed. 

"I  judged  it  best,"  he  said,  "that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  letting  yoU'  know  exactly  how  matters  stood, 
in  order  that  the  visit  you  jn-ojtoscd  paying  to  the  Earl 
might  not  be  delayed.  His  mind,  this  doctor  told  me, 
is  at  present  perfectly  clear.  'But  when  the  strength  of 
the  body  is  rapidly  sinking,  it  very  commonly  happens 
that  the  powers  of  the  mind  become  enfeebled  also,  and 
that  not  infrequently  very  suddenly.  It  is  clear,  I 
think,  that  any  man  who  would  wish  to  speak  with  the 
Earl  on  matters  of  importance  should  lose  no  time  in 
doing  so." 

''It  is  not  my  purpose  to  lose  more  time  than  can 
be  helped,"  said  Wilfred,  drily. 

"If  so,  you  are  intending  to  go  doAvn  to  the  Park 
at  once.  Will  you  allow  me  to  walk  with  you?"  said 
Farnaby,  with  a  kind  of  gravity  in  his  tone  that  made 
it  very  e\ident  to  Wilfred  that  it  was  the  settled  pur- 
pose of  this  man  who  had  by  some  strange  means  al- 
ready obtained  an  ascendancy  over  his  mind  to  do  so. 
Why  did  not  Wilfred  tell  him  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
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ness,  and  leave  him  to  his?  He  could  not  have  told 
why,  it  was  a  quite  new  and  perplexing  phenomenon 
to  liim,  severed  as  lie  had  been  for  so  many  years  from 
almost  all  human  intercourse,  the  inHuence  which  he 
was  conscious  this  all  but  stranger  exercised  over  his 
mind.  He  did  feel  tempted  to  meet  Farnaby's  proposal 
with  a  surly  and  repellant  answer.  He  felt  sure  that 
his  object  in  walking  with  him  was  to  combat  his, 
Wilfred's,  purpose,  as  regarded  the  Earl.  And  yet  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  bent  on  making  it  snre  that  such 
an  interview  as  he  (Wilfred)  proposed  should  take  place 
before  the  faculties  of  the  dying  man  sliould  be  too  far 
enfeebled  to  make  it  available  to  any  purpose.  He  felt 
that  he  would  rather  have  walked  down  to  the  Park 
alone  with  his  own  thoughts.  He  would  rather  do  so; 
and  yet,  by  a  strange  sort  of  contradiction,  he  was 
anxious  to  hear  what  this  stranger  could  wish  to  say 
to  him.  There  was  undoubtedly  something  appalling 
in  the  task  he  had  for  so  many  years  appointed  for 
himself  to  do,  in  that  hour  which  had  now  arrived. 
And  though  stiU  fully  purposed  to  go  forth  and  do 
what  he  had  said  to  himself  he  would  do,  he  felt  as  if, 
in  refusing  to  allow  Farnaby  to  accompany  him  in  his 
Avalk,  he  shovild  be  irrevocably  kicking  away  the  plank 
which  yet  remained  between  his  boat  and  the  shore; — 
as  if  he  should  be  casting  off  the  last — and  nearly  the 
first — friendly  hand  that  had  ever  been  held  out  to 
him; — and  he  had  not  at  that  moment  the  courage  to 
do  this. 

"Certainly;  if  it  is  your  pleasure  to  do  so,"  he  re- 
plied, therefore,  to  Farnaby's  suggestion.  "I  shall  be 
ready  to  go  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Will  you  kindly 
wait  for  me  here  till  I  retui-n?" 
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And  so  sayinj;-  Wilfred  left  the  kitchen  and  went 
to  his  own  room,  the  door  of  which  he  carefnlly  locked 
behind  him  on  enterin":.  Then  takinjr  from  a  secret 
repository  the  cofler  whicli  he  once  hefore  ]»rodnced  on 
the  nifjht  when  his  unhappy  sister-in-law  came  to  hide 
her  head,  and  to  die  at  the  (Iran-^e,  he  took  from  it  a 
couple  of  written  papers,  which  he  placed  in  an  en- 
velope, and  then  consigned  to  the  inner  breast-pocket 
of  his  coat,  wliich  he  carefully  buttoned  over  his 
treasures. 

And  then  he  and  Farnaby  started  on  their  way  to 
the  Park,  walking  side  by  side. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Wilfred  in  the  Presence  of  bis  Enemy. 

They, — "Wilfred  Garstang  and  Walter  Farnaby, — 
had  walked  down  the  zigzag  path  slowly  and  in  close 
conversation.  They  had  passed  along  the  beach  to- 
wards the  East  Rock  Cottage,  instead  of  going  through 
the  town,  in  order  that  their  earnest  talk  might  be  less 
.interrupted  by  meeting  with  other  passers-by;  and  they 
had  reached  the  lane  leading  from  the  east  end  of  the 
town  to  the  Park  gates  when  they  saw  Mr.  Linacre 
coming  towards  Ihem. 

"There  is  Linacre.  But  I  think  our  talk  has 
reached  its  conclusion,  my  dear  Mr.  Garstang,"  said 
Farnaby,  putting  out  his  hand  towards  Wilfred  as  he 
spoke. 

Garstang  took  the  profTcred  hand  in  his,  and  grasped 
it  with  such  force  that  Farnaby  felt  as  if  his  fingers 
were  in  a  vice. 
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"But  do  not  leave  me,"  lie  said;  "do  not  leave  me. 
Walk  witli  me  to  tlie  house.  Say  no  more,  but  stay 
with  me,  or  who  knows  but  the  devil  you  have  driven 
out  may  return?  Ah,  Mr.  Farnaby,  if  I  could  have 
you  always  with  me!  But  you  will  not  leave  me  to 
my  own  thoughts  now  in  this  hour?" 

"I  will  remain  with  you  till  you  go  into  the  Earl's 
chamber,  Mr.  Garstang.  Shall  we  tell  Mr.  Linacre 
now?" 

"Not  now;  not  till  I  am  safe.     Do  not  let  us  talk 

now,   or  maybe You  can  tell  him  as  you  think 

best,  as  soon  as  I  have  gone  in  to  speak  to  the  Earl." 

"Very  well;  so  be  it.  Are  you  not  a  happier  man 
this  minute,  Mr.  Garstang,  than  you  have  been  for 
many  a  day?"  said  Farnaby. 

"For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  year, — such  long, 
long  years!  Always  alone,  Mr.  Farnaby;  always 
alone!  Happier?  I  don't  know  how  I  feel.  I  feel  as 
if  I  was  drunk.  But  I  am  afraid  of  my  own  thoughts. 
Do  not  leave  me  till  the  last  minute." 

"Never  fear.  Linacre,  we  are  going  to  the  Park. 
Of  course  you  have  the  latest  news  of  the  Earl?" 

"I  saw  Mr.  Hathaway  just  now.  He  tells  me  that 
he  cannot  last  out  the  night.  Are  you  going  to  the 
house,  Mr.  Garstang?"  said  Linacre,  in  some  surprise, 
turning  to  walk  with  them. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Linacre,  I  Avish  to  see  the  Earl,"  said 
Garstang,  in  rather  a  hurried  nervous  manner,  which 
was  very  unlike  his  usual  way  of  speaking. 

"To  see  the  Earl!"  repeated  Linacre,  lifting  up 
his  eyebrows.  "I  fear  you  will  hardly  find  that  prac- 
ticable." 
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''I  have  beeu  told  that  his  ruiud  is  still  quite  clear, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  not  refuse  to  see  uie." 

"Yes,    Hathaway    says    that    he    is    quite    himself. 

But You  are  not  bound  on  the  same  errand,    1 

suppose,  Farnaby?"  said  Linacre,  with  just  the  slightest 
possible  tlavour  of  a  sneer  in  his  tone. 

"No,  hardly  that.  I  have  merely  walked  down 
from  the  Grange  with  Mr.  Garstang,"  replied  Farnaby. 

"It  was  your  second  visit  to  the  Grange  to-day, 
was  it  not?"  said  Linacre,  in  a  tone  of  subacid  ill- 
humour. 

"It  w^as  so,  Linacre.  But  I  did  not  go  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing,  nor  did  I  see,  any  person  except 
3Ir.  Gar.stang  Have  you  any  intention,  Linacre,  of 
seeing  the  Earl  before  he  dies?" 

"No,  indeed.  To  what  good  purpose  could  I  do 
so?  I  think  you  will  find  that  he  will  decline  to  see 
anybody.  I  sliould  feel  very  unwilling  to  intrude  my- 
self upon  his  last  moments,"  said  Linacre,  in  the  sauie 
tone,  but  still  continuing  to  walk  with  Farnaby  and 
Garstang  towards  the  house. 

They  found  a  servant  in  the  hall  who  told  them 
that  there  had  been  no  apjiarent  change  in  the  Earl's 
condition  during  the  last  few  hours;  and  to  this  man 
Wilfred  addressed  his  request  that  the  Earl  should  be 
told  that  Mr.  Garstang  of  the  Grange  wished  to  see 
him  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 

The  man,  who  was  not  accjuainted  with  Wilfred  by 
sight,  looked  exceedingly  amazed,  and  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  other  two  visitors  with  a  look 
that  very  plainly  asked  whether  Garstang  was  to  be 
considered  a  madman  or  not.  But  as  ins  look  obtained 
no  answer,   and  as  the  madman,   as  the  servant  con- 
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sidered  him,  bad  coiDe  tliere  together  with  the  heir  to 
the  eai'ldom,  tlie  man  replied  tliat  he  did  not  think  that 
it  was  possible  for  anybody  to  be  admitted  to  the  Earl, 
but  that  he  would  go  and  send  Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Atkins  made  his  appearance  almost  imme- 
diately; and  was  beginning  to  assert  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  admitting  anybody  to  his  master's  presence, 
least  of  all  people  coming  on  such  business  as  brought 
Mr.  Garstang  there,  when  Wilfred  interrupted  him  by 
asking  on  what  business  Mr.  Atkins  supposed  him  to 
have  come. 

■  "A  ha])plication  for  to  be  put  back  into  the  Bishops- 
croft  farm,  I  should  say,"  replied  Mr.  Atkius,  very 
severely. 

Wilfred  was  about  to  reply  to  this,  but  Farnaby 
interruj)ted  him. 

"■It  is  assuming  a  very  great  responsibility  to 
undertake  to  exclude  any  person  from  the  presence  of 
a  dying  man  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties, 
withovit  consulting  him  on  the  subject.  The  Earl  can 
refuse  to  see  Mr.  Garstang  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
But  surely  it  would  be  well  to  give  him  the  choice," 
said  he. 

Mr.  Atkins  looked  from  the  speaker  towards  Mr. 
Linacre,  and  not  seeing  in  his  face  either  adherence 
to  or  dissent  from  this  doctrine,  he  shrunk  from  taking 
it  altogether  upon  himself  to  refuse  to  carry  Mr.  Gar- 
stang's  message  to  the  Earl,  and  turned  on  his  heel, 
saying,— 

"Well,  I  will  tell  his  lordship  as  Mr.  Garstang 
wishes  to  talk  to  him,  and  then  you  will  see " 

In  a  very  few  minutes,  however,  he  returned,  with 
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a  very  cliapfallen  look,  and  the  anuouncemeut  tliat  tlic 
Karl  would  see  Mr.  (Jarstang  immediately. 

"I  will  wait  tor  you  here  till  you  come  back,  Mr. 
( iar.stanj;,"  said  Farnaby. 

"I  shall  be  very  grateful  to  you  if  you  will  do  so," 
said  Wilfred,  turning  to  follow  Sir.  AtkiiL'J,  and  leaving 
Farnaby  and  Linaere  in  the  hall  together. 

He  was  usliered  into  the  room  wliere  the  old  noble- 
man— the  man  whom  he  had  for  so  many  years  hated 
with  so  bitter  a  hatred — was  dying.  Hathaway,  wlio 
had  ridden  back  to  Billiford  in  the  jniddle  of  tlie  day, 
to  give  directions  about  tlie  attendance  on  his  own 
})atieuts,  had  returned,  and  was  now  sitting  at  the  head 
of  the  bed.  It  was  a  large  room,  with  a  large  bow- 
window,  fx'om  which  all  blinds  and  curtains  had  been 
withdrawn  at  the  dying  man's  desire;  and  the  light  of 
the  sun,  which  was  beginning  to  descend  the  western 
sky,  sent  its  beams  right  on  to  the  pillow  on  which  his 
head  was  propped. 

It  was  a  venerable-looking  old  head,  mild  and  gentle 
in  the  expression  of  the  features,  as  Wilfred  noAV  .saw 
it,  and  differing  very  widely  in  that  respect  from  what 
he  remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  face  on  other  occa- 
.sions.  Such,  he  thought,  was  tlie  effect  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  great  end-all:  tlio  consciousness  that 
conflict  and  anger  were  over,  l^ut  whatever  the  state 
of  the  Earl's  heart  and  mind  might  have  been  in  those 
respects,  Mr.  Atkins  could  have  given  a  more  authentic 
account  of  the  rcmnrkable  alteration  in  the  oxjtression 
of  his  features.  The  fact  was  that  the  old  man  had 
for  many  years  worn  a  complete  set  of  fivlse  teeth;  and 
when  they  were  on  duty  in  tlieir  jilaces,  the  expression 
of  tlie  face,  and  specially  of  the  mouth,  the  most  tell- 
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tale  feature  in  it,  was  very  hard  and  fiercely  defiant. 
When  they  Avere  removed,  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
face  seemed  to  be  entirely  altered.  And  on  this  occa- 
sion Wilfred  (Jarstang  for  tlie  first  time  saw  his  old 
enemy  without  his  teeth.  Who  can  say  how  far  his 
feelings  towards  him  might  have  been  modified  if  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  him  usually  under  the  same 
circumstances ! 

His  head  was  lying  back  on  the  pillows,  exactly 
facing  the  light  from  the  window,  but  the  eyes  were 
closed  when  Wilfred  came  into  the  room.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  sleeping.  Hathaway 
got  up  from  his  chair,  and  coming  forward  with  a 
silent  step  to  meet  Garstang,  said  in  a  whisper, — 

"The  Earl  wished  to  see  you,  and  you  are  the  only 
person  whom  he  has  been  willing  to  admit.  You  may 
perhaps  be  aware,  Mr.  Garstang,  of  his  reasons  for 
wishing  to  speak  to  you;  but  I  think  it  right  to  tell 
you,  not  only  that  his  hours  are  numbered,  and  that 
they  are  very  few,  but  that  it  would  be  extremely  im- 
proper that  he  should  be  agitated  or  excited.  I  could 
not  answer  for  the  result.  It  might  be  immediately 
fatal." 

"Is  that  Garstang  of  the  Grange,  Hathaway?"  said 
the  dying  man,  in  a  very  weak  voice,  without  opening 
his  eyes. 

"Mr.  Garstang  is  here,  my  lord.  He  has  just  en- 
tered the  room,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"Leave  us  together  then,  if  you  please,  Hath- 
away," said  the  Earl.  "Stay;  just  prop  me  up  a  little 
on  the  pillow,  will  you,  before  you  go,  and  give  one 
sup  of  the  cordial." 

Hathaway  did  as  he  was  bid;  and  then,  whispering 
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to  Garstang  as  be  passed  him  to  remember  wliat  be 
had  said,  and  telling  him  that  he  should  remain  just 
outside  the  door,  so  as  to  be  at  baud  at  a  moment's 
warning,  glided  out  of  the  room. 

Wilfred  stepped  up  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  said 
at  once,  in  a  hurried,  nervous  sort  of  manner, — 

"It  is  a  long  time,  Lord  Linacre " 

"Yes,  it  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Garstang,"  said  the 
Karl,  interrupting  him  with  a  feeble  motion  of  his 
baud.  ''Have  the  kindness  to  stand  on  the  other  side, 
in  the  light,  where  I  can  see  you,  and  let  a  dying  man 
have  bis  own  way.  I  want  to  speak  to  you;  and  I 
want  you  to  bear  me  without  interruption." 

Garstang  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  as  the 
old  man  had  asked  him,  and  remained  silent,  though 
not  a  little  surprised. 

"You  have  come  to  ask  to  be  reinstated  in  the 
Bishopscroft  farm " 

"My  lord "  interrupted  Garstang.     But  the  old 

man  again  signed  to  him  imperatively  to  be  silent. 

"I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  speak,"  he  continued.  "I 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come.  Per- 
haps if  you  had  done  so  at  an  earlier  day  I  should  not 
have  remained — not  have  refused  you.  I  shall  leave 
orders — or  at  least  a  request — that  you  be  reinstated. 
I  have  done  you  much  evil.  But,  Mr.  Garstang,  I  have 
been  a  broken-hearted  man;  and  to  such  much  may  be 
forgiven.     I  trust  I  have  your  forgiveness." 

"My  lord,  ray  lord,"  said  Wilfred,  much  and  pain- 
fully moved,  "my  lord,  /have  been  a  broken-hearted 
man; — not  because  of  poA^erty,  not  because  of  the  i'arni, 
my  lord,"  he  continued  hastily  and  eagerly,  "that  is 
nothing.     But   heaven   knows,   my  lord,    that   a   more 
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broken-hearted  man  than  I  lives  not  this  day.  If  much 
may  be  forj^iven  to  such  an  one — see  you,  my  lord, 
whether  you  can  forgive  me?  For,  indeed,  Lord 
Linacre,  I  have  come  here  tliis  day  not  to  forgive,  but, 
if  it  is  possible,  to  be  forgiven." 

"Of  all  that  the  less  said  the  better,"  said  the  Earl. 
"I  do  not  deem, — I  never  deemed, — that  there  was 
much  for  me  to  forgive  to  you  personally.  Let  bygones 
be  bygones.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  can  both  say  to  the 
other  that  no  remnant  of  anger,  hatred,  or  malice,  re- 
mains between  us." 

"Oh,  my  lord!  my  lord!"  said  Wilfred,  with  a  deep 
groan,  and  covering  bis  face  with  his  hands. 

"Is  it  so  difficult  then,  to  lay  aside  enmity  against 
a  dying  man?  I  would  fain  have  left  the  world  in 
charity  with  all  men!"  said  the  Earl. 

"My  lord,  it  is  now  for  you  to  hear  me  say  what 
I  came  here  to  say  to  you;  and  I  pray  to  God  that 
when  you  have  heard  it  you  may  still  be  able  to  for- 
give me  the  evil  I  have  done!  My  lord,  I  will  ask  you 
to  hear  me  to  the  end,  that  I  may  trouble  you  as  short 
a  time  as  possible  with  my  confession." 

"Never  mind  your  confession,  man!  If  you  can 
forgive  me  I  can  forgive  you  all  the  past,  and  no 
more  need  be  said  between  us;  and  you  shall  go  back 
to  the  Bishopscroft  farm.  Won't  that  make  it  straight 
between  us?" 

"My  lord,  craving  your  j)«irdon,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  you  to  hear  the  story  I  have  to  tell — the 
terrible  confession  I  have  to  make.  I  came  here,  not 
to  speak  about  the  Bishopscroft  farm,  nor  thinking  of 
it.  I  came  here  to  tell  your  lordship  what  it  is  most 
important  that  you  should  know;    and — to  see  whether 
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— it    is  |)ot;sible  that  your  lordshij*  shonlil   foralvo  mo 
— when  you  have  licard  my  story." 

"Is  there  much  to  hear?"  said  the  Earl,  -wearily. 

"It  is  much  iu  iinjiortauce,  my  lord.  I  ^vill  be  as 
short  as  I  cau,"  rc])liod  "Wilfred. 

"Give  me  a  sup  out  of  that  boltle  there,  theu: — 
good, — now  I  will  listen  to  you  as  well  as  I  can." 

"My  lord,  when  my  brother  George  died — as  you 
know — I  felt  very  angry  against  your  lordship." 

"You  could  not  lay  his  death  at  iiiv  door!"  said 
the  Earl. 

"No,  my  lord.  J3ut  you  thought  that  the  death  of 
your  son  lay  at  my  brother's  door.  My  lord,  it  was 
not  so.  It  was  to  please  Lord  Salta.sh,  and  not  to 
please  my  brother,  that  the  man  was  rescued  fron>  the 
jjress-gang.  But  all  that  is  bygone.  You,  my  lord, 
thought  diAerently,  and  we  thought,  my  lord, — 1 
thought,  that  when  my  brother  Avas  doomed  to  die, 
you  rejoiced  at  his  condemnation." 

"I  did  rejoice;  being  myself  very  sore  and  broken- 
hearted. I  ask  God's  forgiveness  and  yours!"  inter- 
rupted the  Earl. 

"And,  my  lord,  the  sight  of  that  rejoicing  iu  i/oiir 
heart,  at  that  moment,  put  the  devil  into  w/y  heart;  and 
in  revenge  for  what  you  then  made  me  suffer,  I  have 
purposely  caused,  (jr  at  least  grievously  increased  your 
misery  during  all  the  years  since  that  time,  ^ly  lord, 
you  have  all  these  years  grieved  over  the  dishonour  of 
your  daughter — " 

"Man,  man,  be  silent! — be  silent,  or  you  will 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  forgive!"  gasped  the 
Earl. 

"Oh,    my  lord!   there  was  no  such  dishonour  to  be 
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forgiven!  no  dishonour  worse  than  the  marriage  of 
your  (laughter  with  the  son  of  Garstang  of  Garstang 
Grange!" 

"Marriage!"  shrieked  the  dying  man,  starting  up 
to  a  sitting  posture  in  his  bed,  with  a  sudden  spring, 
which  the  medical  men  would  have  declared  to  be  im- 
possible to  him. 

It  was  a  terrible  and  strange  sound, — that  shriek 
forced  by  intense  emotion  from  the  failing  energies  of 
the  old  man.  It  brought  Hathaway,  who  had  heard  it 
outside  the  door,  running  into  the  room.  To  his  ex- 
treme surprise,  he  found  the  Earl  sitting  up  in  the 
bed,  with  his  dim  and  hollow  eyes  relighted  up,  and 
glaring  eagerly  out  of  their  deep  sockets,  and  his  two 
hands  clenched. 

"Go  back;  leave  the  room,  Hathaway!  I  will  call 
you  if  I  want  your  help.  Mr.  Garstang  will  call  you!" 
said  he,  in  a  stronger  voice  than  Hathaway  imagined 
could  have  ever  come  from  his  lungs  again;  and 
motioning  to  the  Doctor  to  leave  him  with  an  imperious 
gesture. 

"Marriage,  my  lord,"  repeated  Wilfred,  as  soon  as 
Hathaway  had  left  the  room;  "a  regular  and  duly 
solemnized  marriage,  of  which  I  have  the  authentic 
evidence  here,  and  which  I  can  satisfactorily  prove  and 
establish  any  day,"  he  added,  placing  his  hand  em- 
jjhatically  on  the  pocket  in  Avhich  the  certificates  were 
placed,  as  he  spoke. 

"Oh  gracious  and  merciful  heaven!"  exclaimed  the 
Earl,  letting  himself  fall  back  on  the  pillows  and  re- 
maining silent  for  a  minute  or  two;  though  his  lips 
kept  moving  all  the  time. 
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"And  her  cliild?  She  left  a  child?"  he  added  at 
length. 

"She  left  a  child  who  is  now  alive  and  well; — a 
cliild,  the  daughter  of  my  brother,  and  of  your  daughter, 
my  lord." 

"But  the  cliiltl  inan,  man,  man,  why  don't  you 
say? — the  child? — l.oni? — when  burn?"  isaid  the  Earl; 
and  as  he  spoke  his  thin  shrivelled  hands  quivered 
■with  intense  excitement  and  anxiety  as  they  lay  on  the 
sheet  of  the  bed. 

''Born  in  wedlock,  my  lord.  Nutliing  ever  oc- 
curred between  my  brother  and  the  Lady  Juliette 
which  ought  not  to  have  occurred  between  an  honest 
man  and  a  virtuous  lady; — save  that  their  marriage 
was  secret; — and  save  that  she  was  your  h)rdship's 
daugliter,  and  he  but  a  Garstang  of  Garstang!" 

"But  the  child! — man,  you  are  talking  of  what  you 
know  notliing; — tliat  child  is  my  granddaughter-, — my 
legitimate  granddauglitcr; — and  the  Iieiress  of  my 
name,  and  title,  and  of  this  property." 

"Yes,  my  lord,  I  know  that.  I  am  aware  of  all 
the  truth,"  said  Wilfred,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
pride  and  contrite  humility. 

"And  gracious  heaven!  why  then  liave  you  not 
proclaimed  this  marriage,  and  the  rights  of  your  bro- 
ther's child?"  said  the  Earl,  staring  at  him  Avith  wide 
and  eager  eyes. 

"Because "  said  Wilfred,    returning  the  Earl's 

stare  with  eyes  as  haggard,  and  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  while  his  features  worked  terribly,  —  "be- 
cause  " 

He  struggled  witli  an  effort  that  seemed  to  shake 
his    whole   body   to  utter  the   words  that   should   have 
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followed.  But  the  words  wotild  not  be  uttered.  And 
swaying  for  a  moment  to  and  fro,  like  a  tall  tree  be- 
fore it  falls,  Wilfred  fell  heavily  to  the  floor. 


CHAPTER   111. 

The  Earl's  Punishmeut  is  Over. 

The  heavy  fall  of  Wilfred  to  the  ground  had  been 
lj(j(h  felt  and  heard  by  Hathaway,  who  had  remained 
waiting  outside  the  door,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
duration  of  the  interview  between  the  Earl  and  his 
former  tenant.  He  came  hurriedly  into  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Bartram,  who  had  just  come  up  from  the 
town,  and  by  the  servant,  who  was  ushering  him  to 
the  sick  room,  and  found  the  Earl  sitting  up  in  the 
bed,  aftd  stretching  his  arms  eagerly  towards  the  place 
near  the  foot  of  the  bed  where  Wilfred  Garstang  Avas 
lying.  The  latter  was  not  visible  to  the  medical  men, 
as  they  came  in  at  tlie  door;  because  the  bed  was  be- 
tween them  and  the  fallen  man. 

"Is  he  dead?  Is  he  dead,  I  say?"  said  the  Earl, 
shaking  with  nervous  anxiety. 

In  obedience  to  the  pointing  of  his  outstretched 
arms,  they  hastened  round  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
saw  the  prostrate  form  of  Wilfred  lying  insensible.  He 
was  breathing  heavily  and  stertorously,  and  it  was 
evident  to  the  medical  men  that  he  was  suffering  from 
a  sudden  seizure  of  the  heart. 

"No,  my  lord;  not  dead,"  said  Hathaway,  hasten- 
ing to  the  bed-head,  Avliile  Bartram  and  the  servant 
raised  Wilfred  from  the  floor;  "not  dead!  It  is  a  slight 
and  partial  paralysis  of  the  heart." 

Tlir  Iktrslninj^.   11.  19 
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"Aro  yon  sure  he  will  recover?"  asked  the  Earl 
anxiously. 

"Doubtless  he  will,  my  lord.  I  make  no  doubt  he 
will  recover  in  a  few  minutes  from  this  attack.  It  may 
be  that  more  serious  seizures  of  the  same  sort  may 
follow,"  said  Hathaway,  marvelling  much  at  the  ex- 
treme anxiety  manifested  by  the  Earl,  and  speaking  of 
Garstang,  and  the  chances  of  his  life  and  death,  as 
unconcernedly  as  if  there  had  not  been  the  smallest 
possibility  that  the  latter  might  hear  him. 

"No;  put  him  on  that  sofa,  there.  1  won't  have 
him  taken  fuit  of  the  room,"  said  the  Earl,  very 
peremptorily,  as  Bartram  and  the  servant  were  about 
to  carry  AVilfred,  who  was  still  insensible,  out  of  (he 
room. 

"It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  bleed  him,"  said 
Hathaway,  under  his  breath  to  the  Earl;  "it  may  be 
some  hours  before  he  is  in  a  condition  to  speak  to  your 
lordship. — Had  we  not  better -" 

"No;  I  will  not  have  him  taken  out  (jf  this  room. 
Let  him  be  bled  here,  if  it  is  proper  to  bleed  him.  Put 
him  on  the  sofa  there;  I  insist  upon  it,  Hathaway,  that 
he  does  not  leave  this  room,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a 
vigour  and  a  force  of  decision  that  quite  surprised  the 
Doctor,  who,  an  hour  before,  would  have  sworn  that 
the  dying  man  was  much  too  far  gone  for  such  an 
effort  to  be  ])ossible  to  him.  Very  much  puzzled  were 
both  Hathaway  and  his  colleague  at  this  determination 
of  the  Earl  not  to  lose  sight  of  a  man  whom  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  or  near  it,  nothing  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  see.  IJut  the  Earl  Avas  thinking  of  those 
pa])ers,  precious  to  him  beyond  all  else  in  the  world, 
which  Wilfred  had  declared  to  be  on  big  person;   and 
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which,  if  inclccd  Garstang  were  about  to  die,  he— -the 
Karl — wouhl  have  caused  to  be  taken  from  his  pocket, 
and  recognized  by  other  Avitnesses,  before  he  himself 
should  breathe  his  last. 

So  Wilfred  was  placed  on  the  sofa,  under  the 
Earl's  eyes;  and  in  a  short  time  bej^an  to  recover  his 
consciousness.  The  pulse  returned  to  its  normal 
action,  and  the  two  doctors  declared  that  the  seizure 
had  not  been  a  violent  one;  and  that  in  a  short  time 
their  new  patient  would  be  able  to  resume  his  conver- 
sation with  the  Earl. 

Meantime  Bartram  had  slipped  out,  and  returned 
to  the  hall,  where,  on  passing  through  it,  he  had  left 
Mr.  Linacre  and  Mr.  Farnaby. 

"Hathaway  got  a  fright  just  now,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Linacre.  "It  seems  the  Earl  had  desired 
him  to  leave  him  with  that  man,  Garstang.  What 
there  can  be  to  be  said  between  them,  heaven  only 
knows.  Hathaway  kept  watch  outside  the  door,  of 
course.  And  presently,  bang!  he  hears  a  great  fall  on 
the  floor.  Poor  Hathaway  had  not  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  remember  that  it  could  not  be  the  Earl  who 
had  fallen ,  seeing  that  he  can't  leave  his  bed.  He 
thought  something  had  happened.  I  reached  the  room 
at  the  same  moment,  and  there  we  found  Garstang  in 
a  fit  on  the  floor,  and  the  Earl  sitting  up  in  bed,  and 
speaking  as  strong  as  if  he  had  a  month's  life  in  him, 
and  swearing  that  Garstang  should  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  room  on  any  account.  Very  extraordinary,  Mr. 
Linacre.  I  can't  help  thinking,  for  my  part,  that  the 
Earl  was  giving  him  a  bit  of  his  mind  about  that  un- 
happy bvisiness   of  the  Lady  Juliette,   you  know,   sir. 

Ill* 
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Ah!  he  might  well  tall  duwu  in  a  tainting  iit,   or  any- 
thing else,  I  am  sure." 

Here  Hathaway  came  out  to  the  hall  begging  that 
Bartram  avouIcI  go  to  the  door  of  the  Earl's  chainlier, 
and  keep  Avatch  there  for  precaution  sake,  not  entering 
unless  lie  were  summoned.  Garstang,  he  said,  had  re- 
covered himself  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  continue  ]\'\s 
conversation  with  the  Earl;  the  latter  Avas  speaking 
Avith  a  Avoudcrful  degree  of  strength  and  energy,  and 
had  desired  that  he  and  Mr.  Gm-stang  might  again  be 
left  together. 

Meantime,  this  was  what  Avas  passing  in  the  Earl's 
chamber. 

'•You  were  going  to  tell  me,  Mr.  CJarstang,  Avhen 
you  Avere  taken  ill,"  said  the  Earl,  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  left  alone  together, — "you  Avere  going  to  tell  me 
why  you  have  abstained  till  now  from  setting  right  be- 
fore the  Avorld  the  name  of  your  brother's  Avife,  and 
asserting  the  rights  of  your  niece,  Avho  is  my  grand- 
daughter." 

"I  am  about  to  ansAver  that,  my  lord.  But  the 
pain  and  the  shame  of  doing  .so  Avere  too  great  for  me. 
I  kept  the  trutli  concealed,"  continued  "Wilfred,  speak- 
ing Avith  effort,  and  in  slow  and  low  accents,  "because 
I  kncAv  that  the  belief  that  your  daughter  had  dis- 
graced herself  and  her  family,  and  tliat  your  lineage 
was  extinct,  Avould  embitter  your  life  ami  make  your 
days  miserable.  And  I  determined  thus  to  avenge 
your  rejoicing  over  the  condemnation  of  my  unhaj^py 
brother.  This  I  did,  and  liaA'e  continued  to  do,  for 
nigh  upon  twenty  years.  It  is  for  your  lordsliip  to  say 
now  Avhcthcr  it  i.s  possible  for  you  to  forgive  me." 

And  Wilfred  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ,   between 
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the  Pvarl  and  the  red  light  streaming  in  from  the  setting 
Sim,  witli  liis  hands  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  head 
dropped  npon  them. 

The  Earl  was  silent  for  awhile,  and  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  before  he  replied. 

"As  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,"  he  then  said,  solemnly 
and  reverently  bowing  his  white  head  forwards  as  he 
lay  propped  nj)  with  ])illows,  "so  do  I  forgive.  But 
oh,  man!  rarely,  I  think,  has  any  man  inflicted  on  his 
fellow-man  so  much  anguish  as  you  have  inflicted  on 
me  in  all  these  miserable  years.  Yet,  doubt  it  not, 
that  I  do  fully  and  freely  pardon  and  forgive  you.  1 
did  deserve  some  evil  at  your  hands.  And,  thanks  be 
to  God,  it  is  all  the  easier  now  to  forgive,  that  you 
have  brought  me  at  this  eleventh  hour  a  very  great — 
an  infinite  joy." 

"And  for  that,  my  lord,  I  deserve  no  thanks  or 
gratitude  whatever  at  your  hands.  My  confession  is 
not  yet  complete,  and  I  would  fain  complete  it.  My 
lord,  not  only  have  I  rejoiced  in  the  affliction  which, 
by  my  act,  you  have  sufi'ered  fi-om  for  twenty  years; 
but  I  had ,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  vengeance,  determined 
that  you  should  die  without  the  knowledge  that  the 
wrong  done  to  your  daughter  and  your  granddaughter 
should  ever  be  remedied.  I  intended  to  inform  you, 
when  yoin-  life  should  be  drawing  near  to  its  close, 
that  my  hand  had  poured  out  all  this  misery  upon 
you;  that  in  my  hand  it  lay  to  restore  your  daughter 
to  her  good  name,  and  your  granddaughter  to  her 
rightful  position,  and  that  because  of  the  evil  you  had 
done  to  me  and  mine,  I  would  never  do  so.  I  in- 
tended this  consummation  of  my  vengeance,   my  lord; 
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and  I  intciuletl  it  wlien  I  rose  from  my  lied  this  morn- 
ing.    Now,  my  lord,  1  have  confessed  all  my  sin." 

"I  thank  God,  Mr.  Garstang:,  and  you  have  great 
reason  to  thank  him,  that  your  heart  has  been  changed, 
and  that  you  have  opened  it  to  better  thoughts,"  said 
the  Earl  solemnly. 

"I  trust,  my  lord,  that  I  am  thankful.  But  in 
honesty  I  nuist  needs  tell  your  lordship  how  this  change 
was  wrought  in  me.  I  left  my  home  this  day  to  come 
here  with  the  full  purpose  in  my  heart,  all  dark  and 
black,  to  do  as  I  have  said.  A  man  walked  with  me 
— would  walk  with  me — would  not  be  shaken  oft". 
Never  before,  my  lord,  has  any  man  spoken  to  me  as 
that  man  spoke.  To  him  it  is  wholly  due  that  when 
I  reached  the  Park  I  reached  it  with  a  changed  heart. 
To  him  your  lordship  owes  aught  of  happiness  that 
that  change  may  produce  to  you." 

"But  how  could  such  a  purpose  as  yours,  Mr. 
Garstang,  be  otherwise  than  a  secret  from  all  men? 
How  could  the  person  of  whom  you  speak  turn  yon 
from  your  j)uri)oso  unless  he  knew  it?"  said  the  Earl, 
Avith  shrewdly  incjuiring  eyes. 

"My  lord,  my  purpose  has  been  my  secret  for  these 
twenty  years.  It  has  never  been  breathed  to  any  man, 
save  this  one,  and  to  him  only  this  day.  My  lord,  he 
came  to  me  seeking  in  marriage  the  hand  of  my  niece, 
your  granddaughter,  in  entire  ignorance  of  her  position 
as  your  lordship's  heiress*,  and,  seeing  that  no  human 
power  could  force  me  to  divulge  the  proofs  at  the  mar- 
riage against  my  will,  I  thought  it  Avell  that  he  should 
know  the  truth  \\\i\\  regard  to  her  whom  he  sought  to 
marry.     When  I  told  him  what  I  had  done,  and  what 
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T  intended  to  do,  lie  rested  not  till  lie  had  changed  my 
purpose." 

"And  this  man  seeks  to  marry  the  heiress  to  the 
title  and  estates  of  Linacre?"  said  the  Earl,  after  some 
moments  of  silence; — "had  sought  her  hand  before  he 
was  aware  of  her  expectations V     Who  is  this  man?" 

"His  name  is  Walter  Farnaby,  my  lord,  the  son  of 
a  clergyman  of  this  county,  of  a  good  old  Sillshire 
family.  He  is  a  fellow  of  Silchester  College,  at  Oxford, 
and  he  saw  my  niece  where  she  was  placed  for  her 
education  in  Silchester.  He  came  here,  not  knowing 
at  all  that  he  should  find  her  here,  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  Bentham  Linacre." 

"So  Mr.  Befitham  Linacre  is  here  too,"  said  the 
Earl,  not  Avith  any  lowering  of  the  brow  indicative  of 
displeasure,  but  a  sort  of  half  peevish,  half  malicions 
twist  of  the  upper  lip,  in  which  might  have  been  read 
no  small  amount  of  satisfaction  at  the  discomfiture  that 
was  awaiting  that  obnoxious  individual.  "Ay,  ay.  So 
Mr.  Bentham  Linacre  has  come  down.  Trust  him  for 
being  in  at  the  death.  But  he  is  not  going  to  have 
the  brush  after  all.  Ho!  ho!  ho!  Give  me  another 
sup  out  of  the  bottle  there,  Mr.  Garstang.  I  declare 
I  feel  as  I  conld  live  a  little  longer,  to  see  my  poor 
child's  memory  properly  cleared,  and  my  heiress  mar- 
ried. So  Mr.  Bentham  Linacre  is  here,  is  he? — waiting- 
till  the  breath  is  out  of  my  body.  W^ait  a  bit,  wait  a 
bit,  Mr.  Bentham  Linacre.  The  last  time  we  met  you 
gave  me  a  heavyish  back  fall.  Now  we  shall  see  if  I 
can't  throw  you,  and  win  the  match  after  all,"  said 
the  old  Sillshire  man,  who  had  in  his  young  days 
patronized  many  a  struggle  in  the  favourite  sport  of 
his  county. 
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"I  oufrlit  to  tell  you,  my  lord,  fliat  Mr.  Bentliam 
Liuacre  himself,  also  in  ignorance  of  the  lefritiniate 
hirth  of  my  niece,  on  seeinp:  her  here,  made  proposals 
for  lier  hand,"  said  Wilfred,  drily. 

"I  daresay.  So  that's  the  way  the  cat  jumps! 
And  you  ima-rine  that  he  had  no  inkling — Hum!  I 
tell  you  tliat  there  is  nothing  those  lawyers  don't  get 
to  know  somehow.  And  pray  what  did  you  say  to  Mr. 
Linacre's  proposal,  sir?" 

"lyfy  lord,  I  and  all  my  family  liave  very  grave 
reasons  for  entirely  objecting  to  the  marriage  of  one 
of  our  race  with  a  cousin,"  said  "Wilfred,  speaking  very 
gravely  and  even  sternly;  "and,  as  your  lordship  sees, 
]\rr.  Linacre  is  the  cousin  of  my  niece  by  the  mother's 
side.  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  consent  to  such  a 
marriage." 

"Nor  me,"  said  the  Earl,  nodding  his  head. 

"And,  moreover,  it  seems  that  3[r.  Farnaby  has 
already  succeeded  in  winning  the  cliild's  love.  Tliere 
would,  as  I  judge,  be  difticulty  in  inducing  her  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  any  other  marriage,"  said  Wilfred, 
gravely. 

The  Earl  remained  buried  in  silent  meditation  for 
some  minutes. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Garstang,"  he  said,  at  length,  "that 
my  granddaughter  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  look 
higher  for  a  mate  to  share  her  fortunes — there  are  few 
of  any  rank  in  the  land  who  would  not  jumj)  at  the 
chance  of  obtaining  for  their  eldest  son  the  hand  of 
the  Barone.ss  Linacre  in  her  own  right,  and  heiress  to 
all  the  family  property.  But — Mr.  Garstang,  we  owe 
— we  both  owe  this  Mr.  Farnaby  much — very  much — 
more    than   any   gratitude   or    any    earthly    advantage 
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whatever  can  repay.  Tlie  man  is  a  gcnfloman.  T  know 
the  name  very  well — a  very  good  old  south  SilLshire 
name.  And  yon  say  that  the  child  has  already  learned 
to  like  him? — llis  father  was  a  clergyman,  you  say; 
what  is  the  gentleman  himself?" 

IIapi)ily  for  the  EarFs  prejudices,  Wilfred  did  not 
happen  to  know  that  Farnaby  had  been  called  to  the 
Bar.  So  he  told  all  that  he  did  knoAV  of  his  occupa- 
tions, saying  that  he  "was  a  poet." 

"A  poet!"  said  the  Earl,  witl)  a  queer  grimace. 
"A  23oet!  Well,  Surrey  was  a  poet.  It  is  just  as  well 
that  my  granddaughter's  husband  will  not  need  to  earn 
his  bread.  And  now,  Mr.  Garstang,  as  my  time  is 
short  they  tell  me — although,  I  must  say  that  I  feel 
much  more  as  if  I  had  still  some  life  in  me  than  I  did 
an  hour  or  two  ago — do  not  let  us  lose  any  of  it.  I 
must  see  my  grandchild — the  latest,  but  not  the  last,  I 
trust,  of  her  race — before  I  die.  If  I  disappoint  the 
doctors,  and  live  some  few  days  longer — who  knows? 
— you  can  understand  that  there  will  be  much  I  shall 
want  to  hear  from  you — many  things  anent  this  mar- 
riage— poor  child!  poor  child! — but  now,  Avhat  presses 
most  is  that  I  should  see  my  grandchild." 

"You  would  wish  her  to  be  brought  to  you  here 
at  once,  my  lord?  She  is  now  at  the  Gi'ange.  It 
would  be  best  that  I  should  at  once  go  there  for  her." 

"Pray  do  so.  Take  a  carriage  to  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  and  let  it  wait  for  you,  and  bring  you  back 
thence.  That  will  be  the  quickest  way.  And  if  you 
will  send  somebody  to  me,  as  you  go  out,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Garstang." 

And  so  the  interview,  which  made  everything  on 
earth  different  to  both  of  these  men,   which   changed 
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entirely  their  own  lioarts,  and  envelojiod  all  the  worhl 
in  a  new  atniosjihore  of  a  diflerent  quality  of  light, 
came  to  a  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

■Walter  Farnaby  ami  the  Earl. 

Wilfred,  i)assiii<i-  out  of  the  Earl's  chamber,  had 
found  L)r.  Eartrain  outside  the  door;  and  the  latter 
waited  for  no  reque.st  to  do  so  to  glide  into  the  cham- 
ber as  the  former  quitted  it. 

"I  trust  your  lordship  has  not  been  overfatigued 
by  the  man  who  has  just  left  the  room.  I  trust  that 
there  has  been  no  excitement,"  said  Bartram,  coming 
up  to  the  bedside  with  a  cat-like  step. 

"Well,  yes,  to  tell  the  truth,  Bartram,  he  has  ex- 
cited me  a  good  deal,"  said  the  Earl. 

"It  is  perfectly  inexcusable,  when  he  was  warned 
how  prejudicial — I  hope  that  your  lordship  does  not 
feel " 

"My  notion  is,  Bartram,  tliat  he  has  done  me  more 
good  than  all  you  doctors  can  do." 

"Ah,  light-headed,"  thought  Bartram  to  himself. 
"Just  what  might  have  been  expected." 

"Indeed,  my  lord,  you  must  endeavour  to  be  calm. 
A  little  ice  to  the  head  perhaps " 

"Is  Hathaway  in  the  house?  If  so,  just  ask  him 
to  step  here,  will  you,  Bartram?" 

"Mr.  Hathaway,  the  Earl  is  asking  for  you,"  said 
Bartram,  coming  out  to  the  hall,  where  the  Doctor  was 
still  fhaltiug  with  i\Ir.  Liiiacre  and  Mr.  Farnaby.  "J 
am  afraid  that  that  man  has  done  him  mischief.     It  is 
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very  much  to  bo  lamented  that  he  should  have  obtained 
access  to  his  lordshijj.     If  I  had  been  consulted " 

"Is  he  still  there?"  asked  Hathaway. 

"No;  bi;t  he  has  only  just  gone.  Whatever  he  has 
been  tormenting  the  Earl  about,  it  has  put  him  into  a 
state  of  exaltation  and  fever,  I  am  afraid.  Will  you 
come  to  him?" 

In  a  i'ew  minutes  both  the  medical  gentlemen  re- 
turned to  the  hall,  and  gave  orders  that  Mr.  Atkins 
should  go  to  his  master  directly. 

"Tell  Atkins  to  come  here  for  a  moment  before 
going  in  to  him,"  said  Hathaway.  "I'll  tell  you  what," 
he  added,  addressing  Li  nacre  andFarnaby,  "I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  were  to  rally  yet,  and  last  a  little  while 
longer.  He  is  certainly  better,  wonderfully  better,  and 
has  no  more  fever  than  I  have." 

"You  Avill  observe,  Mr.  Hathaway,  that  when  I 
spoke  of  the  possibility  that  fever  might  have  super- 
vened, I  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
patient's  pulse,"  put  in  Bartram. 

"I  know,  I  know.  Well,  he  has  no  fever  now.  It 
is  one  of  those  rallies  of  nature  that  one  sometimes 
sees.  Atkins,"  he  continued,  as  the  valet  came  into 
the  hall,  "your  master  wants  some  nourishment.  Go 
to  him.  He  may  have  a  basin  of  good  strong  beef-tea, 
and  a  glass  of  sherry.  And  let  it  be  got  ready  for 
him  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  I  say,  Bartram, 
will  you  bet  that  the  Earl  don't  see  this  day  six 
months?  I  don't  mind  staking  a  five  pound  note  that 
he  does." 

"I  put  it  to  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
whether  it  would  not  seem  to  them,  as  I  think  that  it 
would  to  most  people,  a  very  grievous  impropriety  that 
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a  medical  j»ractitioi\cr  sliould  watrcr  uu  the  unfavour- 
able termination  of  a  case  in  which  he  is  eng:af::ed," 
said  Bartram,  with  much  pomposity. 

"Pslnnv!  Will  you  bet  he  lives,  and  I'll  bet  he 
dies,  and  leave  the  case  altogether  to  you?"  said 
Hathaway,  with  a  horse  laugh. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  returning  at  that 
moment  again  to  the  hall,  "the  Earl  has  been  asking 
me  if  I  knew  where  to  find  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Farnaby,  who  is,  as  he  has  been  told,  at  Billniouth. 
If  he  can  be  found  the  Earl  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Farnaby 
was  in  the  house,  thinking  it  better  to  speak  to  you, 
sir,  first,"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  turning  to  Hathaway. 

"Um! /have  no  objection  to  his  seeing  Mr. 

Farnaby.  I  should  have  said  that  he  had  enough  with 
that  fellow  who  was  Avith  him  so  long,  and  took  it  into 
his  head  to  make  a  scene  by  going  off  in  a  fainting 
fit.  But  really  he  seems  so  much  better  that  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  comply  with  his  wish,"  said  Hathaway. 

"But  how  on  earth  could  he  have  heard  that  you 
were  here — have  heard  your  name  even,  Farnaby?" 
said  Mr.  Linacre.      "Do  you  know,  Atkins?" 

"I  have  said  nothing  to  his  lordship,  Mr.  Linacre; 
and  iinless  that  man  from  the  Grange  have  aspoken  to 
Mr.  Farnaby's  being  here,  I  am  sure  I  can't  guess." 

"Isn't  it  odd,  Farnaby,  that  he  should  have  left 
the  house,  without  coming  back  to  you?"  remarked 
Mr.  Linacre.  "I  thought  that  your  wliole  errand  here 
was  to  accomj)any  him?" 

"Perha])S  he  may  be  coming  back  again,"  said 
Farnaby. 

All   this   time   he  had   been  annoyed   at   being  so 
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long  in  his  friend's  company  without  having-  com- 
municated to  liim  anytliing  of  the  extraordinary  and 
important  facts  which  he  had  that  morning  learned 
from  Wilfred  Garstaug.  It  had  been  his  purpose  to  do 
so  at  the  earliest  opportunity;  and  he  felt  as  if  there 
were  something  treacherous  in  keeping  the  knowledge 
of  such  circumstances  to  himself.  But  no  such  oppor- 
tunity had  arisen.  He  could  not  speak  on  the  subject 
in  the  presence  of  Messi's.  Hathaway  and  Bartram. 
And  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  them,  had  been  with 
him  ever  since  he  and  Mr.  Linacre  and  Wilfred  had 
reached  the  Park  together.  And  now  he  was  called 
away  by  the  Earl.  That  Lord  Linacre  should  wish  to 
see  him  was  not  so  utterly  inexplicable  to  him  as  it 
was  to  all  the  other  persons  present.  He  kneAV— or 
hoped  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he 
knew — what  had  been  the  nature  of  the  interview  be- 
tween the  Earl  and  Mr.  Garstang.  It  seemed  likely 
enough  that  such  a  conversation  as  he  supposed  to 
have  passed  between  them  might  have  led  to  speech 
of  Miss  Garstang,  and  that  thence  might  have  arisen  a 
mention  by  Mr.  Garstang  of  the  fact  of  his  pretensions 
to  the  lady's  hand. 

And  thereupon  the  Earl  might  have  wished  to  speak 
with  him. 

In  what  sense?  Was  it  not  likely  that  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  he  had  made  to  induce  Wilfred  Garstaug 
to  change  his  mind  and  purpose  towards  the  Earl, — to 
bring  him  to  put  aside  liis  vengeful  enmity  and  ap- 
proach the  old  man's  bedside  with  words  of  contrition 
and  forgiveness, — was  it  not  likely  that  those  efforts 
would  bring  about  the  destruction  of  his  ho^je  to  make 
Jenefy  Garstang  his  wife?     Garstang  was  content   to 
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accept  liim  as  a  suitor  tor  the  haiul  of  his  niece.  But 
would  the  Karl  of  Linaere  be  content  to  accept  him  as 
the  husband  of  his  granddaughter  and  heiress?  Would 
not  the  jtnnul  old  nobleman  be  eager  for  some  more 
distinguished  alliance  for  his  long-lost  and  newly- 
recovered  heiress?  It  seemed  terribly  likely  to  Farnaby, 
as  he  turned  to  follow  the  servant  to  Lord  Linacre's 
cliamber,  that  such  would  be  the  case.  And  if  it  were 
s(»,  how  could  he  reconcile  himself  to  tlie  idea  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  chance  meeting  which  had  thrown 
this  great  heiress  in  his  way  at  Silchester,  to  achieve 
so  high  a  fortune  for  liimself  by  entrapping  the  affec- 
tions of  a  girl  of  seventeen?  How,  indeed,  in  any  case, 
could  he  make  up  his  mind  to  build  his  fortunes  on 
such  a  foundation? 

With  these  thoughts  chasing  each  other  through 
his  mind,  Farnaby  entered  tlie  Farl's  cliamber. 

He  bad  just  iinished  his  basin  of  beef-tea,  and  was 
insisting  that  his  one  glass  of  sherry  should  be  filled 
to  the  brim,  while  Mr.  Atkins  stood  at  one  side  of  the 
bed-head  and  Dr.  Bartram  on  the  other. 

"Mr.  Farnaby,  my  lord,"  said  the  servant  who  had 
preceded  him  to  the  cliamber. 

"I  ought  to  ajiologize,  Mr.  Farnaby,  for  the  liberty 
I  have  taken  in  thus  calling  you  to  a  sick  man's  bed- 
side. But  there  are  matters  that  should  be  sjtoken  be- 
tween us,  and  I  could  not  wait  on  you,  you  see." 

"Oh,  my  lord! — I  am  very  glad  that  I  chanced  to 
be  so  near  at  hand,  as  to  be  able  to  obey  your  lord- 
ship's call  without  loss  of  time." 

"Now,  Atkins,  you  may  go.  Mr.  Bartram,  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  leave  Mr.  Farnaby  and  me 
together  a  little  while.     You  need  not  look  as  if  I  was 
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going  to  commit  suicide.  Don't  yon  sec  bow  much 
stronger  T  amV" 

"Now,  then,  Mr.  Parnahy,"  continued  tlie  old 
man,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  together;  "what  I 
want  to  say  to  you  may  be  said  in  a  very  few  words 
— though  t  sliould  not  rest  in  my  grave  if  I  died 
without  saying  them.  Few  men  have  owed  anotlier 
more  gratitude  than  I  owe  you,  Mr.  Farnaby.' 

"My  lord!"  said  Farnaby,  with  genuine  astonish- 
ment. 

"Yes,  it's  true.  Tliat  unhappy  man — he  has  been 
a  very  unhappy  man — has  told  me  all — has  told  me 
how  I  was  doomed  to  die  in  misery  and  despair  if  you 
had  not  rescued  me  from  it.  Give  me  your  hand. 
What  is  your  name,  Mr.  Farnaby?" 

"Walter — Walter  Farnaby,  my  lord!"  he  replied, 
giving  his  hand  to  the  old  man  as  desired. 

"Walter  Farnaby,"  said  the  Earl,  taking  his  hand 
in  both  his,  and  drawing  it  towards  liim,  so  as  to  press 
it  to  his  bosom, — "AA^alter  Farnaby,  I  pray  God  to 
bless  you.  I  believe,  as  I  lie  here,  shortly  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  my  Maker,  that,  by  your  good  thoughts 
and  good  words,  you  have  saved  two  souls.  For  my 
heart  and  my  soul  were  very  black,  very  full  of  bit- 
terness and  despair.  VVhat  the  difference  is  to  me — 
what  the  discovery  that  has  this  day  been  made,  is 
worth  to  me — you  can  guess  without  my  saying  more 
about  it.     Believe  me,  sir,  I  am  grateful  to  you." 

"I  fear  yo\i  oven-ate  the  value  of  anything  I  have 
been  able  to  do,  my  lord.  I  did  strive,  as  any  other 
man  would  have  done,  to  induce  Mr.  Garstang  to  lay 
aside  his  animosity  towards  you;  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  succeeded,"  said  Farnaby. 
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'"Well,  and  now  what  shall  I  give  ymi  in  return 
for  the  good  you  have  clone  me?"  said  the  Earl. 

"Give  me,  my  lord!"  re-echoed  Farnaby,  in  an 
accent  of  great  surprise. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  Is  there  nothing  you  want  that 
I  could  give  you,  or  help  to  give  you,  at  all  events?" 
said  the  Earl. 

"My  lord — I — I — "  stammered  Farnaby,  who,  from 
the  last  words,   began  to  guess  the  old  man's  meaning. 

"Yes;  Garstang  has  told  me  all  about  that,  too. 
You  have  asked  my  granddaughter  for  her  hand." 

"My  lord,  I  asked  Miss  Garstang  to  marry  me,  it 
is  true,  thinking  that  I,  a  poor  man,  was  wooing  a 
poor  girl.  .Since  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  lady's  position,  I  have  not 
seen  her.  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  your  lordship's 
granddaughter  and  heiress  may — nay,  ought  to  look 
for  a  diflerent  alliance  from  one  with  the  son  of  a  poor 
clergyman,"  said  Farnaby. 

"Rector  of  Barcomb-in-the-Moor,  in  tlie  southern 
half  of  the  county,  ycjur  father  Avas.  I  know  all  about 
you.  I  have  met  your  father  in  Silchester  in  (jld  times. 
Farnaby!  It  is  a  good  old  Sillshire  name,  and  a  good 
old  Sillshire  stock.  J  liad  rather  have  a  Sillshire  gen- 
tleman's son  marry  my  granddaughter  than  the  son  of 
another,  let  his  rank  I)e  what  it  might.  Mr.  Farnaby 
and  tlie  Baroness  LInacrel  And  your  son  will  be  ]iord 
Linacre  of  Linacre,  my  gi'eat  grandson  in  the  direct 
line.  And,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Farnaby — wh}-  should 
not  the  earldom  be  restored?  In  such  case,  if  you 
manage  your  affairs  well,  the  Crown  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  difticult  on  such  a  point.  Wo  shall  see;  we 
shall  see—  (b,i(    is,   you   will   see,"  added  the  old  man, 
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in  a  sadder  tone,  after  a  pause.  "I  absolutely  forgot 
that  I  was  lying  here  on  my  death-bed.  Thank  God, 
I  can  now  go  to  my  rest  in  perfect  charity  with  all 
men.  And  observe,  Farnaby,  it  is  my  special  wish 
and  request  that  Garstang  should  have  the  Bishopscroft 
farm — on  advantageous  terms,  you  know — on  ad- 
vantageous terms;  and  a  lease,  too,  if  he  wishes  it, 
when  I  am  gone." 

"I  hope  you  may  grant  it  to  him,  yourself,  my 
lord.  Why  not?  You  do  not  seem  to  me  like  a  dying 
man,"  said  Farnaby. 

"And  between  ourselves,  I  do  not  feel  like  one, 
Farnaby.  I  did  this  morning;  and  the  doctors  all 
seemed  to  think  it  was  high  time  I  went  off  the  hooks; 
but,  upon  my  word,  I  feel  so  much  better,  sf)  much 
more  life  in  me,  that  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  gave 
them  the  go-by  yet." 

"Mr.  Hathaway  was  expressing  his  strong  opinion 
just  noAV,  my  lord,  that  you  Avould  recover  and  get 
about  again.  He  said  that  the  change  in  your  state 
for  the  better  was  most  extraordinaiy,"   said  Farnaby. 

"Ah,  he  did  not  know  what  sort  of  a  cordial,  what 
an  elixt'r  vitcs  I  have  had  administered  to  me  while  his 
back  was  turned.  Did  you  see  Garstang  as  he  left  my 
room?" 

"No,  my  lord,  I  was  in  the  front  hall  with  Mr. 
Linacre;  and  I  believe  he  left  the  house  by  a  different 
way,"  replied  Farnaby. 

"Linacre!  Mr.  Bentham  Linacre.  Is  he  in  the  house 
too?  He  is  rather  too  much  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  Earl, 
with  a  sneer. 

"His  being  here,  as  well  as  my  being  here,  my 
lord,  Avas  occasioned  by  Mr.  Garstang's  coming.    I  was 
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w.ilkinj,'  from  tlic  Oraugo,  as  you  kii(»w,  uitli  llie  latter, 
aud  wc  fell  in  with  Mr.  Linacre,  ami  he  joined  us  in 
our  walk,"  .said  Faruaby. 

"And  has  he  been  informed — does  he  know — is  he 
aware  that  the  title  and  estates  descend  to  my  grand- 
daughter?"  asked  the  Earl,  with  some  anxiety. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  lord,  that  he  does  not.  Of 
course,  my  first  wish  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  was  to  inform  him  of  them;  but  when 
he  met  Mr.  Garstang  and  myself  togetlier,  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  speak  on  the  subject  under 
those  circumstances.  I  -waited  for  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  him  alone.  Then,  ever  since,  one  or 
other  of  the  two  medical  gentlemen  bore  has  been  with 
lis;  and  I  could  not  speak  before  them  on  such  a 
matter." 

"Poor  Mr.  Bentham!  It  will  be  a  very  terrible  dis- 
appointment to  him,  I  am  afraid.  And  I  su]t})Ose  he 
does  no  more  with  his  law  business  than  he  used  to?" 
said  the  Earl. 

"He  has  for  several  years  held  the  position  of  In- 
spector of  parish  apprentices " 

"Inspector  of  what?"  said  the  Earl,  in  much 
astonishment. 

"Inspector  of  parish  apprentices,  a  recently 
established  appointment  under  the  Government,  my 
lord.  It  is  not  a  bad  appoint nieut — and  it  is  most 
prf)bablc  that  he  might  never  have  got  it  if  it  had  not 
been  believed  that  he  was  the  heir  to  an  earldom." 

"Good  gracious!  Inspector  of  parish  apprentices! 
What  is  it  that  he  inspects  concerning  them?"  said  the 
old-fashioned  peer. 

"Their  general  treatment,  their  food,  lodging,  &c., 
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&c.  lie  takes  a  great  deal,  of  intcreist  in  his  work,  I 
assui-e  you,  my  lord." 

"I  am  very  glad  of  that.  Biit  I  should  not  like  to 
he  one  of  the  ajiprentices,"  said  the  Earl.  "I  suppose 
tliey  won't  take  the  place  away  from  him,  when  it  turns 
out  that  he  was  not  heir  to  the  earldom,"  he  added, 
after  a  minute's  thought. 

"Oh,  no,  my  lord!  nothing  of  the  kind,  imquestion- 
ably.  He  is  a  very  excellent  civil  servant,"  said 
Farnaby. 

"Well,  Ave  shall  have  to  tell  him  all  about  it 
presently.  Pray,  Mr.  Farnaby,  are  you  aware  that  he 
also  is  a  candidate  for  my  granddaughter's  hand?"  said 
the  Earl,  with  a  sly  look  at  Farnaby. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  he  told  me  as  much  himself.  But 
he  had  at  the  time  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  spoken  to 
the  lady.  And  I  know  that  Mr.  Garstang  entertains 
the  very  strongest  objections  to  such  an  union,  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Linacre  is  connected  by  blood  with 
Miss  Garstang." 

"Well,  poor  fellow!  he  will  have  another  disap- 
pointment to  bear  there.  You  don't  think  it  possible, 
Mr.  Farnaby,  that  he  should  have  obtained  any  inkling 
— eh? — any  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  eh?" 

"I  am  quite  persuaded  that  he  has  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  kind.  He  saw  Miss  Garstang,  and  was, 
naturally  enough,  much  struck  by  her-,  and  partly  also 
seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to — to 
heal  old  sores,  so  far  as  might  be  done  by  such  an 
union,"  said  Farnaby. 

"Hum — poor  Mr.  Bentham!  I  shall  be  glad  to  die 
in  charity  with  him  also.  It's  not  my  fault  that  he 
has  been  deceived  all  this  time  by  false  expectations. 

20* 
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Mr.  Garstang,  yoii  say,  left  the  house  Avitliont  seeing 
you.  i)o  you  know,  Mr.  Farnahy,  on  what  errand  he 
is  gone?" 

"No,  my  h)ril.  How  shoukl  1  guess  even?  I  did 
not  know  that  he  was  gone  on  any  errand.  I  thought 
it  odd,  considering  the  w.ay  in  which  we  had  come  here 
together,  that  he  shoukl  have  left  the  house  without 
speaking  to  me  again." 

"He  is  coming  hack  again.  It  will  not  he  many 
minutes,  I  suppose,  hefore  he  is  here.  They  told  me 
a  few  hours  ago  that  I  was  dying,  though,  in  truth,  I 
don't  quite  feel  now  as  if  I  was.  Can't  you  under- 
stand that  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  would  he  to  see 
the  granddaughter  who  has  been  restored  to  me,  and 
in  whom  my  name  and  lineage  is  to  he  continued,  be- 
fore I  die?" 

"You  mean,  my  lord,  that  Mr.  Garstang  has  gone 
to  bring  Miss  Garstang  here." 

"To  be  sure  he  is.  And  1  can  licar  the  carriage- 
wheels  on  the  drive.  In  another  minute  the  young 
lady  will  be  here,"  said  the  Earl,  eagerly. 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  leave  you,  my  lord.  It 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  you  that — that  a  stranger 
should  not  be  present  at — at — on  such  an  occasion," 
.said  Farnaby,  feeling  his  own  position  to  be  a  difficult 
one. 

"Not  at  all.  You  are  not  to  be  a  stranger  in  this 
house,  you  know.  Besides,  this  is  your  work.  Pray 
stay  by  me,  and  see  it  out." 

"My  lord,  here's  that  man  from  the  (J range  come 
back,  and  a  young  lady  M-ith  him.  Are  they  to  bo 
shown    in    here?"    sairi    Mr.  Atkins,    a))pearing  at   the 
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door,  and  allowing  his  extreme  astonishment  to  appear 
very  plainly  in  the  tones  of  his  voice. 

"Yes,  Atkins,  bring-  tliem  here,  and  that  without 
losing  any  time  about  it.  Now  for  it!  I  do  so  hope 
I  shall  like  the  look  of  her.  Come  you  round,  Farnaby, 
and  stand  by  the  head  of  the  bed  on  this  side,  and 
stand  close.     Now  then!" 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Earl  recovers  the  lost  Branch  of  the  Family  Tree. 

"Great  Heaven  I  how  like!  It  is  her  mother  over 
again,"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  putting  his  hands  before 
his  eyes  as  Jenefy,  looking  very  much  scared  and 
frightened — and  all  the  more  like  her  poor  timid  and 
constantly-scared  mother  in  consequence — was  led  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed  between  hel-  grandfather  and  the 
light. 

"Poor  Juliette,"  said  the  old  man,  as  a  tear  gathered 
in  his  eye,  "it  is  herself  come  back  again — her  figure, 
her  carriage,  her  bearing.  And  yet,"  continued  he, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  gazing  intently  at 
the  blushing  girl,  who  had  to  stand  his  scrutiny  as 
best  she  might,  "Juliette  was  not  quite  so  tall,  nor  her 
hair  so  dark,  nor  her  eyes.  Can  you  forgive  an  old 
man,  my  dear,  for  making  you  pass  the  ordeal  of  such 
an  examination?  I  should  apologise,  too,  for  asking 
you  to  come  and  see  me  in  my  bedroom  thus.  You 
know  who  I  am — what  I  am  to  you,  I  mean,  my 
dear?" 

"You  are  my  grandfather,  sir,"  she  said,  in  a 
barely  audible  voice. 
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''And  you  arc  my  granddaujrhter  Jenefy.  I  like 
the  name;  it  is  a  irood  old  Sillsliire  name.  Come  n\> 
here  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  my  chikl,  and  give  me 
your  hand.  Ay,  ay,"  he  went  on,  as  Jenefy  did  as  he 
bade  her,  "yon  have  your  poor  mother's  own  liand— ^a 
h)ng  slender  paw.  A  very  jtretty  hand,  little  lady. 
You  may  say  an  old  man  told  you  so.  Well,  now, 
Jenefy,  my  dear  child,  you  know  that  I  am  your 
grandfather;  very  good  so  far.  AVliat  else  do  yon 
know  about  me?" 

"Nothing,  sir, — I  think,"  said  Jenefy,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"You  have  told  her  nothing  of — of — of  our  dis- 
coveries this  morning,  eh?"  asked  the  Earl,  looking  at 
Wilfred,  who  had  remained  standing  near  the  head  of 
the  bed  nearest  the  door,  where  his  niece  was  also  now 
standing,  and  consequently  out  of  sight  of  Famaby, 
who  was  hidden  by  the  curtain  on  the  other  side. 

"Nothing,  my  lord.  I  left  it  to  your  lordsliip  to 
tell  as  you  should  think  proper,"  said  Wilfred,  in  an 
almost  equally  low  voice. 

"Well,  then,  Jenefy,  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it. 
Listen!  You  have  been  told  that  I  was  your  grand- 
father. Well  and  good.  But  you  were  told,  I  suppose, 
that  there  was  something  •\\Tong  about  it  in  some  way, 
so  that  I  did  not  care  to  see  you,  or  you  to  see  me. 
But  now  all  that  lias  been  found  out  to  be  a  mistake. 
]*artly  by  my  fault,  and  ])artly  by  the  fault  of  your 
uncle,  we  have  been  all  playing  at  cross  2<urj)oses.  But 
now — this  day — it  has  all  been  made  clear.  And  yoii 
are  not  only  my  granddaughter,  but  the  heiress  to  all 
T  possess,  and  to  my  title — at  least  to  one  of  them. 
When  I  die  you  will  be  Baroness  Linacre  ui  your  own 
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rig-lit,  and  the  possessor  of  all  the  estates  that  I  now 
hold.  And  all  this  has  been  found  out  and  made  clear 
to  us  all  by  somebody  th.at  you  never  saw  or  hoard 
tell  of  Here  he  is.  Come  out,  sir;  come  out  from 
behind  the  curtnin  there,  and  blush  to  iind  your  good 
deeds  fame.  Come  out  into  the  light,  and  let  the  lady 
have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  the  man  who  has 
been  the  means  of  restoring  her  to  her  rightful  posi- 
tion." 

Tints  addressed,  Farnaby  stepped  forward,  and  a 
sudden  irrepressible  "Oh!"  escaped  from  Jenefy's  lips 
before  she  had  time  to  think  of  repressing  it. 

"Why,  one  would  think  that  you  had  seen  the 
gentleman  before,"  said  the  Earl.  "You  may  well  cry 
'Oh,'  little  lady.  I  can  tell  you  that  but  for  that  gen- 
tleman there — things  would  all  have  been  very  different 
from  wliat  they  are." 

Jenefy  dropped  her  eyes  to  the  ground  as  if  they 
had  rested  on  a  Medusa's  head,  and  tried  to  ensconce 
herself  behind  the  bed-curtain. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Farnaby,"  continued  the  Earl, 
"  it  would  be  very  good  of  you  if  you  woidd  carry  out 
the  intention  you  had  of  communicating'  to  Mr.  Linacre 
the  facts,  which  it  so  much  imports  him  to  know.  He 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
them.  And  perhaps  there  wovild  be  no  better  way  of 
making  him  aware  of  them  than  by  your  telling  him. 
Would  you  mind  telling  Atkins  to  show  you  into  my 
study,  and  then  to  request  Mr.  Linacre  to  come  to  you 
there?" 

"Certainly  not.  Lord  Linacre!  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
task-,  but  I  came  here  as  Linacre's  friend;  the  facts 
in    question    were   first   communicated   to   me,    and   i- 
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tlicroupon    became    my   clear   duty   to    inform   him    ol" 
them." 

"It  would  be  a  kindness  to  all  parties.  Will  you 
then  kindly  ring  the  bell?" 

Farnaby  did  so;  and  Avhen  Mr.  Atkins  made  his 
ajipcaranco,  loft  the  room  with  him  to  execute  his 
disagreeable  commission. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  said  the  Earl,  addressing  Jenefy, 
"let  us  speak  a  few  words  seriously  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  make  them 
as  few  as  may  be,  at  the  cost  of  seeming  blunt  and 
rude,  for  though  I  do  feel  wonderfully  l)etter,  I  was 
considered  to  be  a  dying  man  this  morning,  and  all — 
all  that  has  passed  to-day  has  tired  me.  Now  listen, 
you  will  easily  understand  that  it  must  be  one  of  the 
Avishes  nearest  my  heart  to  see  you,  who  are  to  inherit 
my" title  and  my  property,  and,  we  hope,  to  transmit 
them  to  a  new  line  of  the  old  name, — to  see  you,  I 
say,  settled  and  well  married  before  I  die;  or  if  that 
may  not  be,  to  see  you  at  least  aftianccd  to  a  husband 
of  whom  I  can  approve.  Your  uncle  has  told  me  that 
Mr.  Farnaby  has  proposed  marriage  to  you.  He  is  a 
gentleman, — a  Billshire  gentleman,  and  I  firmly  believe 
a  good — a  very  good  and  honourable  man.  Such  a 
choice  would  meet  with  my  full  a]i}»r()bati(in,  as  your 
uncle  here  tells  me  it  has  already  met  with  his.  What 
answer  did  you  make  to  Mr.  Farnaby  when  he  asked 
you  to  marry  him?" 

"Sir,"  said  Jenefy  not  a  little  distressed,  yet  feeling 
that  the  circumstances  justified  the  directness  of  the 
inquiry,  and  demanded  of  her  a  prompt  and  explicit 
answer  to  it.  "Sir — my  lord,  I  mean — no — grand- 
papa— ", 
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"Yes,  that  is  best,"  said  the  Earl. 

"I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Faniaby  that  I  would  marry 
him,  tlnnkin^  that — that  I — my  age — I  ought  not — 
that  it  was  lietter  not  to  make  such  a  promise  without 
speaking  to  my  uncle,  but — but — I " 

"You  let  him  see,  probably,  that  as  far  as  you 
were  concerned  you  had  no  insuperable  objection  to 
make  such  a  promise.  That  is  it,  isn't  it,  my  dear 
child?" 

Jenefy  blushed  and  hung  her  head. 

"Very  well;  that  is  all  very  well.  I  do  not  think 
yoii  could  find  a  better  husband.  You  are  aware,  my 
dear,  of  what  you  give  him  in  giving  him  yourself, — 
rank — not  for  himself,  indeed,  in  his  own  person,  but 
for  his  children, — and  station,  and  wealth." 

"Yes,  sir, — my  1 — ,  yes,  grandpapa,"  stammered 
Jenefy. 

"You  understand  that  well,  my  child?" 

"Yes,  grandpapa.  But — do  you  know,  grandpapa, 
I  am  sure, — that  is,  I  am  afraid — no;  I  mean,  that  I 
think  that — if — if — ^if  he  had  known, — if  Mr.  Farnaby 
had  known  all  that,  he  would  not  have  asked  me  to 
marry  him,"  said  Jenefy,  who  standing  close  by  the 
bed-head,  had  taken  the  edge  of  the  sheet  between  her 
fingers,  and  Avas  giving  all  her  attention  to  rolling 
and  unrolling  the  hem  of  it  round  the  slender  tips  of 
them. 

"At  all  events  he  did  not  know  it,  and  he  did  ask 
you,"  said  the  Earl  with  a  smile  on  his  lip,  and  look- 
ing up  at  her  from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows. 

"Yes,  grandpapa,  and  so,  you  see " 

"Yes,  I  see;  so  it  is  plain  that  it  was  the  lady  her- 
self,  and  not  all  the  good  things  that  go  with  her  that 
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Poor  little  Jenofy  stood  quietly  by  the  lied-licad, 
listening  to  what  had  lieen  said  about  Mr.  Liuacre, 
and  heard  the  last  part  of  the  Earl's  speech  quite  un- 
suspiciously, not  recognizing  <it  all  in  the  "message," 
thus  announced,  her  suggestion  that  her  grandjiapa 
might  liimself  let  Mr.  Farnaby  know  that  his  suit  was 
accepted. 

She  was  not  left  long,  however,  in  her  tranquil  un- 
consciousness. 

"This  newly-found  granddaughter  of  mine,"  he 
went  on,  "seems  to  have  a  very  strong  ^\^ll  of  her  own. 
When  I  spoke  to  her  of  my  earnest  wish  to  see  her 
established  in  life  before  I  leave  it,  she  declared  that 
she  would  marry  no  man  on  earth  save  one  Walter 
Farnaby,  and  I  might  tell  him  so." 

"Oh,  grandpajia!  I  never  did — I  never  said — " 
cried  Jenefy,  speaking  as  if  she  was  on  the  point  of 
bursting  into  tears. 

"Oh!  if  you  discredit  your  ambassador,  you  must 
settle  the  matter  between  you  after  your  own  fashion. 
Kemember,  Farnaby,  that  you  wooed  and  won — yes, 
Miss  Jenefy,  he  did;  wooed  and  won — a  poor  girl,  and 
that  you  have  no  right  to  break  her  heart  by  allowing 
any  weiglit  to  overstrained  susceptibilities  of  your  own, 
on  the  score  of  her  having  been  subsequently  discovered 
to  be  an  heiress.  So  now,  as  I  said,  you  must  settle 
your  matters  between  yourselves;  and  come  liere  to  me 
for  my  blessing  to-morrow  morning.  I  am  tired  now, 
and  want  to  sleep.  Give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Garstang. 
(U>d  bless  you  and  them,  and  tlie  alliance  between  the 
Park  and  the  Grange — the  Grange  and  the  Park,  I 
shoidd  say,  since  the  Grange  was  first  ou  the  dear  old 
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Sillsliire  soil.      And  may  God   bless   tlie   first   of  the 
new  line  of  Linacre!" 

"May  God  bless  yon,  my  lord,  and  grant  me  tbe 
forgiveness  I  so  mncb  need.  My  heart  is  very  fnll  of 
thankfulness — tliough  1  am  bad  at  speaking  it.  And 
may  God  send  his  best  blessings  on  the  last  of  the 
Garstangs  of  the  Grange,"  said  Wilfred,  bowing  his 
head  to  kiss  the  old  man's  hand. 


CHAPTER   VL 

Conclusion. 

The  story  of  the  Garstangs  of  Garstang  Grange 
has  been  told;  and  very  few  concluding  Avords  are 
needed  to  let  the  reader  know  such  subsequent  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  persons  in  whose  fortunes  he  has 
interested  himself  as  he  may  care  to  hear.  The  old 
Earl,  wearied  out  with  the  emotions  he  had  undergone 
during  the  day,  slept,  as  he  said  he  needed  to  do — but 
lie  never  waked  again.  He  passed  away  quietly  in 
his  sleep.  The  rally,  which  had  enabled  him  to  mani- 
fest a  vigour  and  energy  so  surprising  to  his  medical 
attendants ,  had  been  due  solely  to  the  moral  stimulus 
supplied  by  the  great  joy  arising  from  the  facts  that 
had  been  communicated  to  him. 

Of  what  happened  to  Walter  Farnaby,  bachelor, 
and  Jenefy  Garstang,  spinster,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  anything. 

Mr.  Linacre  returned  to  inspecting  the  parish  ap- 
prentices with  more  vigour  and  industry  than  ever. 
Before  long  he  Avas  promoted  to  be  the  head  of  the 
department    under    which    he    had    previously   served. 
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And  since  liiat  day,  all  tlie  inspectors  who  own  liis 
sway  have  come  to  nnderstand  that  it  taxes  their  ut- 
most industry  to  satisfy  his  colossal  appetite  for  reports, 
lie  is  very  frequently  a  visitor  at  Linacre  Park-,  where 
the  children,  on  those  occasions,  on  their  own  express 
petition,  are  excused  from  making;  their  appearance  in 
the  dining-room  or  drawing-room  after  dinner;  and 
^^•here  every  adult  member  of  the  family  submits  to  be 
shown  that  tlioy  are  chronically  in  the  wrong,  and  to 
bo  intellectually  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  mud  of 
dialectical  argument,  with  the  best  grace  and  good- 
humour  that  human  nature  can  exhildt  under  the  ]»r()- 
cess. 

Wilfred  Garstang  is  also  a  frequent  ^nsitm-  at  the 
Park, — not,  if  he  can  help  it,  when  Mr.  Linacre  is 
there;  for  the  latter  has  not  yet  con\'inced  him  of  the 
absurdity,  on  every  recognized  jirinciple  of  economical 
and  agronomical  science,  of  refusing  to  sell  the  Grange 
and  the  few  ancestral  acres  still  attached  to  it;  and  he 
never  fails  to  renew  the  attempt  to  do  so  on  every 
available  opportunity.  And  Wilfred  Garstang  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  tolerate  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Bentham 
Linacre  than  his  other  victims  at  the  Park.  He  is  still, 
if  not  a  gloomy,  a  very  serious  and  reserved  man,  and 
is  from  time  to  time  subject  to  fits  of  moodiness, 
during  which  he  is  rarely  seen  outside  the  walls  of 
the  Grange.  But,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  a  mentally 
healthier,  and,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  a  far  hap])ier 
man,  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  life. 

Miss  Patience  is  not  a  visitor  at  the  Paik.  Why 
should  she  vex  her  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  a  lost 
generation  hastening  to  their  perdition?  Nevertheless, 
the  Baroness  Linacre  not  infrequently   walks   up   the 
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zigzag  path  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  on  which  the  okl 
stone  liousc  stands,  and  in  one  way  or  otlicr  contrives 
to  make  the  lite  of  the  recluse  -old  woman  less  naked 
and  forlorn  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

These  things  have  been  written  down  in  the  present 
tense,  as  supposing  the  reader  to  have  reached  the 
epoch  to  which  the  conclusion  of  this  narrative  brings 
him.  But  it  is  many  years  since  any  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  made  acquaintance  were  within  ken  of 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon.  Since  those  days  the  old 
Earl's  ghost  has  bten  made  happy — if  ghosts  care 
about  such  matters  of  their  former  anxiety — by  the 
renewal  of  the  earldom  in  his  lineal  descendants.  And 
the  only  remainiiag  material  record  of  the  facts  that 
liave  been  related  is  the  old  Grange,  which  stands  on 
its  cliff  as  stalwart  and  storm-defying  as  ever.  The 
hcnise  is  now  the  property  of  the  Linacres,  and  is  care- 
fully maintained  in  good  condition  by  them.  ^  It  is 
still  regarded  with  curiosity,  and  considered  a  point  of 
interest  by  the  people  of  North  Sillshire.  Most  of  those 
who  visit  it,  however,  are  under  the  impression  that 
tliey  are  taken  there  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  fine 
point  of  view.  And  the  few  who  have  heard  the  legend 
connected  with  the  house,  and  who  ask  the  care-taker 
who  inhabits  it  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  house,  and 
seek  the  whereabouts  of  the  fatal  inscription,  are  shown 
the  old  stone  chimney-piece;  but  arc  informed  that  the 
letters  carved  thereon  were  carefully  obliterated  by  the 
last  Garstang  of  the  Grange  before  his  death. 

THE   END. 
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